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Foreword 


To the gifted and experienced musician, music is a language—to be un¬ 
derstood in sentences, paragraphs and chapters. The student who is still 
struggling with letters and words, so to speak, needs the guidance that 
will reveal to him the larger meanings of the musical language. Theory, 
as it is called, has always been upheld as the promised gateway to this 
broad understanding, but there are thousands upon thousands of eager 
young musicians as well as disappointed older ones who will testify 
to the seemingly unbridgeable gap between their theoretical studies and 
the living experience of music itself. 

To tell the truth, musical theory as it is generally taught, consists of 
a more or less elaborate system by which small musical units may be 
identified (or written) according to their position and function with 
respect to the temporary tonal context. The larger units are merely 
labeled according to the recognizable thematic characteristics. The stu¬ 
dent who masters such a system has indeed learned something about 
music; but what he has learned is a nomenclature by which he can con¬ 
duct a well-described “tour” through a composition, pointing out each 
landmark and its more obvious characteristics. 

If music were only such a “conducted tour” it would never have 
the profound and moving effect upon us which has made it perhaps the 
greatest of all the arts. Obviously something far more fundamental and 
compelling is at work in this great language, something which conven¬ 
tional theory touches but has largely failed to reveal in its full extent. 
This “something” quite evidently consists of more than one element; 
but there is hardly a doubt that the greatest of these organic elements 
is that of tonality with the inevitable relationship of tonal direction to 
the element of rhythm—for this is the space-time continuum in which 
music lives. It appears that Heinrich Schenker was the first musical 
theorist who took the decisive step in defining these organic forces of 
the musical language; in particular, the tonal functions and relation¬ 
ships which form both the generative and cohesive forces in great music. 
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Schenker, however, never fully organized his writings from a pedagogi¬ 
cal standpoint; nor are they by any means complete. Some of his ex¬ 
planations, moreover, are challenging and call for reexamination. 

In this extraordinary book Felix Salzer has, I believe, attempted and 
succeeded in a task of tremendous difficulty. Schenker’s pioneer work 
has been modified, expanded and completed, in a sense, for the first time, 
so that its application to tonal music of all styles and periods can be 
understood. In order to achieve such a result, it has been necessary to 
write a book of considerable length and, in places, of some complexity. 
This is inevitably due to the fact that Dr. Salzer has faced fully the 
problems of his task and has tried to be as complete and exhaustive as 
possible. 

In my many years as Associate Director and Director of The Mannes 
Music School (following a good many years devoted to the teaching 
of theory and composition), I have been in a position to observe the 
results of this approach to music upon the students themselves. Much 
of the material in this book has been used for several years in the regular 
theory classes of the School; it will undoubtedly become the official 
textbook for the course. I can say without hesitation that I have never 
seen such musical awareness on the part of theory students, nor such 
genuine enthusiasm for a theory course. What seems at first to be an 
almost unnecessarily diversified terminology, becomes later on an obvi¬ 
ously necessary and logical approach, and furnishes a student with a 
means of analysis which can guide him through a work of any length 
and complexity. And what is still more important, it can guide him to 
that sort of listening which embraces the “paragraphs” and “chapters” 
of music—that instinctive understanding which marks the true musician. 

I feel that the appearance of this book is a major event in the history 
of musical theory and understanding, and merits attention from musi¬ 
cians of all kinds. 


Leopold Mannes 
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Introduction 


This book is based on Heinrich Schenker’s revolutionary conceptions 
of tonality and musical coherence. It has been motivated and guided 
by my great admiration for Schenker himself, as well as by my grati¬ 
tude for those ideas and teachings which have given my musical life its 
purpose and direction. 

It is not the aim of this book to apply Schenker’s ideas to specific 
problems; this has already been done in books in both English and Ger¬ 
man. My purpose is to mold his concepts into a workable, systematic 
approach for use by teachers, students and performers, as well as by 
anyone seriously interested in the problems of musical continuity, co¬ 
herence and structure. 

Whoever undertakes the task of presenting Schenker’s ideas out¬ 
side the German-speaking world is confronted with the formidable 
question: “Why not translate Schenker’s writings and let them speak 
for themselves?” There were many reasons for my decision to drop 
the idea of translation, with or without commentary. One important 
reason seemed to me to be the very gradual, yet at the same time very 
complex, manner in which Schenker’s final conceptions took shape. 
Between the harmony book, 1 published in 1906, and the final work, Der 
freie Satz 2 published after his death in 1935, his books and articles 
reveal the extraordinary growth of his ideas. However, to the musician 
still unfamiliar with his work, these publications do not present a sys¬ 
tematic development from rudimentary ideas to their final form and 
definition. For instance, there seems to be a veritable break between the 
period in which he wrote his study of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
I (1912) 3 and that in which the first issue of Der Tonwille (1921) 4 was 

1 Neue Musikalische Theorien und Pbantasien (Vol. I, Harmonielehre). Uni¬ 
versal-Edition, Vienna. 

2 Neue Musikalische Theorien und Phantasien (Vol. Ill), Universal-Edition, 
Vienna. 

3 Beethovens Neunte Sinfonie, Universal-Edition, Vienna. 

4 Universal-Edition, Vienna, 1921-1924. 
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published. New ideas suddenly appear, seemingly for the first time, and 
the gap between these two periods has never been explained. From then 
on, the development of the new ideas is more consistent; but although 
the bridge from old to new is understandable to one familiar with 
Schenker’s approach, it presents a definite obstacle for the beginner. 
Even in the years between 1920 and 1935 various major changes both 
in the conception and in the working-out of ideas are evident in the 
various issues of Der Tonaville as well as in the three volumes of Das 
Meisteraverk in der Musik ; 5 the reasons for these were never fully re¬ 
vealed. Although Schenker’s students and others sufficiently interested 
in his work were able to follow his provocative and compelling way of 
thinking and reasoning (and were able in turn to give their students the 
necessary explanations), the fact remains that Schenker’s last work, Der 
freie Satz, is a highly advanced and rather complex book for which 
adequate preparation simply does not exist. 

These factors made translation, without at least a thorough and 
lengthy commentary, highly inadvisable. But there were two other 
decisive reasons that finally caused me to give up any idea of translation 
and to write a new book presenting his conceptions systematically. 
During the years following Schenker’s death (January, 1935), partly 
as a result of discussions with other musicians and teachers but mainly 
through my own teaching experience, one thought became increas- 
ingly clear. To teach music theory, analysis and composition according 
to his ideas, it was necessary to formulate a new pedagogic approach 
to these ideas.'Many points required clarification, and many terms 
needed more concise definitions; it became apparent, furthermore, that 
explanations ought to begin on a more elementary level. Understand¬ 
ing of tonal organisms is a problem of hearing; the ear has to be sys¬ 
tematically trained to hear not only the succession of tones, melodic 
lines and chord progressions but also their structural significance and 
coherence. Thus a systematic approach evolved, starting from simple 
and short examples and leading, in gradual stages, to large and complex 
organisms. This approach I call “Structural Hearing.” 

The second reason for not translating is that Schenker, with very 
few exceptions, used as illustrations music of the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries only, the music which lay so close to his heart and 
mind. Within the last fifteen years I have become completely con¬ 
vinced, however, that his ideas apply to widely diverse styles of music 
and that the broad conception underlying his approach is not confined 
to any limited period of music history. This fact has not been recog- 
5 Drei Masken Verlag, Munich, 1925-1930. 
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nized sufficiently and has led to the belief that Schenker’s writings are 
valuable only for eighteenth- and nineteenth-century music. Nothing 
could be more erroneous; it is hoped that the following pages will prove 
the fallacy of this contention. 

Hence Schenker’s basic premises are left untouched in this book, but 
within the new pedagogic approach, several definitions have been re¬ 
vised and the range of literature has been considerably widened. I am 
aware of the fact that these changes will be criticized by those who still 
cling with the spirit of orthodoxy to every word Schenker has pro¬ 
nounced and who oppose any deviation from or any development of 
his writings. I consider this attitude narrow-minded and short-sighted. 
It has proven to be detrimental to the dissemination of the approach as 
a whole, because, by its very dogmatism, it has tended to make hard 
and fast some misunderstandings to which Schenker’s writings have 
been subjected. I am convinced that a free and unbiased investigation 
of his work, while making certain definite modifications necessary, 
shows its value as even greater and farther reaching than heretofore 
held possible. It seems to me that Schenker’s concepts provide not only 
for an intimate understanding of musical architecture of the past cen¬ 
turies, but, once thoroughly understood, may contribute towards es¬ 
tablishing a truly modern style of composition. 

In planning the contents of this book it seemed necessary first to ex¬ 
plain in outline the essence of his ideas and their vital significance 
for our times. I have therefore divided the book into three parts which 
differ somewhat in approach. The first part presents Schenker’s con¬ 
ceptions, their purpose and the possibilities which they suggest. It is 
in no sense intended as a comprehensive survey but simply as an in¬ 
troduction to the fundamental ideas upon which the approach is 
based. The questions raised by the first part and many which it leaves 
| untouched, will be answered in the second part— The pedagogic and 
systematic approach to structural hearing . Each of these parts, how¬ 
ever, will be treated as a unit, each understandable and complete in it¬ 
self, without reference to the other. This procedure necessarily entails 
a certain amount of repetition, especially between Chapter II of Part 
I and the early chapters of Part II. Such repetition is unavoidable if the 
second part is to be presented as a complete and detailed exposition of 
the approach. In addition, it can serve only to enhance the reader’s 
understanding to find each idea, which served in the general outline, 
repeated and developed in its exact perspective within the detailed 
whole. The third part, finally, deals with the implications and conse- 
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quences of structural hearing as they concern problems of musical un¬ 
derstanding, interpretation and musicology. 

The second volume contains analyses of compositions constituting 
a large cross-section of musical literature from the Middle Ages to the 
present day. Within the processes of structural hearing, keyboard ex¬ 
ercises have proven to be very helpful. They too will be found in the 
second volume. 

New York, January 1952 Felix Salzer 
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Part I Chapter One 


New ideas, whether they support or oppose the cus¬ 
tomary trend of thinking, represent the spiritual and mental charac¬ 
teristics of the period into which they are bom; they will always be 
symptomatic of that particular period in human history. Thus, before 
discussing ideas of a revolutionary nature on the structure and coher¬ 
ence of music, it seems of utmost importance to understand the char¬ 
acteristics of the musical period in which they have evolved. In more 
specific terms, we must understand the conditions under which music 
is at present developing, the role it plays in our stage of civilization and 
its relation to the cultural and spiritual trends of our time. 

Whether ideas meet receptive or deaf ears, whether they are bom to 
live and bear fruit or to die and be forgotten does not depend on their 
intrinsic value alone; it also depends on the condition of the soil, so to 
speak, on which they fall. History knows some instances in which new 
ideas have been readily absorbed and applied, but many more in which 
ideas have been allowed to lie fallow and to disseminate very slowly. 
The reasons for the fate of an idea are as manifold as are the reasons 
for its birth. 

In attempting to characterize our times in relation to the development 
of music, we find that very diversified trends at first give a confusing, 
rather kaleidoscopic impression. In spite of this apparent confusion and 
our necessary lack of historical perspective, a picture may be drawn 
presenting two aspects which at first appear extremely contradictory, 
but which prove to be interdependent by balancing each other to a 
remarkable degree. 

One of the more obvious characteristics of our cultural period is the 
intensity and extension of its musical activity. This intensity pervades 
all fields of music, be it composition, performance or teaching. The last 
decades have been marked by a tremendous increase in music-making 
in general. In terms of quantity alone, we can say that probably more 
people than ever before have been brought into contact with good 
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music. The vast number of concerts given, in addition to radio pro¬ 
grams and recordings, have done much to bring music to the people 
(in the literal sense of the word). Consequently more and more people 
are studying music seriously or taking music courses as part of their 
general education. This new interest, in turn, has encouraged and made 
possible the establishment of more music departments in colleges, uni¬ 
versities and other institutions of higher education, which provide seri¬ 
ous students and music lovers with heretofore unheard-of opportunities 
for music education. 

Great progress has been made in the field of pedagogy. The technical 
standard of instrumental playing has been raised to a very remarkable 
degree; performances by children and young students give convincing 
proof of the high average of technical quality. This positive trend can 
also be observed in the unusually high standard of orchestral perform¬ 
ance. 

The bright side of this picture is also intensified by a growing interest 
in the theory of music and composition and the strong development of 
musicological research in universities. This has produced an increasing 
sense of responsibility concerning performance. The number of good 
or at least technically clean performances has grown appreciably in the 
last decades; the technique of rehearsal has become more precise. Prob¬ 
lems of style are no longer the concern of a few musicians only; we 
have become style-conscious. Although stylistically incorrect perform¬ 
ances certainly occur, they provoke healthy criticism and opposition 
due to the improved and deepened historical outlook of many musicians. 

We also must acknowledge that now, in contrast to the situation 
prevailing at the beginning of this century, more is being done to help 
the young composer. Certainly there is still much room for improve¬ 
ment, but, on the whole, the lot of the contemporary composer has 
brightened somewhat. Performing artists are gradually including more 
contemporary works on their programs, and there is a happy trend on 
the part of some publishers to accept new works more readily. I be¬ 
lieve that this is due to a more enlightened attitude on the part of the 
public. 

All this, however, describes only one side of the picture; the other 
side offers a remarkable and rather ominous contrast. Under the pleas¬ 
ant veil of musical prosperity lie deep unrest and uncertainty; in spite 
of all this hustling musical life, we are living through a time of crisis. 
No wishful thinking can deny its existence; its symptoms are too obvi¬ 
ous and too abundant to be denied. Every thinking and conscientious 
musician, whether he fights for a new musical idiom or a new theoreti- 
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cal approach or clings to tradition, must strive to understand the nature 
of this great unrest. 

This is a crisis in fundamental musical concepts which naturally 
affects the composer. It in no way reflects upon the quantity of his 
production or upon the undoubted quality of many contemporary 
works. But to whatever degree the individual composer may be affected, 
we are undoubtedly passing through a period of strained and self- 
conscious composition. We are constantly groping and experimenting, 
searching for a new language, a new idiom, a new direction of musical 
thought. In this search for the new, however, we somehow do not act 
as free agents; for instead of letting all creative forces come into play, 
our generation has entered upon a frantic struggle for originality. From 
the necessity of finding new means of expression arises a misconception 
of the new as an end in itself. The elements of composition can be 
taught, but originality can never be taught or demanded from a student 
because it is entirely dependent upon inspiration. Since he will or will 
not attain originality according to his own talent, this demand is a tre¬ 
mendous handicap to him for it tends to force him to be new for the 
sake of the new. This artificial incentive too often kills the last vestiges 
of spontaneous impulse and creative naivete and has led to creative 
self-consciousness. It is also significant that more than ever before the 
composer is taking an active part in discussion; leading composers hold 
important, teaching positions; they write books and articles on a far 
greater scale than did composers of former times. All this points up 
more strongly how conscious the problems of composition have become. 

Today’s musical crisis centers on the problem of tonality. Tonality, 
new tonality, atonality, polytonality, twelve-tone music, neo-classicism, 
impressionism—all these terms may symbolize various and often con¬ 
flicting currents, but they all vitally concern the substance of musical 
language. 

There is a tendency to explain away the importance of the crisis by 
comparing it with former conflicts, for instance those of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. We are told to beware of exaggeration, that 
every period tends to overstate its own significance and that a crisis 
which seems far-reaching in our times may in the light of history prove 
to be far less important and significant than we judge it to be. In short, 
we are told that while we may consider the crisis in our time as involv¬ 
ing the most fundamental conceptions, this crisis actually represents, 
historically speaking, just another change of style. 

Although it is true that history shifts the emphasis of events, I believe 
that those who see in recent developments only another fight for a new 
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style are overlooking a decisive point: the musical revolutions of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were revolutions within a gen¬ 
erally accepted basic idiom of musical expression; they represented 
changes of style during the course of the development of a musical 
language, or changes within a language already developed. But none 
of them—neither the struggle over the opera at the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth century, nor the conflict between 
vocal and instrumental expression in the sixteenth century—affected 
the basic conception of tonality. These struggles ultimately reduce 
themselves to changes in styles and settings; this is true not only of the 
conflicts already mentioned, but of the development of the classical 
sonata form and of the strife over Gluck and the New German school. 
While these conflicts essentially represent changes of style, they none¬ 
theless gave great impetus to the development of tonality’s expressive 
possibilities. 

We must distinguish between changes of style on the basis of a devel¬ 
oping or existing language and a crisis of the musical language itself. 
These earlier conflicts may have created much discussion at the time of 
their occurrence, but, what is of foremost importance, they left the 
language (i.e. the fundamental conception of musical utterance and 
continuity) basically untouched. They affected, so to speak, the appear¬ 
ance and dress, but not the body. They served to enrich, elaborate and 
even to change the dress in spectacular fashion, but they presented no 
attack on the body, i.e. the conceptions of musical continuity, coher¬ 
ence and structure. 

Our period, however, is completely at odds about basic conceptions 
of musical utterance and coherence. This is therefore a conflict of lan¬ 
guage and not of style. Not one idiom has as yet divulged its possibili¬ 
ties convincingly to a majority of composers as a musical language, and 
what is even more important, none of them has reached that uncon¬ 
scious stage of musical expression so vital to the development of an 
artistic language or conception. 

Whatever the future of art music may be, whether it lies in the 
twelve-tone system or any other of our present much-discussed idioms, 
there is hardly any doubt or disagreement about the fact that, for the 
present at least, the language of tonality has lost its universal power of 
musical expression. Some believe that it is disintegrating, having ex¬ 
hausted its possibilities. Others, however, believe that this language, 
after having gone through a period of crisis, is now emerging with 
major changes and new structural possibilities constituting an enrich¬ 
ment of its architectonic potentialities. This is also the view of this 
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author who firmly believes in the development of a “new” tonality 
made possible through the powerful influences of Hindemith, Bartok 
and Stravinsky. Time will provide the answer to this question. We 
shall probably go on groping and experimenting for some time to come; 
we must go on because only the constant efforts, conscious or uncon¬ 
scious, of this and the following generation will provide the much- 
needed answer and will give direction to future generations. 

A crisis of a musical language or of a basic musical conception (to¬ 
nality may be classified as both) can neither be condemned nor praised. 
It cannot be fought, but neither can its existence be denied; it is beyond 
all methodological interference. The course of cultural developments 
of such strength as the crisis of tonality can be influenced to a limited 
degree at best. 

It is the way in which we deal with this crisis, our attitude towards it, 
which is of vital importance and which may have some direct bearing 
on future developments. It is certainly not beyond our power to influ¬ 
ence this attitude. 

We are searching; we are trying to understand; we are endeavoring 
to make conscious the unconscious. This is a general characteristic of 
our times, and it is true of our relation not only to music, but to the 
other arts and to science as well. It is our destiny and we must live up 
to it. We cannot afford to indulge in ostrich policies or to be compla¬ 
cent about our accomplishments. More self-criticism, a more honest 
appraisal of our situation, is imperative if we are at last to gain creative 
expression, free from the specter of originality a tout prix . 

It is equally imperative that we be at all times receptive and respon¬ 
sive to the new, and I think we are now on the whole more open-minded 
than other periods have been. However, the tendency which we often 
observe to discuss modern compositions in vague generalities is not 
only unjust to contemporary composers, but is very detrimental to our 
attempts to meet the crisis. In the appraisal of new works, just as in 
the analysis of older compositions, there is an unfortunate tendency to 
be satisfied with vague categorizations according to such superficial 
stylistic criteria as “neo-classic,” “neo-romantic,” “linear,” etc., or to 
describe their outer, visible appearance, so to speak, in terms of exter¬ 
nal aesthetic values. These terms, while having a definite place in the 
field of music criticism, hardly ever touch upon the actual musical utter¬ 
ance. Often terms such as “original,” “bold” or “interesting” are pro¬ 
fusely used but do not succeed in covering up what is lacking either in 
the music itself or in the listener’s understanding. 

Furthermore, it seems as though some musicians are so deadly afraid of 
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“missing” a talent that they think it safer to praise most new composi¬ 
tions, thus demonstrating an appalling lack of judgment and discrimina¬ 
tion. This curious attitude has indeed become a veritable obsession with 
all too many musicians, critics and teachers. Whether we are preju¬ 
diced and condemn or neglect works simply because they are new 
and sound unusual or for other narrow-minded reasons, or whether 
we go to the other extreme and lose our sense of judgment merely be¬ 
cause the work is new and we are afraid to be blamed for not having rec¬ 
ognized a talent—both attitudes seem to me equally detrimental to the 
development of music. Either will delay more than promote the process 
of finding a definite language of musical expression. 

The roots of the tendency to be vague and to generalize lie in a wide¬ 
spread and marked uncertainty in regard to basic musical conceptions. 
This uncertainty leads naturally to vagueness in our musical ter¬ 
minology and only too often to outright superficiality of musical 
analysis and criticism. A great gap exists between the demands made upon 
the critic and teacher for understanding and guidance, on the one hand, 
and our ability to cope with these demands, on the other. 

An ever-increasing number of musicians feel that they have been sub¬ 
jected to methods of musical theory and analysis which they now con¬ 
sider to be inadequate. As a result, some of them tend to reject every 
possible type of analysis and, as a consequence, resort to purely descrip¬ 
tive methods in which musical generalities play an unduly prominent 
part. They have given up hope of expecting any light from intrinsically 
musical explanations of musical contents. It is this situation which pro¬ 
duces our ambiguous terminology. There are far too many who are spell¬ 
bound by terms and who juggle slogans which do not gain significance 
from constant repetition, but only add to the confusion. In spite of all at¬ 
tempts to categorize, and in spite of the great increase in style-criticism, 
we can hardly think of a time when there were so many terms in use, 
while at the same time there was so much real confusion over basic musi¬ 
cal conceptions. 

One basic musical concept already mentioned, tonality, is to many a 
vague and only partly understood phenomenon whose potentialities are 
as yet unknown. Tonality, along with other fundamentals such as har¬ 
mony, counterpoint and modulation, are defined in a great number of 
varied and often contradictory ways. Even the function and origin of 
form in music seems today to be a bewildering subject. 

We can hardly decide now whether the crisis in musical language is 
the consequence of the confusion in basic musical conceptions or wheth¬ 
er these ideas are bound to become confused when the instinct for the 
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use of the language declines. Developments in the history of art move 
gradually, and it is certain that there is neither one cause nor one solu¬ 
tion to all the conflicts which confront us. It is in our hands, however, to 
change the mental attitudes and the methods which tend to a vague, 
purely descriptive terminology of analysis and criticism, and to revise 
the whole field of theory and appreciation. I am convinced that nothing 
short of such a fundamental revision can give our musical thinking a 
new direction. ° 

It is my belief that it was Heinrich Schenker who gave the powerful 
initiative to this much-needed revision. He has provided us with new 
ideas which clarify and revise conventional conceptions and which give 
new impulse and stimulus to our musical thinking. Above all he has 
brought the wide field of musical theory again into contact with the 
living motion of musical composition from which it had separated itself 
so very thoroughly. No one can predict in what way his ideas will in¬ 
fluence the development of a new musical language, or to what extent 
they will affect problems of analysis, interpretation and composition. It 
seems certain, however, that understanding and assimilating them repre¬ 
sents a necessary condition to sound musical development, out of which 
a solution of the crisis may later evolve. 


IO 
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A. Chord grammar—Chord significance 


Schenker’s conceptions are based on a fundamental ob¬ 
servation, the recognition of which formed the starting point of his en¬ 
tire work—the distinction between what will be called chord grammar 
and chord significance. While this distinction may have been instinctive¬ 
ly felt by other musicians, they do not seem to have recognized its vast 
implications nor to have drawn from it any tangible conclusions for the 
theory of music and composition. Schenker examined this distinction, 
and, following up its implications, arrived at new and far-reaching con¬ 
clusions. 

Chord grammar denotes the usual type of analysis in which separate 
designations and labels are assigned to triads, seventh chords, etc. It is a 
purely descriptive means of registering and labeling each chord and re¬ 
lating it to different key centers. Chord grammar is the backbone pf our 
present-day harmonic analysis, which is primarily concerned with recog¬ 
nition of the grammatical status of each chord in a musical work. It breaks 
up a phrase into a group of isolated chord entities. The study of chord 
significance, on the other hand, reveals the meaning of a chord and the 
specific role it plays in a phrase or section of a work, or in the work in its 
entirety. Chord significance, since it discloses the function of a chord, 
goes far beyond grammatical description by pointing out the special, 
architectonic purpose of a chord within a phrase. As a first result of this 
distinction, Schenker found that the roles which chords play in a musical 
phrase or section are very diverse; even two grammatically identical 
chords appearing in the same phrase can fulfill totally different func¬ 
tions. Thus it follows that labeling chords according to their grammati¬ 
cal status never explains their functions or how they combine to create 
a unified whole. 

As an illustration of the difference between chord grammar and chord 
significance, let us consider the opening measures of Bach’s Prelude in 
Bb Major from Book I of the Well-Tempered Clavier. In addition to 
illustrating this distinction, this brief example also provides the oppor¬ 
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tunity to demonstrate some of its broader consequences. ^ [Ex. 1 ]^ 
The Roman numerals appearing directly below the music represent 
the usual type of harmonic analysis, indicating the status of the chord in 
the key and its position (root position or inversion). The customary 
melodic analysis would point to a sequence embracing four tones (D-C- 
D-F) as a motive. The last group of four chords together with 
the tonic chord in the final measure would be indicated as a cadence. 
Because of this cadence as well as for the sake of variety, the melodic se¬ 
quence would be considered changed in the third and fourth quarters 
of measure 2. Or, the presence of the sequence might lead to an alterna 
tive reading of the chords on the last eighth-note of meas. 1 and the 
fourth eighth-note of meas. 2 as secondary dominants of the preceding 
chords, despite the fact that the D chord is minor. This reading would 
result in the following harmonic analysis: I-V 6 -I-V-VI-III 6 -VT \ 7 nt 
VI-IV-IW-VofIV-II, etc. Although this reading of the chord! 
appears to be somewhat more discriminating than the first, the approach 
is essentially the same; it is purely descriptive and vertical. It completely 
dissects the phrase, turning an organic musical idea into a group of iso¬ 
lated chords and motives, each of which is represented as an independent 
entity through the application of grammatical symbols. 

Many musicians feel that this type of analysis, though indispensable as 
groundwork, is incomplete, and that the most vital problems of the music 
have not been explained or even touched upon. What has this analysis 
revealed of the phrase’s motion, and of the function of the chords and 
sequences within that motion? Has it been explained whether or not these 
tones, chords and motives are integral parts of an organic whole? 


B. Music as directed motion—Structure and prolongation 

We often hear and read about the motion of music and about a piece of 
music as an organic whole. But these facts are seldom subjected to analyt¬ 
ic^ investigation. If, however, a musical phrase is an expression of mo- 
on, questions as to the musical meaning of this motion are in order and 
1 ave to be answered. To put these questions in more specific form: 
Where does the motion begin? What is its goal? And how does the com¬ 
poser reach that goal? 

Like a logical argument or a literary composition, a musical work is 
irected; its direction is determined by the very goal towards which it 

fnS^ ThUS 4 the Slgn , lficance of tones and chords and the functions they 
fulfill depend upon this goal and the direction the motion takes to attain 
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it. It was this observation which led Schenker to the conclusion f (,, f 
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and the IV. Had Bach descended from the Bb-Major to the C-minor 
chord in a stepwise progression, the intermediate chords would be clearly 
defined as passing chords. Instead, however, he devised a musical pattern 
which moves in thirds through the G-minor and Eb-Major chords. Al¬ 
though the progression is not stepwise, these chords do in fact serve as 
passing chords. They are the connecting links between the I and the II, 
since they provide the motion between these structural chords. Both the 
structural and the passing chords are further strengthened through neigh¬ 
bor-note chords on the second and sixth eighth-notes, meas. 1, and the 
second eighth-note, meas. 2. The incomplete F-Major, D-minor and 
Bb-Major chords that follow the Bb-Major, G-minor and Eb-Major 
passing chords may be termed embellishing chords since they support 
embellishing tones of the melody. The primary function of these 
chords, as well as of the passing G-minor and Eb-Major chords, is to 
prolong the motion from the Bb-Major to the C-minor chord. Hence 
in distinction to the structural I and II, these passing, neighbor-note and 
embellishing chords are called prolonging chords . The G-minor and 
F-Major chords in first inversion appearing between the structural II 
and V have a similar origin; since they support G and F in the top 
voice, tones embellishing the structural tone Eb, they are embellishing 
chords that prolong the motion from II to V. 

It is now clear how the questions posed on page 11 regarding musical 
motion are to be answered with reference to the opening of the Bach 
Prelude. The reader, for final confirmation, should play or listen care¬ 
fully first to Graphs a and b, and then to the quotation itself. 

Schenker developed the distinction between chords of structure and 
chords of prolongation directly out of his differentiation between chord 
grammar and chord significance, and from his insistence upon taking 
the music’s direction into consideration. This distinction between struc¬ 
ture and prolongation became the backbone of his whole approach. 2 
By means of this distinction we hear a work, not as a series of frag¬ 
mentary and isolated phrases and sections, but as a single organic struc¬ 
ture through whose prolongation the principle of artistic unity and 
variety is maintained. This way of understanding musical motion rep¬ 
resents, I believe, the instinctive perception of the truly musical ear and 
can be termed “structural hearing.” 

2 The analogous and equally important distinction between melody tones of struc¬ 
ture and melody tones of prolongation will be discussed in more detail in Part 
II. The graphs in the present chapter necessarily show the melody’s significance, 
and for the present the reader must be content to follow their indications as well 
as he can, and to concentrate more on the bass if necessary. 
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It is wrong to assume, however, that finding the structural framework 
constitutes the sole purpose of this approach. On the contrary, struc¬ 
tural hearing implies much more. It enables us to listen to a work musi¬ 
cally, because by grasping the structural outline of a piece we feel the full 
impact of its prolongations which are the flesh and blood of a compo¬ 
sition. Thus the structural outline or framework represents the funda¬ 
mental motion to the goal; it shows the direct, the shortest way to this 
goal. The whole interest and tension of a piece consists in the expan¬ 
sions, modifications, detours and elaborations of this basic direction, 
and these we call the prolongations. Their broad, complex and bold 
unfoldings and their artistic coherence can only be grasped and fully 
appreciated, however, if their basic direction (comprising the struc¬ 
tural framework) has been understood. In the reciprocity between 
structure and prolongation lies the organic coherence of a musical 
work. 


C. Harmony and Counterpoint 

The distinction between structure and prolongation led Schenker to a 
new conception of the functions of harmony and counterpoint in creat¬ 
ing organic unity. He came to the realization that, as has been suggested, 
not every chord is of harmonic origin. Although he surely was not the 
first to arrive at this conclusion, he was the first to prove that this concept 
has a revolutionary effect upon our understanding of music. To regard 
every chord as a harmonic individuality leads us back to chord grammar 
and all of its limitations. Similarly, to believe that counterpoint is con¬ 
fined only to so-called independent voice leading and to such techniques 
as imitation, stretto, canon and fugue, etc., overlooks the vital role it 
plays in every composition irrespective of its style, be it a fugue by 
Bach, a sonata by Haydn, a passage from a Wagner music-drama or a 
waltz by Johann Strauss. 

Once we have realized the different functions chords can exercise we 
find that in addition to their structural or prolonging roles, they may 
have harmonic and contrapuntal functions as well. A detailed explana¬ 
tion of the harmonic concept will be given in Part II, Chapter IV. 
For the moment it will suffice to point out that this concept is based 
on the relationship of the fifth as expressed in the overtone series. 
Out of this relationship evolves the fundamental harmonic progres¬ 
sion I-V-I. In addition to the fifth there Is the weaker relation of 
the major third—weaker because it is farther removed from the funda- 
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mental. A chord thus demonstrates a harmonic function if it is a 
member either of the fundamental progression I-V-I or of one of the 
following progressions: I-II-V-I, I-III-V-I, MV-V-I. In these elabo 
rated progressions, as we shall call them, the II, III and IV, respectively 
bear a harmonic association either to the tonic or the dominant The II 
demonstrates a fifth association with V, the III a third association with 
I, the IV a fifth (below) association with I. However, and this is most 
important, a II, III or IV exercises its harmonic function only if it 
appears in connection with I and V, elaborating the fundamental har 
mornc progression. In other words II, III and IV are not automatically 
harmonic chords; only if one of them is a member of a progression 
coming from I and proceeding to V, serving as an intermediary station 
in fhe fundamental harmonic movement from tonic to dominant has it 
a harmonic function. Members of a harmonic progression need not 
appear in direct succession, as can be seen in the example from the Bach 
Prelude (Graph b of Ex. I), where the members of the progression 
I-II-V are separated by several intervening chords. In spite of their 
separation, the ear grasps their structural connection because they are 

equal in structural function and none of the other chords are on a par 
with them. F 

The term “harmony,” therefore, should only be used for members 
of a harmonic progression; they are the “harmonies” in the truest sense 
of the word because they are connected on the basis of a harmonic 
association. On the other hand, all chords not based on harmonic asso¬ 
ciation are products of motion, direction and embellishment and, para- 
oxical as it may sound, have a horizontal tendency. They result from 

° f V01 f S S , 1 , n L Ce the ^ are g enerat ed by voice leading and 
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It is now clear that the term, prolongation, may be applied to the 
xpansion of a progression from one chord to another (see the Prelude) 
or to the expansion of a single chord; thus far we have been con- 
rented with the prolongation of a progression from I to II (Prelude) 
and w ith the prolongation of a I (Chorale). The fact that the space 
between two chords may be prolonged and that various chords may 

ZhZhh f°° n ? ° nC S1 ? gle Ch0rd ’ was a most important discovery 
which had its origin in the music of the Middle Ages. 7 

These two types of prolongation influence the motion of a phrase 
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a drive from one harmony to another (I to II). The passing chords 
intensify the feeling of drive and direction; the structural progression 
from I to II itself, if unprolonged, would scarcely have conveyed this 
impression of a drive to a goal. The stress here is more on direction than 
on expansion. In the Chorale phrase, however, the impulse of direction 
is weaker, because, for the greatest part of the phrase, the motion lies 
within a single prolonged harmony. The emphasis here is on expansion 
rather than direction, since the prolongation of a single chord checks 
the impulse to attain a new structural goal (in this case, the V). Thus 
in the Prelude, motion develops from the beginning and proceeds 
straight forward until the next structural goal, the II, is reached; in 
the Chorale, on the contrary, the chord prolongation causes a linger¬ 
ing, retarding effect, after which the progression to the new structural 
goal immediately takes place. 

These two different types of motion are not without influence on in¬ 
terpretation. 6 Even in such simple examples it will seem natural that the 
gradual but well-directed drive to a goal will need different interpre¬ 
tative shadings from the “circling around” or “moving within” type of 
motion. These differences are inconspicuous, but nonetheless impor¬ 
tant; in many cases they are achieved quite unconsciously in perform¬ 
ance on the basis of musical instinct. Certainly interpretation is also 
influenced by stylistic and historical considerations. We must never 
overlook the fact, however, that the problem of good interpretation 
lies to a great extent in the music itself and in its musical meaning. 


E. Tonality 

Through its power to subordinate tones and chords in order to extend 
a single chord in time, chord prolongation creates tonal entities; it is 
thus an organizing force. As such it became the essential factor in that 
great concept of musical organization which the music of western civ¬ 
ilization has created and which we call tonality. 

In the following phrase from a Bach Chorale ►[Ex. Ill]^ we en¬ 
counter a chord prolongation which touches on the question of tonal¬ 
ity, even if on a small scale. 

Using the conventional method of harmonic analysis to explain this 
passage, a difficulty arises in connection with the use of a G-Major 
chord (meas. 2) in a phrase in A minor. What is its status, since it 

6 The application of structural hearing to problems of interpretation will become 
clearer as the book progresses. 
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evidences no harmonic relationship to the A-minor chord? 7 Does it 
represent a modulation to a new tonal center, even a “false” or “tem¬ 
porary” modulation to a new key? Since we hear this entire passage as 
an organic whole, despite the fermata, is there not a logical and musi¬ 
cal explanation for the G-Major chord indicating that it is an inte¬ 
gral part of a single structural framework expressing- the tonality of 
A minor? 

If we hear structurally, we find that the D-Major chord is not a 
modulatory agent to the key of G Major, but what is called an applied 
or secondary dominant. Any type of chord, whether it be harmonic, 
contrapuntal, structural or prolonging, can be preceded by an applied 
dominant chord. The function of the applied dominant is to provide 
additional color and to give emphasis to the following chord; it does not 
in any way affect the continued existence of a single key. From this 
point of view, the G-Major chord does not indicate a new tonal center. 
But what is its actual significance? If we listen to the melody carefully 
(Graph a), we realize that the downbeats of meas. i and 2 each give 
rise to ascents of a third (melodic parallelism) and to an added motive 
showing the skip of a third downwards; the downbeats are in stepwise 
progression; together with the downbeat of meas. 3 (which re¬ 
peats the motive skipping down a third) they form an ascending third 
A-B-C of which the other melodic thirds are prolongations. The coun¬ 
terpoint to this ascending third A-B-C is A-G-A, Bach having chosen 
G of the natural minor scale instead of Gjf. Since the top voice tone B 
is a passing note, and the bass tone G a neighboring note, the function 
of the resulting G-Major chord is that of a neighbor-passing chord 8 
(Graph b). Because a neighbor note adds emphasis to the main note, 
in this case the tone A, and since the melodic ascending third horizon- 
talizes an interval of the A-minor chord (Graphs b and c), we must 
interpret the G-Major chord as a chord moving within and circling 
around the A-minor chord, which it thus helps to prolong. The G 
chord has a contrapuntal, not a harmonic, association with the preced¬ 
ing and following A-minor chords and represents an integral part of 
one single prolonged A-minor tonic. This tonic then moves via an 
F-Major passing chord to the II , V and to the final I, which concludes 
the phrase. For final confirmation it would be advisable to play the 
tonal contents of meas. 1 to 3 (downbeat) in logical reverse, that is, 

Xo interpret the G-Major chord as a VII of the natural A-minor key is at best 
an explanation of that chord’s grammatical status, and does not explain its func- 
tion in an A-minor phrase. 

8 See p. 105 for an explanation of neighbor-passing chords. 
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from their structure to the phrase’s completed form, as indicated by 
► [Ex. IV]*. I believe that this procedure completely illustrates the 
basic unity of these measures. 9 

This example offers an excellent illustration of the different results 
attained through chord grammar and harmonic analysis on the one 
hand, and structural hearing on the other. To hear the G-Major chord 
as a modulation to the key of G Major, even as a temporary de¬ 
parture from the key of A minor, destroys the underlying significance 
of this tonal unit expressing a single prolonged chord.' Yet how 
else than as a “temporary” modulation can harmonic analysis explain 
the G-Major chord? Chord grammar, the basis of harmonic analysis, 
provides for no other reading of the phrase. Based, however, on the 
fundamental conception of structure and prolongation in general and 
chord prolongation in particular there evolves an entirely new and far 
broader concept of tonality, by which the G-Major chord is explicable 
as an organic part of the whole passage. This concept of tonality actu¬ 
ally demonstrates what the structural coherence of music means. 

It is essential to realize that a chord, such as the G-Major one dis¬ 
cussed above, may serve either in a harmonic or contrapuntal capacity 
which in no way conflicts with the key in which it appears. If we hear 
this G-Major chord as a neighbor-passing chord of the tonic A minor, 
we can account for its presence in the A-minor key and only then do 
we hear the whole quotation as an expression of structural coherence 
and organic unity. To regard the G-Major chord as a modulation, even 
if temporary, robs the motion of its unity by splitting it into two dif¬ 
ferent keys. 

This brings us to the usual conception of tonality as permitting a 
series of shifting modulations to other keys, sometimes related, some¬ 
times unrelated to the main key, with a return modulation to the initial 
key at the end of the composition. According to this, the beginning 
and the end of the composition guarantee the main tonality. But is this 
what tonality actually means? Is it this conception which Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin and countless other composers revealed in their 
works? When Beethoven indicates that a movement of a sonata or of 
a symphony is in a given key, are we to understand that only the 
beginning and the end define that key, while the remaining sections 
embrace many different keys? 

The accepted definition of modulation is that it is the means of pass- 

9 This is one of the many instances where Bach carries the musical motion over 
the fermata into the next phrase, thus creating a synthesis far stronger than re¬ 
vealed in the original melody. 
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° f one ke y. into another in order to create richness and variety. 
Modulations are divided into two classes, those that are “temporary” 
or false, in which the new key is of transient occurrence, and those 
that are complete” and so of a more permanent nature. Yet what is 
meant by the term “temporary”? Does it imply that the main key actu¬ 
ally has not been relinquished but only temporarily obscured? If so 
and the main key is retained, can there simultaneously be even a tem¬ 
porary .or passing modulation to a new tonal center? Or perhaps “tem¬ 
porary means that the main key has been replaced by a new one but 
only for a short period. In this case, what is the function of the new 
ey and how can we account for it within the main tonality? The new 
teys are usually explained on the basis of their harmonic relationship 
with the fundamental key, such as the key of the relative major, the 
dominant, the dominant of the dominant and so on. Often, however 
the new keys cannot be explained on this basis. In fact, according to 
armonic analysis, there are often so many modulations to temporary 
teys aving no harmonic relation at all to the main key, that the key- 
signature indicated by the composer appears to be both contradictory 
and misleading Furthermore, by pointing out a series of temporary 
keys without showing their function in the work (i.e. how they com- 
me to create a unified whole), the analyst evades the question of the 
significance of these passages within the tonality indicated by the com¬ 
poser. The theory of constantly shifting modulations is thus a real 
descendant of chord grammar. 

Let us now discuss problems of tonality and tonal coherence in a 
.complete composition and then in a section of a large form. The two 
works to be cited differ widely in treatment, style and proportion but 
have the same harmonic framework outlining their respective tonali¬ 
ties (In both the reader may experience difficulties with the structural 
explanation of the top voice. This topic will be taken up later; at this 
point he is advised to concentrate on the problem of tonality.) 

► rp\nL^u the exam P Ies ! s the Schubert Waltz in B minor, op. 18. 

, L£ ' X \ V j- A ,. e esscnCial P olnt of our discussion centers on the passage 
from the D-Major chord in meas. 8 to the D seventh chord in meas 12 
According to harmonic analysis, the D-Major chord (meas. 8) intro¬ 
duced by its own dominant, represents the tonic of a new key, the key 

°f t u he r r f 1 « lve ma j or ; M ^ny persons will feel the continued presence 
o the D-Major key in the following measures because of the D pedal 
point and the outline of the D-Major chord in the top voice created bv 
the sequential motive. They will then regard the chromatic chords in 
meas. 13 and ! 4 as a modulation back to B minor. On the basis of this 
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reading the Waltz modulates from B minor to D Major and back to 
B minor. According to structural hearing, however, the D-Major sec¬ 
tion does not go hack to the fundamental key but goes on to its ulti¬ 
mate goal, the dominant F#-iMajor chord (meas. 15) and the tonic 
(meas. 16). Therefore, a motion onward in one single direction, not 
backwards, is indicated. This element of direction is of vital signifi¬ 
cance; we touch here upon a real difference of conception between our 
approach and the customary method. 

Thus the section usually regarded as in the key of D occurs within 
the motion from the B-minor to the Ff-Major chord, that is, from the 
tonic to the dominant of the fundamental tonality. What then is the 
status and function of the measures commonly understood to be in D 
Major? These measures exhibit a motion within the prolonged D-Major 
chord, the mediant of B minor, 10 which serves as an intermediary goal 
to which the motion from the tonic is directed and which in turn im¬ 
pels the motion to the dominant. Thus the function of this D-Major 
chord is that of a mediant in the structural I-III-V-I progression that 
outlines the harmonic framework of a single B-minor tonality. 

The reader may argue that the explanation of the D-Major section 
as a prolonged III is merely another name for modulation without any 
real distinction in their fundamental implications, and that the differ¬ 
ence lies solely in terminology. This objection, however, is unfounded 
because chord prolongation does not indicate a motion out of the key 
to a new tonal center, not even a temporary one. On the contrary, it 
implies the existence of one key only; by showing the function of the 
D-Major chord as a member of the structural I-III-V-I progression, 
the entire motion is kept within the outline of a single key. 

Whereas the theory of modulation is based on the self-contradictory 
conception of departing from a key while remaining within the key, 
structural hearing proves that a piece with the key signature of B minor 
is really in B minor only, because that key accounts for every chord, 
with or without its prolongation, as an integral part of a musical organ¬ 
ism defining one key. The old conception, on the other hand, makes 
of the so-called main key a mere empty shell or a stylistic peculiarity 
of a certain period. 

The Schubert Waltz furnishes an illustration of another point of 
major importance. Harmonic progressions which constitute the struc¬ 
tural framework of short passages may at the same time serve as pro- 


In most textbooks the mediant of a minor key is indicated as an augmented 
chord. But whenever the mediant is used as a member of a harmonic progression, 
it always appears as a major chord, according to the natural or pure minor scale. 
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locations within a larger context. The I-V-I in the first five measures 
is a progression of this type. While outlining the structure of the meas¬ 
ures in question, it also achieves the prolongation of the I which is the 
first member of the total harmonic framework (Graphs a, c). The bass 
of the I-V-I progression is the horizontalized expression of one single 
vertical chord form. ►[Ex. VI]^ ' 6 

Honzontahzation, as pointed out on page 16, results in prolonga¬ 
tion. Thus the chords built on B, F# and B and their progression create 
a prolongation of a B-minor chord-a harmonic prolongation be- 
cause the chords are connected on the basis of harmonic association. 
►[Ex. VII]^ 

We must, therefore, distinguish between contrapuntal and harmonic 
chord prolongation. Any chord may be prolonged either in a contra¬ 
puntal or harmonic way. 11 In the Schubert Waltz both types occur, 
contrapuntal prolongation in meas. 9-12 and harmonic prolongation in 
meas. 1-5, as explained above. Both grow out of the structural harmonic 
progression I-III-V-I, which represents the progression of the highest 
structural order. All progressions of voice leading, i.e. all prolongations 
show a differentiation between those of lower and those of progres¬ 
sively higher order, comparable to such varying degrees of order as 
motive-phrase-theme-section, etc. The progression of the highest struc¬ 
tural order is the structural framework indicating the composition’s 

basic direction. Throughout this book emphasis is laid on this distinc¬ 
tion. 

The question has probably arisen in the reader’s mind: If I-V-I is 
a prolongation of a I of a higher structural order, must not the struc¬ 
tural progression I-III-V-I also be logically classified as a prolongation 

T tt 3 t w T 3 StlU hlgher structuraI . order? Ir is tru e that the progression 
I-III-V-I is de facto a prolongation of a B-minor chord. This progres- 

sion becomes the structural framework because all other prolongations, 
harmonic or contrapuntal, prove to be offshoots of it in this composi¬ 
tion. The B-minor chord is a governing logical fact but it has no 
structural significance per se. In any piece, the one progression which 
is of highest structural order must be interpreted as the ultimate 
structural framework. 

The presence of the tonality-indicating chord is only one 
more proof that chord prolongation is the essence of tonality. The 
horizontalization of the fundamental chord creates the structural har¬ 
monic progression of which all other prolongations, contrapuntal or 

11 See Part II, Chapters V and VI, for detailed discussion and application of con- 
trapuntal and harmonic prolongations. 1 V 
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harmonic, are integral parts or, we might say, diminutions. It must be¬ 
come clear that the interpretation of certain chords in a composition 
as structural or prolonging depends upon whether we are analyzing a 
phrase, a section or the whole piece. If we analyze three measures of a 
piece, as in the Bach Prelude, then we separate them from the larger 
organism of which they are an integral part. They become a structural 
organism in themselves; therefore we are entitled to call the I-II-V-I 
progression the structural framework of that phrase because it repre¬ 
sents the progression of the highest structural order of those particular 
measures. In analyzing the whole Prelude, however, the three measures 
would appear as a small part of the whole; thus the I-II-V-I progres¬ 
sion would become a harmonic prolongation of a chord of a higher 
structural order. 

It should be unnecessary to point out that all these explanations in 
no way indicate the chronological order of composing. This never can 
be made the subject of a theory of composition; it can never be ex¬ 
plained and differs with every composer. The sole purpose of this kind 
of explanation and the use of the graphs is to show tonal coherence in 
gradual stages—which is necessary, if we are to explain in a systematic 
way what we hear. 

Prolongation is not only applied to harmonic and structural chords. 
Any chord in a piece, whether it be harmonic or contrapuntal, diatonic 
or chromatic, may be prolonged without impairing the tonal stability, 
if its position and function within the structural framework are clearly 
defined. For example, if a passing chord is prolonged, it still retains its 
function as a passing chord although its influence in the phrase has been 
greatly intensified. In short, whether or not a chord or the progression 
to that chord is prolonged, its original function remains the same. How¬ 
ever, the prolongations may not wander aimlessly or vaguely but must 
at all times point to the structural chord that follows. This is especially 
true in large forms in which it is essential for every prolonged chord, 
regardless of the number of measures it covers, to convey the feeling 
of direction in moving to its structural goal. Thus form, as an expres¬ 
sion of artistic unity, depends on the conception and the working-out 
of the prolongations. 

The development section of the first movement of Mozart’s Sonata 
in A minor is our next example; the first problem is to show its relation 
to the structure of the exposition. ►[Ex. VIII]** 

The exposition reveals a structural motion from the tonic A-minor 
to the mediant C-Major chord, in which both of these structural chords 
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are greatly prolonged, thereby creating subjects i and 2. 12 Passing to 
the development (starting with meas. 50), we find that the expanded 
mediant, after an extended prolongation, reaches the dominant with 
the recapitulation beginning on the tonic chord. This indicates that 
exposition and development are held together by an underlying I-III-V 
progression with the recapitulation, starting again on I. We are thus 
confronted with a structural progression very much like that of the 
Schubert Waltz, but on a much larger scale. In both, the conception of 
tonality is the same, but in the Sonata, it is understandable that the pro¬ 
longations are longer and the ear is forced to hear over greater 
distances between structural points. For this reason structural under¬ 
standing of the Sonata is more difficult than of the Waltz. An illustra¬ 
tion of this fact is the wide span between the opening C-Major chord 
of the development section and the D-minor chord (meas. 70). Al¬ 
though the emphasis on this D-minor chord at first suggests that it may 
be a structural goal, the close of the whole section on a dominant 
E-Major chord reveals that the true function of the D-minor chord is 
that of a passing chord between the C- and E-Major chords (Graph c). 
The space, especially between the C-Major and D-minor, and to a 
degree between the D-minor and E-Major chords, is greatly expanded 
and enriched by the intervening chords. These prolonging chords in 
no way impair the integrity of the structural III-V progression in ex¬ 
pressing the A-minor tonality, because they have a clearly defined 
function within the motion from III to V. The great prolongation, for 
instance, between the III and the vital D-minor passing chord can be 
visualized in the following three stages: ►[Ex. IX]^ 

Stage a) shows the basic progression of the whole development as a 
progression from C (III) via D (passing chord) to E (V). 
Stage b) indicates the main prolongation of this progression consisting 
in a stepwise movement via B (meas. 58) to A (meas. 66), the 
applied dominant chord of D. 

Stage c) introduces as a further prolongation an E chord which is part 
of a descending fifth progression 13 between the B and A 
chords. 

Thus the B chord has the function of a passing chord in the motion 
from the III to the A-Major applied dominant chord. Furthermore, it 

12 We had to confine ourselves to this summarizing explanation since it is not 
possible at this point to present a thorough discussion of this exposition. The 
reader, studying the contents of this book, will himself be able at a later stage to 
provide a detailed analysis. 

13 For an explanation of this term, see p. 165. 
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is a remarkable indication of Mozart’s dramatic conception of form that 
the D-minor chord is not prolonged. After the extended prolongation 
leadin'* up to it, such an expansion might have retarded the drive to . 
Instead, the motion from the D-minor chord to the V is prolonged and 
intensified through inversion from an ascending second (D-E) into a 

descending seventh (Ex. VIII, Graph a). 

It was stated earlier that a chord can have a contrapuntal function 
within the structural and tonal framework. This implies that contra¬ 
puntal function suffices to make a chord a member of the governing 
key. This point is illustrated by the B-Major chord which belongs to 
the key of A minor because it serves as passing chord between the III 
and the applied dominant chord of the D-minor passing chord. The 
clearly defined function of this passing chord within the framework of 
the I-III-V-I progression in A minor gives it a rightful place within this 
key, which its prolongation only intensifies. 

Later, many illustrations will be given showing that any chord may 
be part of any key, provided it has a function to fulfill within the struc¬ 
tural framework. In general, whether or not a chord belongs to a key 
depends on function only, not on degree of harmonic relationship, 
chord may be consonant or dissonant, chromatic or diatonic; it may be 
a triad, a seventh, a ninth chord, etc.; only its function decides whether 
it belongs to a certain key. 

When structural hearing is applied to large forms, it is evident that 
the relationships between the harmonic framework, the contrapuntal 
chords and the architectonic elements of chord prolongation which we 
found in single phrases, are also the factors that provide and maintain 
the coherence of the larger sections of a piece or even a whole move¬ 
ment. The factors are basically the same; only the dimensions are larger. 

It is this type of large dimensional hearing which we must either 
possess naturally or acquire in order to grasp the unity and coherence 
fully in any of the larger forms. What insight into the music is offered 
if we explain the organic motion from the C-Major to the D-minor 
chord as a series of modulations from the key of C Major to the respec¬ 
tive keys of B, E, and A Major, leading to D minor? This last would 
then be considered as one more key in the chain of modulations. Hov 
many other keys will the motion from the D- to the E-Major chord 
reveal in addition to the return modulation to the key of A minor. 
Using this analytical method, we start at the beginning of the develop¬ 
ment and somehow arrive at the dominant of A minor; two or three 
modulations more or less would hardly have changed the picture. It is 
surely a more convincing interpretation of the music to hear the dexel- 
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chord progressions to which it gives rise. And rhe same can be said of 
present-day music with its tendency to avoid the hannonic conception 
inherent in the tomc-dommant relationship. To illustrate this pJTthe 
beginning of Hmdenuth's Third Sonata for Piano is cited. ► xi* 
It is 1 cult to see how harmonic analysis could explain this passage 
One could point to several modulations occurring prior to the entrance 
of the tonic chord ,n meas. to, but this would not explain the meanZ 
of this passage in terms of its inner coherence. ^ 

If we listen to it from the standpoint of motion, we find that there is 
a strong motivating impulse leading from the tonic to the Ab-minor 
chord (meas. 9), a neighbor-note chord, and on to the final tonic This 

^Z g Granh W e ° r r l Passion and is indi¬ 

cated in Graph e. It expresses the tonality of B b and determines the 

direction of motion. The neighbor-note chord on Ab, a contrapuntal 

chord takes on structural significance since it is a member of the stmc- 

tural framework of this particular fragment. (The added label C S 

means contrapuntal-structural) Practically the entire passage is a large 

prolonganon of the progression from the tonic to the chord on a! 

° k r n h g at Graph f d ’ one sees the P iv otaI points of motion which indi¬ 
cate the nature of the prolongation. 

These pivotal points consist of a motion in ascending thirds filling the 

second Theb "I “ P 7 ““: fr ° m Bb t0 Cb ’ a Ptolongation of a 

second. The bass also ascends in thirds, the last third (meas. 8-9), how- 

enhs’r 18 CXpreSSe ? 35 3 descendil ?g six th- The composer has used various 
enhariuomo exchanges (see Graphic and b); for instance, the Db in 

meas. 6 is followed immediately by Qf ; instead of an Fb-minor chord, 
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T aJh paSSage ' These prolongations are shown in Graphs a and b. 
Last but not least, the reader’s attention should be drawn to the 

tributeTr" 1 ^™ ’ ^ rh - Vthmic treatment of which so strongly con- 
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ic and each intermediary point introduce phrases which 
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become progressively shorter and more contracted until the final struc¬ 
tural tonic in meas. to is reached. We thus find a contracting sequence: 

rst three and a half measures, then two measures and acain two 
measures, then one measure. Finally the Ab chord appears filling 
half a measure, followed immediately by the final tonic (see the nunv- 
bers in Graph b). This contraction with its resulting momentum vitally 
aids the ear in understanding this passage as directed motion. 


F. The implications of structure and prolongation 

In the course of this chapter, it has been made clear, in the instances 
examined, that the concept of structure and prolongation is the out¬ 
standing factor on which tonal coherence is based. It will be found that 
all explanations of tonal coherence can be based on the same concep¬ 
tion; this is the reason for the voice-leading graphs and the stao-e-by- 
stage explanations which they provide. The recognition of this under- 
ying conception is Schenker’s greatest contribution to the evolution 
of musical understanding. The conclusions which he reached later 
stemmed from that fundamental discovery. 

The conception itself, however, is by no means Schenker’s discov- 
ery. The idea is not new that mankind’s creations, every complex 
thought or spiritual and artistic product is the elaboration, expansion, 
individual shaping or, in short, a series of prolongations of a basic 
underlying idea or structure. 

It is an age-old fundamental principle of creative devising and think¬ 
ing. It has always contributed vitally to the thoughts, actions and crea¬ 
tions of mankind. At different periods, only very few have been con¬ 
scious of it; now, however, as a typical symptom of our time, it has 
become a very conscious concept. It is so natural to our way of think- 
mg, so much a part of our mental disposition and attitude, that, it gov¬ 
erns far more than our scientific and artistic planning and thinking; it 
must be accepted indeed as a universal law of life. 

For instance, let us take language, the logical means of express¬ 
ing our thoughts, and let us think of a very simple example. In the 
process of listening to a long sentence, a sentence with subordinate 
clauses and phrases, we unconsciously grasp the gist of what the whole 
sentence expresses-we grasp the essential outline. This outline appears 
elaborated and extended by means of the subordinate clauses, the pro¬ 
longations. Thus the whole sentence appears as the prolongation of a 
single, structurally organized idea. 
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In preparing a speech or lecture we are confronted again with that 
eternal conception. The ever-recurring problems of being too brief or 
too “long-winded,” of “making one's point clear”; the wish to sur¬ 
prise; the necessity to prepare one point, or to stress another one or to 
recapitulate—all these architectonic principles are dealt with on the 
basis of structure and prolongation. Only on this basis will the funda¬ 
mental idea or purpose of the speech stand out in the maze of elabora¬ 
tions and details. 

In explaining the contents of a drama we should certainly not begin 
with the first sentence of the first scene, but from the basic idea the 
author had in mind; from there we would proceed to the acts and 
scenes and details in progressive stages. Never to lose contact with the 
structure of the whole in spite of the most fascinating details, makes all 
the difference between a clear or confused explanation. 

Every novel or play has a structural idea which can be expressed in 
a few words. The elaboration and prolongation of this idea gives the 
artistic detail, the deviations and detours with all their tensions and 
surprises. The more we consciously or unconsciously feel the relations 
of the prolongations to the structure, the more we have the impression 
of an organism. In an organism we can practically speak of an inter¬ 
dependence of structure and prolongation. For the structural idea only 
receives artistic life through its prolongations; on the other hand, the 
detail alone, without being part of a larger whole, is never an integral 
part of that larger organism—it has no home, and thus remains a detail, 
however beautiful or interesting. 

The same conception is also an essential element of psychology. Psy¬ 
chology does not explain the actions, characteristics or problems of a 
person on the basis of “visible” symptoms. It achieves results through 
penetration into the deep-rooted, unconscious, often long past cause 
of all the symptoms the person presents. In the coherence between the 
basic cause and the actual, visible facts—or in our terms, in the coher¬ 
ence between the structure and its prolongations—lies the explanation 
of a person’s character. 

Thus, in creating or reproducing an organic whole, on whatever 
level and in whatever field, whether in speech, teaching, art, science or 
in the art of living, we are consciously or unconsciously forced to deal 
with the concept of structure and prolongation. 

That this fundamental principle of creative thinking also governs 
musical creation and thus musical reproduction and explanation seems 
obvious and convincing, once one has been awakened to its presence. 
It is so obvious that many musicians quite rightly state that Schenker’s 
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writings have clarified what they instinctively feel and that what seems 
to be a method is in fact the bold systematization of an instinctive tend¬ 
ency to hear and to understand—the inborn tendency for structural 
hearing . 

Music is motion in time. What is the musical meaning of that mo¬ 
tion? How does it come about that we listen to hundreds of measures 
presenting rows of tones and chords and still feel instinctively that 
they form an organic whole? What is musical organism? 

I readily concede that there is a good deal in music, its development 
and interpretation, which can be explained in aesthetic, cultural, his¬ 
torical, philosophical, psychological and physiological terms; a com¬ 
plete explanation will never neglect these vital factors. I believe, how¬ 
ever, that these factors can only be of real value if they are applied on 
the basis of a musical understanding of music y since, of necessity, this 
musical understanding will influence those other factors to a very 
definite degree. 

Strange and exaggerated as it may sound, we have been seriously 
lacking in a musical explanation of music. What we have at our dis¬ 
posal and use constantly are purely descriptive types of explanation 
and teaching. Although it has become only too obvious in many other 
fields that purely descriptive devices have grave limitations, it does not 
seem to have struck the majority of musicians that we are still com¬ 
pletely in the grip of methods that in most cases do not go below the 
most obvious surface of “visible” facts. Chord grammar and the theory 
of modulation are unable to reassemble the fragments into which they 
dissect a musical work. Similar observations apply to current ways of 
analyzing melody, rhythm, form and style. Although we shall return 
to some of these problems in detail later, it ought to be pointed out 
here that according to customary teaching methods these elements of 
composition, all of which represent interdependent parts of an organic 
structure, are channeled off into water-tight theoretical disciplines and 
more or less separately applied to the organic whole presented by an 
actual composition. They live their own life apart from the composi¬ 
tions which they are supposed to explain. 

There seems no doubt that these inadequate pedagogical methods 
and concepts have materially contributed to the present crisis in musi¬ 
cal thinking. As far as they are concerned, the situation can be changed 
and I believe that the revision of basic musical conceptions would have 
a great and lasting effect upon all our musical activity. Schenker has 
opened our ears and minds by penetrating to the significance of musical 
motion and its most subtle problems of coherence; he has opened the 
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door to the understanding of music as an organic expression of motion. 

The fact remains, of course, that even the most penetrating musical 
approach and understanding of all other factors contributing to a piece 
of musical art will never completely divulge the secret of artistic qual¬ 
ity, the secret of great art. There is too much in art that defies reason¬ 
ing and concrete explanation. It is Heinrich Schenker’s work, how¬ 
ever, which for the first time has brought the theory of music and 
composition to a level on which the results of explanation and under¬ 
standing lead to the fringe of the problems of quality. 


I 


PART 



The Pedagogic and Systematic Approach 
to Structural Hearing 


Part II Chapter One 


The Scope of Elementary Theory 


A thorough familiarity with the fundamentals of 
music is a prerequisite for understanding' the following chapters. Such 
studies of elementary theory should, however, be preceded by a great 
.deal of listening experience. It is an unfortunate fact that students too 
often are subjected to theory before they literally have heard music. 
A sound approach to music will base itself on the naive enjoyment of 
listening, since principles and generalizations must be derived from 
observation rather than from dehydrated abstractions. Thus, ac¬ 
quaintance with actual music cannot possibly be overrated. A continu¬ 
ous contact with music will awaken healthy curiosity, which alone 
will make the study of structural problems in music one of vital sig¬ 
nificance. 

Since it is not the function of this book to discuss the first steps in 
theory in detail, a brief outline of its scope may prove helpful . 1 

The Rudiments of Music: 

a) Notation; scales; church modes; overtone series. 

b) Major, minor, diminished and augmented intervals; triads and sev¬ 
enth chords; non-harmonic tones (neighbor and passing tones, 
appoggiaturas, suspensions, anticipations); Roman numerals and 
iigured bass numerals. 

c) Chord grammar (ability to write and identify any chord). 

Listening Approach: 

a) Aural recognition of the material listed above. 

b) Meter (duple, triple and compound); rhythmic design of melodies. 

c) Melodic dictation of folk tunes and themes from instrumental 
music; two-part dictation as preparation for two-part counterpoint. 

(The following books are recommended for study of elementary theory Angela 
Diller, First Theory Book. G. Schinner, Inc., New York, 1921; Alvin Bauman, 
Elementary Musicianship. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1947; William T 
Mitchell, Elementary Harmony, 2nd ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc, New York 1948 
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d) Sight singing, taught with the greatest possible use of music. Ex¬ 
ercises should be reduced to a minimum and used only for points 
requiring special drill. Most of the time allotted to sight singing 
would be devoted to reading the great works of vocal literature. 

e) Analysis of motive, phrase, various cadences, devices such as se¬ 
quence, imitation, etc.; analysis of form (two- and three-part 
forms, sonata form, rondo form, dance forms). 

Music of the masters, frequently introduced and discussed from 
many angles, will eventually convey a general knowledge of their 
styles. This knowledge will be based on the experiencing of a few 
works rather than a formal course in music history. Through listening 
assignments, the student will be encouraged to broaden his knowl¬ 
edge of the literature. He should be asked to illustrate each new point 
with quotations from music with which he is familiar. For this reason 
a basic facility at the keyboard should be acquired. 

On the basis of the four year course now customary in music schools 
and liberal arts colleges, the material outlined will take up 'one or two 
years. During the second year, it will be possible to add the study of 
Chapters II, III and IV of Part II of this book. Chapters V and VI 
should be discussed in the third year, whereas Chapters VII and VIII 
will be the subject of the fourth year of the complete course. It is sug¬ 
gested that Part III be either incorporated into the fourth year studies 
or left for possible post-graduate work. This outline is by no means 
meant to constitute a rigid schedule which does not allow for an occa¬ 
sionally more liberal interpretation. For instance, a preliminary glance 
at the analysis of some of the complete compositions in Chapter VIII 
may be of value during work on earlier chapters. 
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Part II Chapter Two 


Musical Direction as an Organizing Force 


A. Problems of musical continuity and synthesis 


After having mastered the preliminaries outlined in 
the preceding chapter, it is essential for the student to acquire an idea 
as to what music really is, as to the things he is expected to hear and 
grasp in listening to music. This means that he must now be brought 
into contact with the problem of constructive musical understanding. 
So far his mechanical ear has received some training, and he has learned 
to recognize various chords along with their names and symbols. Im¬ 
portant though this is, it does not explain the role these chords play in 
music, which is conceived as a living motion of tones and voices. It is 
just at this stage of his training that the student must have revealed to 
him as clearly as possible the existence of problems of musical struc¬ 
ture and musical context. These should be brought forward now, be¬ 
fore he studies harmony and counterpoint, for the latter will be mean¬ 
ingless disciplines to him unless he can first gain some idea of their 
purpose and role in musical construction. This introduction will not 
relieve him of the necessity of practicing keyboard exercises later on. 
However, if he has gained some idea of the phenomenon of musical 
continuity by attentive rather than passive listening, he will not feel 
that he is being confronted with a deluge of more or less useless exer¬ 
cises. Instead, he will understand why he has to practice certain exer¬ 
cises in written form or at the keyboard, provided of course that they 
represent the musical techniques of composers, rather than theory for 
the sake of theory. 

But how shall we proceed at this early stage of musical training? Is 
not a knowledge of harmony, counterpoint, form, etc. required before 
structural problems can be tackled successfully? Experience proves 
that it is entirely possible to demonstrate elementary problems of musi¬ 
cal structure and continuity even to a student who has not studied 
harmony and counterpoint, but only the fundamentals of music. Fur¬ 
thermore, the basic significance of these two disciplines and the need 
for their detailed study later on can be greatly clarified at this stage of 
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principal purpose of the study of counterpoint and harmony, enough 
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has been achieved for the time being. The student will understand for 
the first time, if only in a rudimentary way, the meaning of construc¬ 
tive and creative listening, which is the precondition for structural 
hearing. 


B. Musical direction—Structure and prolongation 

I. CHORD GRAMMAR—CHORD SIGNIFICANCE 

Let us first examine the beginning of a Bach Chorale. ►[Ex. i]^ The 
reader will certainly be able to label the chords according to their sta¬ 
tus within the key of F Major. In the course of this procedure he will 
give two chords more or less the same label (the V 6 of meas. i and the 
V of meas. 2). We may now ask him if these dominant chords are of 
equal significance within the organic whole of the phrase. The answer 
will be in the negative. He will readily admit, probably without know- 
ing the reasons, that while these chords bear similar symbols, they have 
entirely different meanings within the phrase. The significance of the 
dominant chords can be realized only if the student develops a sense 
for musical direction. 

Composers, like poets, speak in sentences. Just as the contents 01 a 
spoken or written phrase are not grasped by describing and labeling 
the grammatical status of every word, likewise a musical phrase is not 
comprehended as long as we are content merely to label each chord 
according to its grammatical status. This labeling does not and cannot 
take into account the fact that we are confronted with an organic 
whole. To say that a musical composition is an organic whole or organ¬ 
ism means that this composition manifests itself as directed motion. In 
consequence, the main point of interest for musical understanding must 
be the part each chord plays as a constituent of this directed motion. 

Where does this motion begin and where does it lead to? We now 
can explain that the dominant in meas. 2 is the intermediary goal of a 
motion which starts on the tonic of meas. 1 and ends on the tonic of 
meas. 2 at the fermata. The chords between the first tonic and the 
dominant of meas. 2 are connecting links between these two chords; 
t e y e of meas. 1 belongs to this group and partakes of its passing, 
moving character. The first tonic, the V in meas. 2 and the final tonic, 
on the other hand, being stable points, have a stable or structural sig¬ 
nificance (Graph a ). 1 By taking motion and its meaning into considera- 

^?!p c er rl? t note " v aIues in this and the following graphs do not indicate metrical 
alues, they express the different structural significance of tones and chords. 
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tion for the first time, we realize that the same chord, or chords having 
the same or similar grammatical status, can serve completely different 
purposes. The realization, however rudimentary, that these different 
purposes exist, is the first step towards structural hearing. 

Another example which makes clear the different architectonic 
meanings of chords, is the beginning of Scarlatti’s Sonata in D minor. 
^■[Ex. 2]"^ Chord grammar indicates that three dominant chords are 
used by Scarlatti. But if we consider, the phrase as a whole and do not 
merely stumble from one vertical relationship to the next, we hear a 
motion from a tonic chord in meas. 1 to a dominant chord which is 
reached in meas. 4. This dominant chord, as goal of the whole motion, 
is next in significance to the first tonic as a structural element. The 
composer, starting on the tonic, could either pass through other chords 
to the dominant chord or could go to it immediately. But the latter 
procedure would not create any musical length. We should only—to 
make a comparison with a spoken phrase-hear twq words, not a fully 
developed sentence. Adopting the former procedure, the composer 
may even expand certain points along his way. This is just what hap¬ 
pens here on a small and relatively simple scale. First we realize that 
the starting point, the D-minor tonic chord, seems expanded; that is to 
say, at the beginning of meas. 2, despite the intervening dominant 
chord in first inversion, we still find ourselves on the D-minor chord 
(Graph a); this illustration' helps to clarify that expansion. The domi¬ 
nant chord serves only as a support for the tone E which stands as a 
passing tone between the principal tones D and F, tones of the D-minor 
chord. The bass neighbor note C# stresses the embellishing character 
of the dominant sixth chord, which thus is clearly subordinated to the 
tonic. Here, as in the former example, the difference between the two 
dominant chords is fundamental. In Scarlatti’s phrase the dominant in 
meas. 4, being the goal of the whole phrase, is of structural significance, 
whereas the dominant in meas. 1 has no structural significance whatso¬ 
ever, but serves to enrich and expand the tonic. 

What about the minor dominant chord in meas. 2? This chord has 
still another purpose than those just mentioned. It lies on the way from 
the first structural chord, the I, to the goal, the final V. It is not a 
structural chord, but serves as a link between I and V. It is a passing 
chord between two structural chords. The role of the chord on G in 
meas. 3 will be fully understood later; for the time being it is enough 
to understand that this chord does not actually interrupt the progres¬ 
sion of the bass line, but only forms a slignt detour (Graph b). 

In summary, we have found the same chord, the chord on the fifth 
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degree in D minor, in three different capacities; each time this chord 
has a very different significance. It is now obvious that these differ¬ 
ences in chord significance are so important for the understanding of 
this phrase, that the grammatical identity of the three chords in ques¬ 
tion fades into relative insignificance. 

2. MELODY—MELODIC DIRECTION AND COHERENCE 

Before continuing with the discussion of additional examples which 
will make the new problems still clearer, it will be advisable to con¬ 
centrate for a short time on melodic problems. We shall find that with 
melody tones, as with chords, the differences in significance are great, 
and that the moment we take the melody’s direction into consideration 
we no longer can find satisfaction in the mere differentiation of 
principal and dependent, harmonic or non-harmonic tones and other 
descriptive methods, which might be summed up as “tone grammar.” 
Let us take a simple melodic phrase such as ►[Ex. 3]^. It would prove 
entirely misleading to follow the visible successions of tones, because 
they are often not indicative of the phrase’s direction. For example, the 
eighth-note Bb of the second beat is followed by a quarter-note Eb; 
one cannot for this reason assert that Bb leads to Eb; nor does C lead to 
F, the downbeat of meas. 2. Instead the musical ear quite instinctively 
makes a larger connection and will register the upward motion of a 
third from D via Eb to F as the actual melodic line—the melodic struc¬ 
ture. The eighth-notes C and Bb and the quarter-note C are embellish¬ 
ments and thus offshoots or prolongations of this melodic line (Graph 
a). The melody returns from F to D in a somewhat more complex way, 
presenting a downward directed line F-Eb-D. The following illustra¬ 
tion shows step by step the inner coherence between the structural 
line and its melodic prolongations. ►[Ex. 4]*^ It is important to realize 
that structure, as may have been gathered from the examples in Part I, 
in its final analysis is arhythmic, and that rhythm is a vital contributing 
factor in shaping the prolongations. 

Thus, these few measures from the Bagatelle, in their melodic struc¬ 
ture, move up and down a third. 2 This structural third pervades the 
prolongations (D-Bb, Eb-C), making them organic offshoots. The 

2 For the student familiar with this approach, it might be mentioned that, taking 
the piece as a whole into consideration, this melody might very well mean a pro¬ 
longation of D. For pedagogic purposes, however, we may interpret the motion 
up and down a third as the structural motion of this melody. 
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structure thus generates the prolonging thirds in meas. r and also, 
though more veiled, the one in meas. 2. 

In listening to a melody’s direction we, therefore, have to distinguish 
between melody tones which represent the basic direction, outline or 
structure, and those which elaborate or prolong that basic structure. 

Another very instructive example is presented in a phrase by Schu¬ 
mann. ►[Ex. 5]^ Again we must realize that the visible ascending or 
descending motion of a melodic line does not necessarily indicate the 
direction of its structure. For instance, is the ascending line up to A an 
indication of the melody’s structural direction? Careful listening to the 
whole melody will reveal a parallelism of ascending thirds, in which 
the first two tones of the thirds act as upbeats. The tone A (meas. 1) 
now proves to be an incomplete (unresolved) neighbor note of G, from 
which tone the structural line descends; the ascending line to A is 
therefore only a visible continuity of four tones (Graph a). 

The ascending thirds are the prolongations of a melodic structure 
directed downwards from G to C. We realize now that* prolongations 
may also precede the structural tones. In this example the prolongation 
might be likened to two lower grace notes. In meas. 3, however, the 
prolongation succeeds the structural note, thus inverting the sequential 
ascending third into a descending one. This creates a greater intensity 
of motion, since two structural notes now appear in one measure. The 
student should also observe how the appearance of the structural tones 
is varied in each case: The G is followed by its upper neighbor note, 
F appears as a half-note and the E is represented by two quarter-notes. 
How dull the melody would be without these delicate shadings! (Ex. 
5 b) 

The Beethoven and Schumann examples suggest that it is the pro¬ 
longations, melodic and rhythmic, which create the interest and color 
of a melody. However, the value and character of the prolongations 
become clear only if we grasp them as organic offshoots of the mel¬ 
ody’s structure. Consequently the understanding of the structural 
course of the melody and the role the prolongations play will be of 
importance in the discussions that follow. 

While the structure of the preceding melodies reveals morion from 
the beginning, we shall find in the next example a totally different 
problem of melodic direction, ►[Ex. 6] + It would seem at first, that 
the structural line descends immediately from C via Bb to Ab, these 
three tones being prolonged by embellishments. However, in meas. 4, 
the C is reached again; we thus have a return to the starting point 
which indicates a large-scale embellishment or prolongation of C. This 
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C, up to meas. 4, acts as the sole structural tone. In its dominating ca¬ 
pacity, it retains its structural value and can be classified as a retained 
tone (indicated with a dotted line in Graph a). In meas. 5, the melody 
makes an attempt to descend structurally to Bb, only to turn again and 
perform a further prolongation of C to which the melody fleetingly 
returns once more in meas. 6. Only then does the melody proceed to 
Bb and the concluding Ab. 

Summing up, we realize that for the greatest part of its course this 
melody does not move from one structural point to another, but around 
one structural tone. This gives a lingering and delaying effect until at 
last the line descends to the tonic. 

Finally, let us compare the problems of structure and prolongation 
in three melodies presented here in the same key. ►[Ex. 7, 8, 9]^ 

In the Haydn example the structural line 3 moves from C in meas, 

1 to Bb in meas. 3 (see Ex. 7, Graph a). The composer, instead of 
going directly from C to Bb, prolongs this progression through em¬ 
bellishing tones. The melody then proceeds directly to A in meas. 4. 
Throughout meas. 5-8 it will be apparent that basically the melody is 
moving from G in meas. 5 to the final F in meas. 8. However, these 
final measures show many embellishing tones, which themselves are 
ornamented with appoggiaturas. In meas, 5 and 6 the embellishing tones 
are chord tones of the G-minor chord and pivot around a single tone 
G, in contrast to meas. 2 and 3, in which the embellishing tones move 
between two different tones (C and Bb). Since the tone G keeps its 
structural value throughout two measures, it acts as a retained tone, 
finally moving to F. 

Turning to the folk tune (Ex. 8), a cursory hearing might lead one 
to consider F as the first structural tone, since the melody moves in 
meas. 1 entirely within the arpeggiated F chord. Attentive listening, 
however, does not bear out this initial reaction. The first F helps, 
rather, to indicate the chordal background of the melody, which drives 
immediately to C. It is from this tone C that the D (meas. 2) comes as 
a neighbor note; the intervening F serves merely as an embellishing 
tone to C, and in no way affects the real direction of the melody. The 
neighbor note D, in turn, has its own embellishing morion; the melody 
goes from D to the embellishing tone F, from which it returns im¬ 
mediately to D. The neighbor-note morion is then completed with the 
return from D to C. We should assume, so far, that C is the first struc¬ 
tural tone, since the melody has been circling around that tone through¬ 
out the first two measures. Confirmation that C actually is the struc- 

3 The stems connected with the long beam point to the structural tones. 
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tural tone is given by the fact that the melody takes its continuation 
from C by moving to Bb, and after an embellishing C, to A, G and 
finally to F (Graph a). 

Our third quotation, a Schumann melody (Ex. 9), is characterized 
by an extensive prolongation of the tone C (meas. 1 to 4) by leaping 
up a sixth to A and descending stepwise. Before the C is reached again 
the melody retards the motion to C by circling for a full measure (3) 
around D. This relatively extended prolongation of C reduces itself to 
an expanded neighbor-note motion, C-D-C, after which the line de¬ 
scends via Bb to A, which in turn is prolonged. The structural line then 
proceeds to G, where Schumann creates a melodic parallelism with 
meas. 3 (see brackets). With meas. 8 the structural tonic is reached 
(Graph a). 

The student will have realized by now that these three very dif¬ 
ferent melodies have the same basic direction, the same structural 
progression: C-Bb-A-G-F. A comparison of the melodies certainly 
indicates to him that one definite structural line can find its prolonged 
expression in different ways, and he will intuitively sense that there 
are many more possibilities beyond the ones indicated. We have only 
to compare the first two measures of the folk tune with the first four 
measures of the Schumann passage to realize how differently a neigh¬ 
bor-note motion can be elaborated. Observe, too, how differently the 
structural progression from C to Bb is achieved in the Haydn melody 
and in the other two examples. These examples also illustrate two other 
significant points: Firstly, that melodic prolongations can occur above 
or below the structural tones; secondly, that a prolongation may either 
precede or follow a structural tone to which it is related. 


3. RELATIVE SIGNIFICANCE OF MELODIC STRUCTURE AND PRO¬ 
LONGATION 

Generally speaking, there are two factors accounting for the dif¬ 
ferences in appearance and character of the three melodies discussed 
above: the rhythmical distribution of structural tones and particularly 
the distribution and nature of the embellishments, detours and elabo¬ 
rations which we call melodic prolongations. We have found that in 
all preceding examples there is a connection between the tones of the 
structural progression or line, even though they may be separated by 
prolongations. 

Throughout this discussion of melodic problems it has been neces¬ 
sary to draw the student’s attention to structure, since this must be 
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grasped before he can proceed; at the same time the importance of the 
prolongations cannot be too strongly emphasized. The musical under¬ 
standing of a melody requires a knowledge of its basic direction or 
structure, but it requires this knowledge only as a prerequisite for 
determining the course and characteristics of the prolongations. The 
structural tones are the spine of the melody; they establish its basic 
direction. What makes a structural line live, however, are the many 
different types of prolongation, since they provide the character, 
rhythmic interest and color of a melody. Consequently, knowledge of 
structure alone is by no means enough. The mere statement that a 
melody features a descending fifth as structural outline is fragmentary 
knowledge. This structural outline becomes of vital interest if we 
realize the detours and deviations that stem from this basic direction, 
the possibilities of which are unlimited. This is melodic hearing on the 
basis of structure and prolongation, and as such closely parallels the 
situation with respect to chords. 

Later explanations will show the student how to differentiate with 
assurance between structural tones and prolonging tones, so that he 
will not pick out notes at random and profess to hear them in one 
capacity or the other. Only further experience and special studies will 
enable him to proceed from instinctive feeling to certainty based on 
knowledge. However, the feeling for these problems of musical con¬ 
struction has to be awakened; this has been the purpose of the present 
section. 

4. INTERDEPENDENCE OF MELODY AND CHORD SIGNIFICANCE 

Up to this point some examples have been examined from the point 
of view of chord significance and others from a purely melodic stand¬ 
point. However, if we were to continue analyzing melodies, without 
taking the basses and chords into consideration (or analyzing chords 
without listening to the melody), we should soon encounter difficul¬ 
ties. We shall be confronted again and again with the fact that to 
determine the significance of a chord we must grasp the structure of 
the melody. It frequently happens that the meaning of the melodic 
outline clarifies the meaning of the supporting chords. On the other 
hand, the course of the bass often determines which melody tone is 
structural and which is prolonging. 

That these two facts, significance of melody tones and significance 
of chords, are interdependent in forming a musical organism can be 
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shown in a short example from the slow movement of Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op 2, No. 2. ►[Ex. 10]^ The melody embellishes the tone 
F# through a lower neighbor note in meas. 2 and an upper (accented) 
neighbor note in meas. 3. On the third beat of this measure there is 
the final return to F# which then leads to the goal of the phrase, the 
tone E. We therefore can state that the melody moves from a pro¬ 
longed Fit, covering three measures, to E (meas. 4). It is well to keep 
in mind that a neighbor note may not only embellish but also prolong 
the value of the main note. It would thus seem completely inadequate 
to perceive this melodic line by mechanically registering superficial 
facts which show three movements away from Fit, first to E, then to 
G and then again to E. Instead, one has to feel a unifying neighbor- 
note motion around F# in meas. 1-3, and then the descent from this 
Fit to E (Graph a). 

The significance of the three dominant chords in meas. 2, 3 and 4 will 
now be evident. The first two are neighbor-note chords subordinated 
to an over-all structural tonic chord. The final dominant chord, being 
the goal of the phrase, is of structural significance. One must realize 
that in this case, as with the Scarlatti theme (Ex. 2), chords of motion, 
which comprise not only passing chords but also embellishing chords 
as well, are used to prolong the value of one structural chord (here 
by circling around that chord). In such instances the inadequacy of 
c ord grammar lies not only in its neglect of musical direction but 
also in its inability to indicate the interdependence of melody and 
chords. 3 

The same feeling of dissatisfaction would prevail if a mere listing of 
chords were offered as an explanation of the next example. ►[Ex. m]-* 

ere it is primarily the melody and its significance which actually de¬ 
termine the significance of the chords. Graph a indicates a prolonga¬ 
tion of the tone A and shows how it is achieved. The melody moves 
within the interval of A-E (a characteristic interval of the A-Major 
chord) which appears here horizontalized. The dotted line indicates the 
structural retention of A up to meas. 3; only then does the melody 
proceed to B and finally to C#. As to the significance of the chords, it 
seems evident from the foregoing that the A chord governs the scene, 
so to speak, including the first beat of meas. 3 (Graph b). This example 
has a tendency similar to that found in the preceding Beethoven and 
Scarlatti examples, although it appears here in a more elaborate and 
complicated form: several different chords can be subordinated to one 
dominating chord. The meaning of the melody, moving through a 
characteristic interval A-E-A of the A chord, unmistakably contrib- 
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utes to the impression of an expansion of the tonic chord. This impres¬ 
sion is confirmed by the bass which moves within another interval of 
the A-Major tonic, A-C# (Graph c). As a result of this predominat¬ 
ing single-chord outline of melody and bass, the chords on the sixth, 
third and fourth degrees of the scale take on the character of passing 
and embellishing chords within the melodic fourth (A-E) and sixth 
(A-C#) of the bass, and consequently within the realm of the A chord. 
In this way the structural value of the tonic chord appears very subtly 
expanded. We call this phenomenon chord prolongation . The final 
chords, the II, the V and the I, are of structural significance because 
they support the structural tones B and C# of the melody, the structural 
melodic tones of the whole phrase being A-B-C#. The progression 
I-II-V-I thus forms the structural framework within which the other 
chords move (Graph b). 

The discussion thus far, has centered on the difference between tone 
and chord grammar and between tone and’ chord significance. The 
primary purpose of this chapter has been to bring this difference into 
focus. In summary, since chords of identical grammatical status may 
have different meanings even within one short phrase, labeling a chord 
according to its appearance and position within a key becomes insuffi¬ 
cient. Chord grammar is essential, but only as a prerequisite, not as an 
end in itself. 

In the examples cited, we encountered chords which had strong 
structural implications. Such chords, separated by chords of prolonga¬ 
tion, serve as pivots. They are the stable points which determine the 
course of the musical motion on the way to its objective. Expanding 
this framework, creating the element of motion and connection, and 
thus achieving color, richness and prolongation, are chords of very 
different significance. These appear between the structural chords, as 
passing or embellishing chords. In addition, instead of moving between 
two structural chords, these chords may move within or around one 
single chord. In this case, they serve to create an expansion of the value 
of one structural chord which we have termed chord prolongation. 
The structural chords determine the direction of the motion; the pass¬ 
ing and embellishing chords execute that motion—they constitute the 
motion itself. 

In order to hear the different significance of chords and to evaluate 
their part in the formation of the phrase, it is essential to develop a 
sense of musical direction. Whenever we are confronted with musical 
motion which shows direction to a goal, a full explanation of its mean¬ 
ing will demand the answers to three basic questions: Where does the 
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shown in a short example from the slow movement of Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op 2, No. 2. ►[Ex. 10]^ The melody embellishes the tone 
F| through a lower neighbor note in meas. 2 and an upper (accented) 
neighbor note in meas. 3. On the third beat of this measure there is 
the final return to F| which then leads to the goal of the phrase, the 
tone E. We therefore can state that the melody moves from a pro¬ 
longed F#, covering three measures, to E (meas. 4). It is well to keep 
in mind that a neighbor note may not only embellish but also prolong 
the value of the main note. It would thus seem completely inadequate 
to perceive this melodic line by mechanically registering superficial 
facts which show three movements away from F|, first to E, then to 
G and then again to E. Instead, one has to feel a unifying neighbor- 
note motion around F| in meas. 1-3, and then the descent from this 
F| to E (Graph a). 

The significance of the three dominant chords in meas. 2, 3 and 4 will 
now be evident. The first two are neighbor-note chords subordinated 
to an over-all structural tonic chord. The final dominant chord, being 
the goal of the phrase, is of structural significance. One must realize 
that in this case, as with the Scarlatti theme (Ex. 2), chords of motion, 
which comprise not only passing chords but also embellishing chords 
as well, are used to prolong the value of one structural chord (here 
by circling around that chord). In such instances the inadequacy of 
chord grammar lies not only in its neglect of musical direction but 
also in its inability to indicate the interdependence of melody and 
chords. J 

The same feeling of dissatisfaction would prevail if a mere listing of 
chords were offered as an explanation of the next example. ►[Ex. 11]^ 
Here it is primarily the melody and its significance which actually de¬ 
termine the significance of the chords. Graph a indicates a prolonga- 
tion of the tone A and shows how it is achieved. The melody moves 
within the interval of A-E (a characteristic interval of the A-Major 
chord) which appears here horizontalized. The dotted line indicates the 
structural retention of A up to meas. 3; only then does the melody 
proceed to B and finally to C|. As to the significance of the chords, it 
seems evident from the foregoing that the A chord governs the scene, 
so to speak, including the first beat of meas. 3 (Graph b). This example 
has a tendency similar to that found in the preceding Beethoven and 
Scarlatti examples, although it appears here in a more elaborate and 
complicated form: several different chords can he subordinated to one 
dominating chord. The meaning of the melody, moving through a 
characteristic interval A-E-A of the A chord, unmistakably contrib- 
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utes to the impression of an expansion of the tonic chord. This impres¬ 
sion is cohfirmed by the bass which moves within another interval of 
the A-Major tonic, A-C# (Graph c). As a result of this predominat¬ 
ing single-chord outline of melody and bass, the chords on the sixth, 
third and fourth degrees of the scale take on the character of passing 
and embellishing chords within the melodic fourth (A-E) and sixth 
(A-CJ) of the bass, and consequently within the realm of the A chord. 
In this way the structural value of the tonic chord appears very subtly 
expanded. We call this phenomenon chord prolongation. The final 
chords, the II, the V and the I, are of structural significance because 
they support the structural tones B and C# of the melody, the structural 
melodic tones of the whole phrase being A-B-C#. The progression 
I-II-V-I thus forms the structural framework within which the other 
chords move (Graph b). 

The discussion thus far, has centered on the difference between tone 
and chord grammar and between tone and* chord significance. The 
primary purpose of this chapter has been to bring this difference into 
focus. In summary, since chords of identical grammatical status may 
have different meanings even within one short phrase, labeling a chord 
according to its appearance and position within a key becomes insuffi¬ 
cient. Chord grammar is essential, but only as a prerequisite, not as an 
end in itself. 

In the examples cited, we encountered chords which had strong 
structural implications. Such chords, separated by chords of prolonga¬ 
tion, serve as pivots. They are the stable points which determine the 
course of the musical motion on the way to its objective. Expanding 
this framework, creating the element of motion and connection, and 
thus achieving color, richness and prolongation, are chords of very 
different significance. These appear between the structural chords, as 
passing or embellishing chords. In addition, instead of moving between 
two structural chords, these chords may move within or around one 
single chord. In this case, they serve to create an expansion of the value 
of one structural chord which we have termed chord prolongation. 
The structural chords determine the direction of the motion; the pass¬ 
ing and embellishing chords execute that motion—they constitute the 
motion itself. 

In order to hear the different significance of chords and to evaluate 
their part in the formation of the phrase, it is essential to develop a 
sense of musical direction. Whenever we are confronted with musical 
motion which shows direction to a goal, a full explanation of its mean¬ 
ing will demand the answers to three basic questions: Where does the 
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motion begin? Where does it lead? How does the composer reach the 
goal. Here the course of the melody is of vital importance. Just as 
there are chords of structure and chords of prolongation, there are 
tones in a melody winch have structural significance, and others which 
serve either to embellish these tones or to elaborate their progression 

intSl 10 !T d "l We ° bserved that melod y and chords were mutually 
interdependent; the cooperation there between structural melody tonra 
and structural chords was the strongest possible 

of mori™ C °7‘ ete differe,1Ce in s «" !fica "“ between chords 

, d thos ® of stru cture, in practice they are inseparable To¬ 

gether with the melody they form the unity of a phrase, P they create 
an organism The same applies, generally speaking, to larger sections 
and to whole pieces. The distances betwee^ the Structural points are 
larger, the prolongations are on a much greater scale and the tech¬ 
niques used are more subtle and more complicated, but the principles 
remain unaltered. To understand and master these techniques the stu 

Ae meT "'T T* “ t0 ° ls ” and above a11 more ear lining, both 

wLTchoX 3 w kind In ° rder t0 find out for himself 
ich chord or tone is of structural significance and which stands for 

XlT’nr 6 ' m ,° rder . t0 S ras P thoroughly the musical significance of a 
phrase or a whole piece, the student has to master the characteristics 
and implications of each group of tones and chords. Up to the present 
point it has only been possible to give the student a few hints and to 

und?r St r X “"S* he must P ursue in order to achieve musical 

understanding. Now he must gain detailed knowledge which will con- 

cXa'in r TT'f ^ than arbi ttarily selecting 

certain tones and chords as structural, while another person might as 

easily select others. From now on it is vital for him to acquke exact 

knowledge in order to fortify his intuitive understanding. At this point 

counterpoint and harmony enter the picture. P 

C. The functions of harmony and counterpoint 

lord's Xn X 1 haVC n ° ticed that in the exam pl« given, the structural 
, A root position or inversion) invariably form progressions 

bas d upon the fifth relation. These have been called haXonic pro¬ 
gressions. A harmonic relation is one that we define in terms of the 
overtone series the fundamental physical basis for tone relations. As 

6 rSt ° Ven T t0 3 PP ear abme the fundamental is the 
octave. The next tone is the perfect fifth, the first tone “foreign” to 
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the fundamental appearing in the series. The relationship of tones a 
fifth apart is thus established as being the closest possible relationship 
between two different tones. Upon this fifth relation the entire con¬ 
cept of harmony is based. 

All this will be explained more fully in Chapter IV. For the moment, 
it must be pointed out that I-V-I and its elaboration I-II-V-I (the II 
having a fifth relation to V) are truly harmonic progressions. I-V is 
an incomplete harmonic progression, but fulfills a genuinely harmonic 
function. Only progressions of this kind serve a harmonic purpose 
within a phrase, and only they should be the concern of the study of 
harmony. That study should occupy itself solely with the various char¬ 
acteristics, forms and implications of these and similar patterns ulti¬ 
mately based on the fifth relation. 

On the other hand the vast majority of chords one encounters in 
actual compositions belong to an entirely different category. Passing 
and embellishing chords, which are here called chords of prolongation, 
and which fulfill varied functions and have no harmonic relationship 
to each other, appear as the result of the motion of several simultane¬ 
ously moving voices. These chords represent the vertical result of voice 
motion. Since they originate in motion and voice leading, they cannot 
be the concern of harmony; examination of problems of voice leading 
and voice motion is the task of the discipline of counterpoint. 

Counterpoint is not only continuously present but often predomi¬ 
nant even in works which have too often been regarded as purely 
homophonic or harmonic in style. The student should not believe that 
counterpoint is restricted to so-called linear voice leading, to imitation, 
canon, fugue and other typical contrapuntal devices. Its manifestations 
are to be found in every type of composition. 

The general curriculum in most music schools provides for training 
in harmony before counterpoint is studied. After the discussion of 
triads, chord construction and chord progression usually follow, and 
this constitutes so-called four-part harmony. Instead, I suggest that, 
following the study of the fundamentals of music (as outlined in Part 
II, Chapter I) and after having been introduced to the problems of 
structure and prolongation, the student take up a thorough study of 
counterpoint. Then, following completion of two- and three-part 
counterpoint, he should begin his studies in harmony. Although 
in some schools counterpoint is studied before harmony, the reasons 
for doing so are rather different from those presented here. There¬ 
fore I find it necessary to explain the reasons, first, for demand- 
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mg strict separation of harmony and counterpoint, and second, for 
taking up the study of counterpoint before harmony. 

The phrases and sections discussed so far have one fact in common: 
they represent tonal entities. These organisms show the interlocked 
relationship of the main elements of composition-factors of motion 
and prolongation which are elements of counterpoint, and factors of 
stability and structure which are here called harmonic progressions. 
l lotion is the predominant element in tonal music, but, as indicated in 
the examples, it may be directed by the structural framework of the' 

armonic progressions. In spite of this interrelation in composition, it 
seems logical to say that the student must first learn to differentiate 
between elements of stability and those of motion and embellishment, 
i.e. between harmonic and contrapuntal factors in pure form. Most 
compositions which the student plays show the working of both fac¬ 
tors. In consideration of this fact, it should be the prime objective of 
musical education (after instruction in elementary theory has been 
completed) to make the student aware of the differentiation between 
chords or progressions derived from harmony and those derived from 
counterpoint. For this purpose, the interlocked elements of tonal com¬ 
position, harmony and counterpoint have, at first, to be separated as 
strictly as possible. r 

In the beginning we shall concentrate on the individual character- 
istics of each of these utterly different and almost contradictory forces 
Only after making a study of each of these elements in pure form! 
shall we take both simultaneously into consideration (in Chapters V, 

I and VII) which will enable us to examine fully their cooperation 
in actual compositions. Of this cooperation the student has already had 
a g impse. The combination of two different conceptions of musical 

construction constitutes one of the greatest achievements in the history 
or music. 

Contrary to the procedure just outlined, our present-day theory 
very often does not sufficiently separate counterpoint from harmony; 
there is too much overlapping of the two elements. For instance, be¬ 
fore counterpoint is ever mentioned, harmony courses discuss voice¬ 
leading principles and the avoidance of parallel octaves and fifths. 

I hese principles are essentials of counterpoint and belong only sec¬ 
ondarily to harmony. On the other hand, the teaching of counterpoint 
is often done on a harmonic basis, with discussion of cadences, elements 
of harmonic relations, etc. 4 When it comes to composition, on the 

of^ounterpoint emand ^ kn ° wled 2 e of harm °ny as the prerequisite to the study 
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other hand, where harmony and counterpoint are really interlocked, 
each is applied more or less separately. One speaks of pieces or sections 
in harmonic or homophonic style, or of those written in contrapuntal 
style, and thus practically denies the intricate interdependence of the 
elements. The consequences are “harmonic analysis,” “contrapuntal- 
melodic analysis,” “form analysis,” etc., separately applied to products 
of an art, whose characteristic feature is that no element can be ex¬ 
plained without taking the others into consideration. Indeed, the ele¬ 
ments influence each other even to the extent that the course of one 
often determines the course of the other. 

In separating harmony from counterpoint, we shall find that har¬ 
monic progressions contain a contrapuntal feature, the simultaneous 
motion of several voices. The converse does not hold true, however, 
because contrapuntal progressions can be studied in pure form with¬ 
out any interference from harmonic considerations. This appears quite 
logical if we realize that harmonic progressions came to be used only 
after great contrapuntal experience had been acquired during the 
course of several centuries. 

These facts alone speak for studying counterpoint before harmony. 
Quite apart from these considerations, however, the necessity of intro¬ 
ducing the study of counterpoint first lies in the overwhelming part it 
plays in composition. We shall see that, far transcending its generally 
accepted role in the techniques of independent voice leading, imita¬ 
tion, canon and fugue, it represents the fundamental force of musical 
motion. The study of counterpoint develops a sense for musical direc¬ 
tion, for individual voice leading and for chords created through mo¬ 
tion of voices. On the other hand, an early concentration on harmony, 
especially if based on the present-day method with its perpetual drill 
in cadences and its indiscriminate labeling of every chord as a har¬ 
monic individuality, might so hamper the ear, might make it so ca¬ 
dence-minded, that it would lose its instinctive capacity for motion 
and direction. Since music is motion it seems logical that we must first 
learn to move in tones, lines, intervals and chords before the organizing 
power of the harmonic progressions can be really understood. In addi¬ 
tion, the procedure of counterpoint corrects the unconscious tendency 
of some students to hear only from one chord to the next. Since it 
demands hearing and looking ahead, and planning the motion of voices 
in advance, counterpoint is highly important and beneficial for ear 
training and represents the most basic preparation for understanding 
and devising directed musical motion. 


i 
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Part II Chapter Three 

The Contrapuntal Concept 

A. Introduction 


• * . P r ' mai T aim in presenting this chapter is to fur- 

ters V^andVN^ Contra P u " tal con «pt as elaborated in Chap¬ 
ters V, VI and VII. For reasons to be enumerated, this concept is most 

clearly represented within the actual discipline of counterpoint. My 
secondary aim emerges as a direct consequence of this fact If we are 
to work within the framework of the study of counterpoint, full indi¬ 
cations must be given as to the pedagogic approach that most clearly 

tion g w7h eSSe T mCaning ° f tHe Sub i ect - For this reason, atten¬ 
tion will be centered not only upon the discipline of counterpoint as 

demonstrates the contrapuntal concept, but in addition upon the 

pedagogic approach to the subject itself. Insofar as this chapter deals 

marhe 11 ^ 7 appr0ac V 0 the sub ) ect ’ k * addressed essentially to 
teachers and students of counterpoint. However, I feel that beyond 

their pedagogic implications, the coming discussions will serve as an 
— Preparaa ° n f ° r the hearin g approach presented throughout 

Tyn h0 ff estabIisbed h Y J- J- Fux in his Gradus ad Parnassum 
(1725) still offers the best solution of the basic problems of teaching 
counterpoint. I believe, however, as did Schenker, that Fux’s approach 
can only be used with decisive modification. Though Fux thought of 
his Gradus as a method of composition based on the works of Pales¬ 
trina it should be considered merely as an elementary and preparatory 
discipline for one of the elements of tonal composition, apart from any 

° f , Stye ' ThlS view P oint w ih demand some explanation. 
Whether knowingly or not, Fux had allowed elements of composi¬ 
tion of his own time to infiltrate his work so that the Gradus does not 
actually represent sixteenth-century counterpoint in pure form. Knud 
Jeppesen, in his Counterpoint , 1 has produced a more truly represen¬ 
tative book on sixteenth-century polyphony. Although using Fux’s 

1 Counterpoint (translated by Glen Haydon). Prentice-Hall, Inc., N.Y., 1939. 
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method with its division into five species, Jeppesen, with greater in¬ 
sight, has produced a remarkably thorough study approaching in some 
ways a theory of composition of sixteenth-century polyphony. 

But since the sixteenth century, style has changed—changed, as we 
all know, a good deal; yet we still adhere to the same method of teach¬ 
ing counterpoint. This has aroused much doubt and uncertainty. Why 
should one learn these rules, why deal with these limitations, if Bach, 
Mozart and many others apparently disregarded them? Questions like 
these are often answered quite unsatisfactorily. Some theorists try to 
make the study of counterpoint more palatable and interesting by in¬ 
troducing stylistic features from compositions of later periods. Others 
refer the student to such truisms as “nothing can be achieved without 
hard work and strict mental discipline” or “without mastery of the 
strict style, one can never expect to write a good free style.” But the 
question as to where the logical connection between the strict and 
the free style lies is not answered at all. Evidently there has to be some 
connection, or the strict style would be of no help as prelude to the 
free style. In any case, all such vague statements fail entirely to show 
the connection, for instance, between an example of third species and 
a certain technique used by Chopin. In addition, the rather misleading 
term, “strict” counterpoint, has added to the general feeling that this 
method is traditionally upheld, merely for the sake of a method. 

The way out of this confusion has been shown for the first time by 
Heinrich Schenker. From his writings and analyses we can learn that 
there is actually no contradiction between a composition by Beethoven 
and the theory of so-called strict counterpoint. There is rather a relation¬ 
ship comparable to that of structure and prolongation, or of basic idea 
and extension and development. Accordingly, rules and progressions of 
counterpoint should not be applied directly in composition. It is 
senseless to elevate the rules of counterpoint to those of composition, 
senseless because counterpoint does not represent a study verging upon 
composition itself, but only the study of one of various elements form¬ 
ing a complex pattern. The average composition written on a tonal 
basis includes elements of harmony, counterpoint, form, rhythm, mo- 
tivic development, melodic prolongation, chromaticism, etc. If we 
wish to understand the essence of counterpoint, we must separate it 
from this complex pattern and study it in its purest form. For such a 
purpose, the Fux method is highly valuable; it is adaptable as a pre¬ 
paratory discipline even for compositions of far later periods. Prob¬ 
lems of melodic contour in music of all styles may be approached 
through the medium of this contrapuntal discipline. Many contrapun- 
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tal techniques and progressions found in the compositions of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth and even twentieth century are 
based upon the techniques found in Fux, but appear extended and pro¬ 
longed through other elements of composition. 

It is my belief that unless such a connection can be shown between 
the examples considered in the study of counterpoint and voice lead¬ 
ing as it appears in composition, it is correct to call the study of 
“strict” counterpoint obsolete and to insist upon some more “up-to- 
date” method. The Fux method, however, far from being obsolete, 
may be said to represent a quasi-abstraction of counterpoint as a con¬ 
cept. It can be used to demonstrate the contrapuntal way of thinking 
in its purest form, which finds elaborated application in music of 
widely separated periods. It is only in this sense, as a study of the most 
basic principles of voice leading, that we shall employ it. Exclu¬ 
sive study of the Gradus ad Parnassum is inadequate, however, for 
gaining an understanding of the problems of musical direction and 
continuity. These are the problems which should not be separated 
from any contrapuntal study, because counterpoint and musical 
direction are practically interdependent factors. Furthermore, certain 
changes in method will be necessary if, instead of teaching sixteenth- 
century counterpoint, we are to teach the elementary contrapuntal 
techniques of later periods. For instance, the reader will notice a 
broader application of the dissonant neighbor note as well as a less 
rigid limitation of melodic outline. Counterpoint will be discussed not 
on a modal, but on a tonal basis. It must be kept in mind that the study 
of counterpoint is presented here as a preparatory discipline for under¬ 
standing works based on the tonal system. This will bring about cer¬ 
tain deviations from the style of Palestrina, but certainly does not 
imply that we shall drift towards harmony in our choice of examples. 

This brings us to so-called “harmonic counterpoint.” Many theo¬ 
rists have considered it essential that a student have a basic training in 

D 

harmony preceding his contrapuntal study. The student of two-part 
counterpoint is then taught to consider each interval in its vertical 
aspect, to classify it in terms of one chord or another and to deal with 
it accordingly. In three-part counterpoint the same chordal thinking 
is further fortified by permitting certain chord successions while pro¬ 
hibiting others. The consequence is that the student’s exercises are 
neither harmony nor counterpoint, nor are they real compositions. 
The student has learned to produce exercises which, at best, are artificial 
mixtures of harmony and counterpoint, while he has never had the 
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opportunity to study and understand the functions, characteristics and 
possibilities of either element. 

This intrusion of harmonic considerations into the study of coun¬ 
terpoint is not only unnecessary but actually harmful. Two-part coun¬ 
terpoint results in intervals which are the outcome of a horizontal 
conception, not of vertical or chordal thinking. It is harmful for the 
student to have to decide whether or not an interval at which he ar¬ 
rives (E-C, for example) is part of a C-Major chord or of an A-minor 
chord, because he then considers the connection of intervals as a prob¬ 
lem in vertical thinking, not as a result of horizontal motion. Whether 
or not the series of intervals at which he arrives is satisfactory to the 
ear must be judged, not on the basis of chord progression, but accord¬ 
ing to melodic principles. We must never forget that horizontal mo¬ 
tion, the building of a fluent melodic line, is the primary consideration. 
A few sentences from Schenker’s book on counterpoint pertinently 
express his view of the meaning of this study as a whole: 

Counterpoint must be separated from composition if the ideal 
and practical truth of both are to come into their own right. 
, . . The discipline of counterpoint is not meant to teach a 
specific style of composition, but to serve to lead the ear for 
the first time into the endless sphere of original problems in 
music. The ear must be led to distinguish the characteristics of 
the intervals of music . . . and must learn to understand situa¬ 
tions in which two, three or four voices are brought together. 
. . . Counterpoint must restrict itself on the basis of a modest 
exercise ... to demonstrating the nature of the problems and 
their solutions, and should not attempt to be more than a prepa¬ 
ration . . . for genuine composition. 2 

In accordance with this conception of the study of counterpoint, 
the term “pure” seems more adequate than “strict.” Since this is a 
study of the fundamentals of voice leading only, it is necessary to 
eliminate all elements which might in any way obscure fundamental 
principles. Many of the known limitations and rules thus have the pur¬ 
pose of creating a basis for the discussion of pure voice-leading prob¬ 
lems. What appears later to be “free counterpoint” is not obtained 
through a sudden, unmotivated disregard of those limitations and rules, 
but through the addition of other elements of tonal composition. Very 
often these “freedoms” have their origin, not in counterpoint, but in 
harmonic, chromatic, rhythmic or motivie influences. All of these in- 

2 Kontrapunkt. Universal-EcL, Vienna, 1910, pp. 15-16. 
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fluences create prolongations or expansions of the pure forms of coun- 
terpoint. A distinction between “strict” and “free” counterpoint as two 
separate disciplines appears, in that light, to be entirely misleading. 

Since this chapter is not intended as a complete textbook on counter¬ 
point, it will not be necessary to deal with all aspects of the subject. 
Some elements are intentionally omitted which would otherwise be 
vital to the teaching of counterpoint. Because two-parr counterpoirir 
affords the opportunity for a systematic exposition of the present ap¬ 
proach to the problems of counterpoint, this study will be taken up in 
almost complete detail. Indeed, because I wish simultaneously to dem¬ 
onstrate the contrapuntal concept and what I consider to be a sound 
pedagogic approach to the subject itself, this portion of the book will 
actually have very much the appearance of a textbook. However, as 
most of the problems dealt with in two-part counterpoint repeat them¬ 
selves in only slightly altered form in three-part counterpoint and in 
combined species, discussions of these topics will be far more limited,, 
and will include only those details which make a definite addition to the 
contrapuntal concept and which appear necessary as preparation for 
the following chapters. 


6 . Two-part counterpoint 

FIRST SPECIES 

The contrapuntal concept embodies all of the principles which con¬ 
cern the simultaneous movement of several voices. Accordingly, the 
study of counterpoint deals with the setting of two or more independ¬ 
ent voices against each other. 

This discipline, divided by Fux into five species according to rhyth¬ 
mic values, employs a given melody called the cantus firmus. A counter- 
melody or counterpoint is added either above or below this melody. 
While the cantus firmus appears in whole-notes throughout the differ¬ 
ent species, the counterpoint appears in first species in whole-notes; in 
second species in half-notes; in third species in quarter-notes; in fourth 
species in syncopation; and in fifth species in mixed note-values (florid 
counterpoint). 

This method shows a clear progression from the rhythmically simple 
to the complex. Simultaneously, the other elements of contrapuntal 
study, notaMy the use of the dissonance, are presented in a systematic 
way. The culminating point is reached in the fifth species, to which the 
four preceding species serve as preparation, and in which each of the 
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species exhibits its true function and significance within a well-balanced 
whole. Even the fifth species, however, must remain an exercise, since 
certain elements vital to artistic melody as we know it today are still 
lacking. This very lack is the virtue of Fux’s method, which provides 
the opportunity for a study of pure contrapuntal and voice-leading 
problems, entirely removed from other considerations. 

If two melodic lines move against each other, the principal question 
is: What type of motion may we employ between the two voices? 
There are three possible kinds of motion: parallel motion, in which both 
voices move in the same direction ►[Ex. i2a]^; contrary motion, in 
which the two voices move in opposite directions ►[Ex. 12b]**; and 
oblique motion, in which one voice moves while the other voice remains 
stationary. ►[Ex. i2c]^ As the cantus firm usually do not exceed 8 to 
12 measures, it is important to achieve a fair distribution of all three 
types of motion throughout the exercise. 

The movement of the two melodic lines against each other creates a 
series of intervals. Although the intervals result from voice leading, it is 
still necessary to know which intervals may be used. 

Intervals are divided into consonances and dissonances. The primary 
consonances are the unison or prime, the octave, the perfect fifth and 
the major third. The secondary consonances are the minor third and 
the major and minor sixths. Seconds, sevenths and all diminished and 
augmented intervals are dissonances. 

Consonances are characterized by their stability, while dissonances 
tend to move. In reference to this tendency, the fourth, though often 
classified as a consonance because it is the inversion of the fifth, actu¬ 
ally has a dual character. As a vertical interval it is unstable, because it 
tends to resolve to a third, the upper voice moving downward. In two- 
part counterpoint the fourth thus acts as a dissonance. On the other 
hand, when used in three-part counterpoint between the middle and 
top voices, thus presenting the inversion of the fifth, it acts as a stable 
interval or consonance. 

Just as the element of rhythm is studied in this discipline in progres¬ 
sive stages, likewise the elements of motion, as embodied in successive 
consonances and dissonances, will be presented in progressive degrees of 
complexity. Logically then, the first species deals with two melodic 
lines resulting in intervals of stability; all the intervals will be con¬ 
sonances exclusively. For the horizontal motion of the counterpoint 
in all species the following skips should be avoided: all augmented and 
diminished intervals, sevenths of any kind and all intervals greater than 
the octave. 
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The shortness of the melodic line imposes certain limitations. Just as 
it is desirable to achieve variety in the types of motion employed, it is 
important to distribute the possible intervals evenly. Thus combining 
two melodies should not result in a succession of more than three iden¬ 
tical intervals. This rule applies to all consonant intervals with the ex¬ 
ception of the fifth and the octave. 

This brings us to the rule forbidding parallel primes, octaves (and 
hfths, a controversial subject which has come under discussion again 
and again throughout the development of tonal music. Only the origin 

of this principle and its general voice-leading validity 3 will be treated 
here. ' 

Regardless of how it is dealt with by individual composers of differ¬ 
ent periods, the rule forbidding parallel fifths and octaves has a definite 
justification within the simple setting of pure counterpoint. It must 
never be forgotten that we are dealing with elementary problems of 
voice leading in the simplest possible patterns, and that the study of 
counterpoint affords the opportunity to examine the qualities and char- 
actenstms of each interval, both individually and in series. This problem 
s ould not be discussed on the basis of “it sounds good” or “it sounds 
bad, for the aesthetic evaluation of intervals has changed greatly 
throughout the centuries. The issue is not an aesthetic evaluation of the 
intervals, but an investigation of their properties in terms of voice lead¬ 
ing; it reveals which intervals are best suited for use in parallel motion 
and which should only be used singly. 

It is fairly obvious why the unison and octave should not be used in 
parallel motion. One of the basic aims of counterpoint is to develop 
voice leading which is as independent as possible. Parallel primes and 
octaves nullify this demand since the two voices use the same tone either 
in an identical or in a different register. 

But why are parallel fifths forbidden, while parallel sixths and thirds 
are allowed? (These intervals, unlike the prime and the octave, consist 
of two different tones.) The answer lies in the definitive quality of the 
fth; in contrast to the sixth and the third, it is a strongly key-defining 
interval. D-A, for example, inevitably means the boundary interval of 
a U chord, whether major or minor. Neither the sixth nor the third has 
t is qua ity; C-E may be part of a C-Major chord or an A-minor chord 
I hey are neutral intervals. As a result, when the ear hears a succession 

3 Brahms himself gave this problem detailed consideration. He compiled and 

cTl^r"? 01 0f u parallel fifths a,ld 0Ctav - a wide ranJo/mS 

Schenl fr fo' , has been P ubIished ’ commentary, by Heinrich 

Schenker ( Qumten und Oktaven u. a. Univcrsal-Ed., Vienna, 1933). ^ 
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of thirds and sixths, it easily perceives the horizontal flow of two mel¬ 
odic lines, proceeding in parallel motion. But when the ear is confronted 
with parallel fifths, it ceases to hear two horizontally moving voices 
only; it tends to be distracted by the vertical, key-defining aspect of 
each fifth. (Likewise, as the second overtone, its dependency on the 
fundamental is obvious.) To prevent this confusion the principle of 
avoiding a succession of fifths has been established. 

It can be seen that there is an additional objection to a succession of 
parallel primes or octaves. Since these are intervals consisting essentially 
of one tone only, they have a natural tendency to suggest the key of 
that one tone. 

In the following examples one may observe the differences in effect 
between a succession of fifths and octaves or a succession of thirds and 
sixths, using the same top voice. ►[Ex. 13]^ 

In the austere surroundings of pure counterpoint, with its elimination 
of all other elements of composition, even to approach the fifth and 
octave in parallel motion has proved to be objectionable. The moment 
one of these intervals is approached in parallel motion, its vertical, key¬ 
defining aspect tends to overshadow the feeling of horizontal continu¬ 
ity. ►[Ex. 14]^ For this reason one should avoid approaching the fifth 
and octave in parallel motion. ►[Ex. 15]^ 

Before specific examples can be discussed, we must deal with a few 
other general problems. For beginning a counterpoint above the cantus 
firmus , either the octave or fifth should be employed. Since the first 
note of the cantus firmus will always be the tonic, the octave will repre¬ 
sent a doubled stress of the key-note, while the fifth will exhibit its key¬ 
defining quality. While the prime would serve as well as the octave in 
establishing the key, it is usually impractical in the upper counterpoint; 
since most cantus fimri begin with a line ascending from the tonic, free 
motion between the two voices would be impaired by a unison begin¬ 
ning as the counterpoint would be forced to leap. 

A lower counterpoint (i.e. below the cantus firrmis) should start with 
the prime or octave. The function of the octave will be exactly as in the 
upper counterpoint. Precisely because the prime was impractical in the 
upper counterpoint, it is now an advantageous beginning in the lower, 
since the counterpoint will be brought into contrary motion with the 
ascending cantus firmus. The interval of a fifth is naturally out of the 
question in the lower counterpoint, since the tonic of the cantus firmus 
with its lower fifth would yield a beginning out of the key. 

The prime is best employed only at the beginning and at the end, 
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and analyzed within the limited means admitted here. It is precisely 
because of these self-imposed limitations, because of the exclusion 
of such elements as motive, sequence, chromaticism and so on, that 
we are able to study the basic principles of melodic construction, un¬ 
hindered by other considerations. The difference between "melody” 
as it appears in composition and the melodic line which the student 
will strive to achieve must always be borne in mind if the student is 
to understand the advantages gained by the restrictions imposed upon 
him in this study. For example, in writing in the species, the use of 
sequences is forbidden, not because the conception of a repeated pat¬ 
tern of tones is incompatible with good melody writing, but because 
the use of such a device at this stage of study can obscure the main 
issue, which is straightforward melodic development. 

Now as to the student’s approach in actually writing an exercise: 
First of all, he must at no time be allowed to proceed solely from one 
interval to the next, without taking into consideration the melody as a 
whole. Though his ear and mind may still be unable to devise the 
whole melody in advance as a logical entity, one has to train him to 
keep certain general aims in mind, while always planning specifically 
three, four or five measures ahead, according to his musical capacity. 
In general terms he knows now that he must think of a well-directed 
melodic line, which means he must think primarily of a climax reached 
and left in a convincing way. This principle he should always keep in 
mind, be it in the first measure as he begins, or at the point when he has 
arrived at the climax and is searching for a satisfactory continuation and 
conclusion of his melody. 


PROCEDURE OF CONTRAPUNTAL WRITING 

The student may now begin to write an upper counterpoint to a given 
A-Major cantus firmus . ►[Ex. 16 ] M 

Although the student knows that it is possible to begin on the fifth or 
on the octave (on E or on A), he must now decide which is the more 
practical interval for this specific exercise. It is true that with some 
cantus firmi the fifth and the octave are equally satisfactory as a be¬ 
ginning, yet it is equally true that in some cases one of these intervals 
may be more advantageous than the other as a point from which to ini¬ 
tiate a logical motion towards the climax. 

Let us consider the possibility of E as a beginning, and proceed 
through three or four measures. We could arrive at the counterpoint 
indicated in the next example. ►[Ex. ij] M Here we have already come 
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upon a difficulty, for, although the first three measures go along quite 
well, at the fourth we suddenly find that the ccmtus finnus is on the 
verge of colliding with the counterpoint. As a result there is nothing for 
the cqunterpoint to do but to make a leap parallel to that in the cantus 
firmus in order to get out of the way. But this forced parallel leap 
destroys the independence of the two melodies; the counterpoint is 
obviously compelled to employ the tone A, not because this serves its 
own melodic purposes, but only because it has to get away from the 
cantus firmus. This proves that at the very outset one must closely 
observe the contours of the cantus finnus in order to plan an independ¬ 
ent counterpoint. 

Keeping this objective in mind, we can now alter the beginning so as 
to avoid the forced leap. ►[Ex. 18]^ 

Now that we have a beginning we must consider the continuation. 
The first thing we should think of now is the climax. It may occur at 
any point in the counterpoint, as long as its position is organically rea¬ 
sonable. Let us assume that we would like to reach the climax over A or 
B, which means at approximately the middle of the cantus firmus. As a 
possibility let us consider E over the cantus finnus tone A. We have 
nearly reached this point and consequently cannot approach the E step¬ 
wise. Since we shall reach the climax by a leap, it will prove necessary 
to leave the climax in stepwise motion so as not to isolate the climactic 
tone entirely. Let us look at the next counterpoint in the light of this 
fact. ►[Ex. 19]^ 

Two things stand out immediately as detrimental to the melodic line. 
It is not the skip to the climax as such which is disturbing; witb_a proper 
continuation this would be entirely acceptable. It is rather the skip from 
the smallest possible interval to an interval actually beyond the average 
space limit that is objectionable. Thisyvide upward skip in the counter¬ 
point comes simultaneously with a wide skip downward in the cantus 
firmus. Despite the fact that the voices proceed in opposite directions, 
the simultaneous skips make for dependency of motion. 

A second objection is far more serious. The continuation indicated 
completely isolates the tones E and D, a circumstance which, as we have 
known from the outset, weakens the entire melodic line. In addition, 
there is a repetitious use of the tones A and G# throughout the melody 
which should be avoided. The following altered version, using the 
tone D as climax and exchanging G# for B in meas. 5, seems much 
more convincing and eliminates most of the shortcomings of the pre¬ 
vious melody. ►[Ex. 20]Because the climax is approached step¬ 
wise, the skip away is not only possible but actually preferable, for it 
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comes as a relief from a long stepwise motion. And the one B of meas. 

5 suffices to prevent a monotonous repetition of tones. 

However, it is still possible to improve this melody, since it shows a 
tendency towards sequence (see brackets). This shortcoming can be 
overcome quite easily by a change of only one tone, thus effecting a 
satisfactory counterpoint. ► [Ex. 21 ] ^ A beginning of the counterpoint 
on the tone A, though theoretically possible, would have not only lim¬ 
ited the melody’s range, but would have again created a repetitious 
use of this tone. ► [Ex. 22] + 

Further examples in first species are provided. ►[Ex. 23 and 24]^ 
The counterpoint above the cantus firmus needs no comment, since we 
have already discussed fully the basis upon which we judge this to be a 
satisfactory melody. Ex. 24a and b serve as suitable exercises in lower 
counterpoint. Particularly, they demonstrate the different effects upon 
the whole melody, especially upon the climax, of beginning the lower 
counterpoint on the unison or on the octave. 

The student’s ear training may not be sufficiently advanced to enable 
him to hear all progressions presented throughout this chapter without 
the help of the keyboard. In this case he is advised to use the keyboard 
and to listen carefully to all the different versions, voice-leading prob¬ 
lems and exercises. Pure counterpoint must be prevented from becoming 
a mere written exercise which the student is unable to hear. 

SECOND SPECIES 

In the second species the counterpoint moves in half-notes against the 
cantus firmus; in this species dissonance is introduced. 

All the dissonances of tonal music are based upon three fundamental 
forms: the dissonance as a passing note, as a neighbor note and in synco¬ 
pation. Since these forms evolve out of the contrapuntal concept of 
tonal music, they will be introduced systematically into the discipline 
of pure counterpoint. This discipline provides the opportunity of mak¬ 
ing their use abundantly clear, by introducing them separately in 
successive species. Too often the student makes no clear distinction be 
tween a passing note and a neighbor note, although in fact their func¬ 
tions within a melody are distinctly different. To clarify this distinction, 
the dissonance is introduced in second species as a passing note only. In 
third species it will be used also as a neighbor note, and in fourth in syn¬ 
copation. All these possibilities will be combined in fifth species, in order 
to show how they can be blended. 

With the addition of the dissonant second half-note the feeling of 
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motion in the counterpoint is greatly enhanced. ►[Ex. 25]^ First spe¬ 
cies would present a motion from one stable interval to another stable 
interval, as in Ex. 25a. In second species there appears the germ of what 
will be termed "directed motion.” One has the feeling in Ex. 25b of 
beginning at a stable point and of proceeding through a point of tension 
on towards the following stable point. In this case the dissonance acts as 
a bridge between the two consonances, and as such is entirely dependent 
upon the consonances on each side for clarification of its own meaning. 
It is in this way only, as a passing note or passing interval between two 
consonances, that the dissonance may be used in second species. This 
use of a dissonance within a stepwise progression implies that a voice 
may not leap either to or from a dissonance, which is a fundamental 
principle of pure counterpoint. 

Since any consonant interval is stable, its function does not need to 
be clarified by its relationship to any other interval. Consonances may 
be used freely in second species, on either the first or second beat. They 
may form passing notes or intervals but also may be approached or left 
by leap. Although it is not forbidden to leap across the bar line, it is 
usually better to leap within a measure than from one measure into the 
following. The reason will become clear when the examples are dis¬ 
cussed. 

In second, as in first species, parallel fifths and octaves on directly 
adjacent beats are objectionable. On the whole, parallel fifths or octaves 
should be used with caution on successive first beats, although in cer¬ 
tain instances the second beat can prevent the characteristic impression 
of parallel intervals. ►[Ex. 26]^ Although it is clear that the fifths in 
Ex. 26a will be too strong because they are used in a sequence, the fifths 
in Ex. 26b are quite admissible, because the melodic line continues in the 
opposite direction, thus weakening somewhat the effect of the perfect 
intervals. The same principles hold true in general for parallel octaves, 
although these intervals should be used less often than the fifths. On 
the whole, progressions involving the perfect intervals should be used 
only rarely because of their key-defining quality. 

According to the same principles given for first species, the approach 
to the octave or the fifth in parallel motion should be avoided. 

Whereas it is preferable in first species not to use the unison in the 
course of the melody because it may tend to create the feeling of an 
ending, it is possible to use this interval in second species, but with cer¬ 
tain reservations. Although the use of the unison on the first beat could 
produce a similar result as in first species, a unison appearing on the 
second beat does not have the same effect, since the second beat could 
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never cause an impression of ending. It may happen that the unison is 
approached by a large leap, as a means of gaining a new register or of 
getting into a more advantageous position. Regardless of how the unison 
is approached, however, it must be left in such a way as to justify the 
use of this interval. If the counterpoint leaps away from the unison, the 
impression is given that there was no actual voice-leading or melodic 
reason for using this interval. Therefore the counterpoint must leave 
the unison stepwise. Furthermore, in practically all cases, a more con¬ 
vincing result will be obtained if the counterpoint proceeds in the direc¬ 
tion opposite to that by which the unison was approached. ► [Ex. 27] < 

It is possible to begin a melody either with two half-notes in the first 
measure or with a half-rest followed by a half-note. It is preferable to 
begin an exercise with a half-rest, since such a beginning accentuates the 
nature of the species at the outset. 

The next to the last measure may contain either two half-notes or a 
whole-note, as in first species. If two half-notes are used, the second half¬ 
note, the one directly before the final tonic, must be the leading-tone. 
In minor keys this necessitates the elimination of the augmented second 
by raising the submediant. ►[Ex. 28]^ Since the species are based on 
diatonic progressions, the use of the altered sixth and seventh degrees 
must be restricted to the next to the last measure unless one uses a 
whole-note for the leading-tone. ►[Ex. 29]^ 

Obviously, in this species it is possible for the counterpoint to be more 
independent of the cantus firmus and to achieve a far more fluid melody 
than in first species. Here, as always, the primary consideration con¬ 
tinues to be a well-directed melodic line. This can never be achieved by 
writing an exercise which in reality consists of a first species melody 
with a second half-note thrust by force into each measure. The second 
half-note must be an integral part of a melodic whole, if the study of 
second species is to be of any value. In general, melodies are desired in 
which each tone has some real part to play within the motion of the 
whole. The problem here is to apply this principle within a second- 
species melody. 

Let us consider a possible exercise. ► [Ex. 30] ^ Up to the climax tone 
Eb, what we actually have is a descent of the interval of a seventh, and 
an immediate reascent of an octave. Very little is accomplished by this 
motion, not because the line up to Eb is bad in itself, but because it is 
ineffectually used. The melody neither covers this space by a large leap, 
nor proceeds in a smooth stepwise motion. Instead, the entire line is 
summed up by the ear as a passing motion up and down a scale, with a 
few tones arbitrarily omitted here and there. 
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Analyzing the functions of the tones within these melodies, it becomes 
more clear why in one place (Ex. 30) the impression of indecisive 
motion is created, and why in another (Ex. 31) this impression is 
altered. Since in second species the actual motion is carried from the 
downbeat of one measure to the downbeat of another through an inter¬ 
mediary second beat, the function of the second half-note in carrying 
t is motion is of vital importance. Various treatments of the second 
half-note are possible, each of which must be discussed in detail. 

The role of the second half-notes of meas. f and 3 in Ex. 30 is quite 

V 111 * 1 ese tone i serve as Posing tones, forming the most direct type 
of melodic line. The second half-note in meas. 6 of Ex. 31 has what 
might be called an opposing function, since, instead of forming a direct 
melodic line, it deliberately breaks that line to go into another register 
in order to start anew from another point. 

But what is the function of the second half-note of meas. 5 in Ex. 30? 

1 he skip of a third may hardly be taken in the same sense as the leap of 
an octave in Ex. 31, which effected a change of register. Indeed, despite 
the fact that it is reached by a small leap, the D of meas. 5 (Ex. 30) 
actually serves primarily as part of a passing motion on the way up to 
Eb. Meas. 5 in its most direct form would show a succession of mixed 
note-values. ►[Ex. 32]^ The leap of a third often serves as a passino- 
motion of which one tone is simply omitted. It is merely a variation of 
what in its most natural form would be a direct stepwise line. This 
technique of the skipped passing tone is one which will be encountered 
later on in many instances. 

What is the meaning of meas. 2, Ex. 30, where a skip of a fourth 
appears as part of the motion downward from D to Eb? In a sense it also 
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abbreviates a stepwise passing motion. ►[Ex. 33]^ On the other hand, 
the way this leap is applied in Ex. 30 does not appear to be convincing. 
We must distinguish between leaps abbreviating and contracting step¬ 
wise passing motions and those which we may call true leaps. A true 
leap causes an interruption of the melody and, for the sake of melodic 
variety, effects a change of register or a change of melodic direction 
(often a change of register is followed by a change of direction). The 
leap of a fifth, sixth or octave especially, creates the impression of a true 
leap and should be used as such. The fourth, on the other hand, being a 
border interval because of its size, should be used with caution either as 
a true leap or as an abbreviation of a passing motion; occasionally the 
fourth seems to act in both ways simultaneously. 

Neither of these leaps, however, should be applied as is the fourth in 
the beginning of Ex. 30. There it appears in the midst of a passing 
motion which had begun in the preceding measure and which continued 
afterwards in the same direction. The leap in such cases lacks a clearly 
defined function and is therefore unconvincing. 

It is possible to alter the beginning of Ex. 30 so as to make the leap of 
a fourth quite acceptable. ►[Ex. 34]^ The next examples illustrate the 
effect upon the melodic continuity of various leaps discussed above. 
►[Ex. 35]^ 

In Ex. 31, meas. 3 and 5, one finds the second half-note serving a 
different function. Here there is a single step between the successive first 
beats, and the second half-note serves merely to delay the motion. 

It is possible for the second half-note to have still another function. It 
may be used as a substitution in a progression which in its natural form 
would contain some voice-leading error. 

For instance, a progression containing parallel fifths would be inad¬ 
missible. ►[Ex. 36]^ If A is substituted for C, however, the parallel 
fifths are eliminated. ►[Ex. 37]^ We have here, then, a case of melodic 
substitution in an elementary form. This device may be used not only to 
improve the voice leading, but also to achieve variation in the melodic 
line. ►[Ex. 38]^ 

We have already pointed out that leaps across the bar line are in 
most cases inadvisable. It can now be seen more clearly why this is true. 
►[Ex. 39]^ It remains doubtful what purpose has been served by the 
second half-note of the first measure in each case; it appears at first to be 
part of a stepwise motion. But instead of continuing stepwise, the mel¬ 
ody leaps away, leaving the second half-note without continuation and 
thus without function and justification. The second half-note, coming 
on the weaker of the two beats, is always dependent upon the con tin ua- 
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There follow two additional examples in second species, which need 
no comment. ►[Ex. 44, 45]^ 


THIRD SPEdES 

In third species the counterpoint moves in quarter-notes. In this spe¬ 
cies dissonances will be employed not only as passing notes, but as 
neighbor notes. Here for the first time it is possible not only to progress 
in a continuous line towards a certain point, but also to interrupt the 
progression of the melody for a moment to prolong the value of a single 
note by means of an embellishment. 

The simplest form of embellishment is the neighbor note, which may 
appear either above or below the main note, and either on the accented 
or the unaccented portion of the measure. ►[Ex. 46 ]*+ 5 Not only may 
the upper and lower neighbor notes be used singly, but they may com¬ 
bine as an embellishment of a single tone. ►[Ex, 47]"* 

Here we find an apparent disregard of one of the fundamental princi¬ 
ples of pure counterpoint mentioned before, that a voice may not leap 
either to or from a dissonance. But actually there is only a visual leap 
from a dissonance, for the ear hears the entire motion as a contraction 
of two complete and thoroughly understandable neighbor-note motions, 
as in Ex. 47b. Actually the D goes, not to B, but to C, of which it is a 
neighbor. Similarly the B comes, not from D, but from the first C, Each 
motion is delayed, but with the final tone C the ear hears the connection 
and comprehends the whole as an embellishment of one tone. 

A further prolongation of the neighbor note 6 gives us the following 
melodic embellishment. ►[Ex. 48a]** This may be expanded even 
farther, resulting in an embellishment which comprises five tones. 
►[Ex. 48b ]< 

In this species we may employ at the same time the two concepts of 
melodic continuity, namely, melodic progression (motion from one tone 
to another) and melodic embellishment (the prolongation of a single 
tone). Each of these types of motion may be used separately within a 
single measure. ►[Ex. 49]^ In addition, melodic progression and 
melodic embellishment may be combined. ►[Ex. 50]^ 

Progression and embellishment have different effects on the momen¬ 
tum of the melody. As is evident from the illustrations, embellishment 

5 The consonant neighbor-note motion 5-6-5 may also be used now. 

6 All derivative uses of the neighbor note (for example the incomplete neighbor 
note and the appoggiatura) are not introduced in the species, for we are mostly 
dealing with elementary forms throughout our study. 
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another. In addition, the use of the same embellishment in one measure 
after another is monotonous, even though the use of the neighbor note 
is slightly changed each time. 

As explained previously, in order to judge whether or not the climax 
is satisfactory, we must examine how it is approached and how it is left. 

If we stopped at the tone F, we should find that there is no objection 
to the way in which that tone is reached (overlooking, for the moment, 
the repetition of the neighbor-note motions). But as soon as we examine 
the continuation we realize that within the melody, taken as a whole, the 
climax is not organically reached, for it is both approached and left 
by a leap. Such a motion tends to isolate the tone rather than to accentu¬ 
ate its use as an integral part of the whole. Furthermore, the climax is 
weakened by its repetition in meas, 7. 

The ending suffers from the same difficulty which appeared in the 
beginning of the exercise, a needless repetition of the same type of 
movement, this time of straightforward melodic progression. The end¬ 
ing gives an impression merely of repetitious scales which run up and- 
down between two tonics. It should be plain, then, that no motion, 
neither melodic progression nor embellishment, is good or bad in itself, 
but will show its real value only in relation to a succession of several 
measures. 

The following counterpoint to the same cantus ftrmus shows certain 
improvements of the melodic line. ►[Ex. 55]** This counterpoint 
reaches its climax tone in meas. 7. The ascent to this tone is still gradual, 
but has a far more fluid line than that of Ex. 54. The monotony of the 
neighbor-note motion is eliminated; this motion is replaced by a line 
which progresses, recedes and drives onward to the climax. The line has 
made use of the possibilities of both progression and embellishment, 
without weakening the organic direction towards the goal. After reach¬ 
ing the climax, the counterpoint moves more gradually towards 
the end, giving more space for movement, so that the static quality of 
the last four measures of Ex. 54 is eliminated. 

If we examine the functions which tones may have in third species, 
we will find that in many ways they are similar to those of second spe¬ 
cies. The possibilities of melodic progression and of melodic embellish¬ 
ment have been discussed quite fully above, but there are new possibili¬ 
ties for melodic substitution. 

The motion in Ex. 54, meas. 5, is an example of a substitution. Pro¬ 
ceeding directly from F to Bj j ►[Ex. 56]"* would not have been bad 
in terms of the motion of the melody, since it would have helped to 
maintain the feeling of the climax tone which had been reached by skips. 
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resolve either upwards or downwards according to the specific case 
The syncopation, on the other hand, always appears in a series of equal 
tied or sustained intervals, and in composition, in the majority of in 
stances, it resolves downwards. ’ 7 

There are certain simations in which it seems to me to be unquestion¬ 
ably logical that the dissonance resolves downwards. Such cases are the 
7-6, the 4-3 and the i i-io in the upper counterpoint, and the 2-3 and the 
9-1° in the lower counterpoint. In each type, the dissonance resolves to 
either the sixth or the third, the two intervals which, because of their 
neutral quality, are best suited to movement in series ►[Ex 621^ It 
seems quite understandable that the 7 should not resolve up 'to 8 and 
the 4 up to 5 in the upper counterpoint, and similarly that the 9 should 
not resolve up to 8 in the lower counterpoint, for the latter resolutions 
would result in perfect intervals which are not always desirable from 
the standpoint of contrapuntal continuity. 

But not all of the resolutions follow this reasoning. Why are the reso- 
lutions 9-10 and 2-3 in the upper counterpoint and 4-3 and 7-6 in the 
lower counterpoint considered objectionable? ►[Ex. 63]-* From the 
standpoint of continuity these upward resolutions seem to be quite sat¬ 
is actory, yet they are forbidden in the discipline of counterpoint. I do 
not believe that an entirely satisfactory explanation has yet been offered 
ot why the dissonant syncopation in its elementary form should in all 
cases reso ve ownwards. On the whole, the principal reason seems to 
be a pedagogic one. It is quite possible that, because the principal syn¬ 
copations resolve naturally downwards, as enumerated above, the ex¬ 
ceptions to this rule have been sacrificed for the sake of pedagogic 
consistency. ^ D ® 

# 


When the counterpoint lies above the cantus firmus, the syncopa- 
10ns 2-1 and 9-8 should not be used in series, as this would automati- 
ca y create a succession of parallel unisons or octaves. Similarly, the 

4 5 an 7-8 syncopations should not be used in series when the counter- 
point is in the lower voice. 

How then are the 5-6 and the 6-5 syncopations to be treated? To 
egm with, there is a fundamental distinction between these and the 
typical fourth species syncopations. Here both of the intervals involved 
^ onsonances. This circumstance produces a situation quite in con¬ 
trast to both second and third species, and to the dissonant syncopation 
in fourth species. In second species one has the normal stress of strong 
and weak beat, in which the first is the strong, consonant beat, while the 
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rhythmic as well as melodic continuity; accordingly, the primary issue 
in this species will be to investigate the general principles that lead to 
logical rhythmic continuity. 

Each species may be used not only in its pure form within any given 
measure, but may be used in combination with other species within the 
same measure. If the melodic line is to possess unity and continuity, each 
measure must be the natural outcome of the preceding ones, and must 
at the same time serve as sound preparation for what is to come. There 
should be no abrupt stops, no single element which interrupts the con¬ 
tinuous flow from beginning to end. 

The only species which has a restricted use within fifth species is the 
first. This is understandable since the use of whole-notes in a melody 
which should feature a continuous melodic and rhythmic flow is not 
practical, except at the end. It would create an awkward beginning and 
would inevitably bring the melody to a stop. 

The eighth-note can be used in this species, but it has a different func¬ 
tion from the other note-values. While the melody is carried forward 
by the quarter-notes and half-notes, the eighth-notes merely pass with¬ 
in the actual flow of the melody or form a small embellishment. Thus 
they must always be used stepwise, either as neighbor notes or as part 
of a passing motion. Occasionally it is possible to jump to an eighth- 
note, but in such cases the first eighth-note should form the beginning 
of a short passing motion. In general, they must be used with great 
caution and with careful observance of their real function. ►[Ex. 66]^ 

In the combination of different note-values, the most natural and ele¬ 
mentary succession is from the long to the short. It is upon this general 
principle that the whole conception of rhythmic continuity is based. 
Of possible combinations of note-values within a measure, some succes¬ 
sions are entirely in accordance with this principle, while others are in 
contradiction to it. ►[Ex. 67]^ The most natural and therefore appro¬ 
priate combinations are given in Ex. 67a-d. 

The succession, short to long, in any form, creates impressions which 
are contrary to the aims of pure counterpoint. In the first place, such a 
succession tends to counteract the normal beat stresses within a measure, 
since the longer note-value always accentuates the beat upon which it is 
placed (Ex. 67f and h). Although, in a composition, we may often wish 
to utilize a displacement of the beat to gain some particular rhythmic, 
motivic or thematic end, the purpose here is to learn how to move 
entirely in accordance with the natural laws of rhythmic impulse. Only 
later when the student is able to utilize a rhythmic figure or peculiarity 
for motivic purposes should a conscious alteration of the normal succes- 
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dissonance. In each of these instances, however, the leap is only visual 
(as in Ex. 47), since the dissonance proceeds actually not to the second 
but to the third quarter-note. As in the case of the combined upper and 
lower neighbor note, the ear is able to hear the essential connection with 
the true note of resolution. 

It is possible to substitute two eighth-notes for the second quarter- 
note. ►[Ex. 70]^ This substitution must be made in accordance with 
the function of the second quarter-note of the measure and also with tlv 
general rules governing the use of eighth-notes. It may be recalled th v 
eighth-notes may only be used stepwise, as part of a passing or of a 
neighbor-note motion. A leap to the first eighth-note is possible, but 
only if it forms the beginning of a passing motion (Ex. 70c). In all the 
above examples, the use of the syncopation is essentially of the fourth 
species type. However, if a tied quarter-note rather than a tied half-note 
is used as the beginning of the syncopation, the basic succession is 
altered in a more fundamental way; the consonance which serves as the 
beginning of the syncopation now comes on the fourth instead of the 
third quarter of the measure. ►[Ex. 71]^ It is possible to use the tied 
quarter-note preferably when it is followed in the next measure by a 
normal syncopation beginning on the third beat. In this way the quar¬ 
ter-note syncopation serves as a preparation for the syncopation to 
come. But because it represents a divergence from the normal succes¬ 
sion, this altered syncopation should be used sparingly, preferably only 
once in an exercise. ►[Ex. 72]^ 

The relation of the counterpoint to the cantus finmts presents no new 
problems. Each species will maintain exactly the relation to the cantus 
ftrmus which it has in unmixed form. For this reason there is of course 
no new problem involved when a measure moves entirely within any 
one species. Even the mixture of species within one measure and the 
addition of eighth-notes actually create no new relationship; their use 
depends solely upon a proper application of the appropriate species in 
any one case. The eighth-notes will represent either an extension of 
fourth species, when they appear in connection with a syncopation, or 
of third species, when they appear in connection with quarter-notes, as 
previously illustrated. 

Not all of the new possibilities which appear in fifth species will be 
discussed here. The general rule is still that each tone must have some 
clearly defined function and must be used in accordance with that 
function. Several possible combinations of a half-note with two quar¬ 
ters within a measure are presented in order to illustrate how one must 
think in terms of function in a mixture of species. These same ways of 
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notion upwards from F to Efc>. The outline of a seventh is bad, 
hurried effect of eighth-notes in the passing motion up to Eb. 
In ►[Ex. 77]"* the impression of haste is entirely eliminated by the 
substitution of motion in quarter-notes. Although eighth-notes must 
always be used with caution, they have their own functions within a 
melody, and, within proper limits, can be used to real advantage to gain 
variety in the melodic line. 

Syncopations will be exceedingly useful in fifth species, as they will 
form the actual rhythmic life of the melody. To take full advantage of 
the syncopations, one should employ them in series. In such a series, it 
is always important to vary the techniques of resolution. It will be 
monotonous if eighth-notes are used each time, even if their use is 
slightly varied, since in pure counterpoint such repetition as a motive is 
not appropriate. ►[Ex. 78]^ One should take note of the various pos¬ 
sibilities both eighth-notes and quarter-notes offer. ►[Ex. 79]^ 

It was evident from Ex. 74 that it would be impossible to gain a sat¬ 
isfactory melody by merely adding one species to another, in whatever 
order they might appear. Each measure must in some way prepare for 
what is to follow. In proceeding from second to third species, for exam¬ 
ple, it is best to prepare for the coming quarter-notes by a measure con¬ 
sisting of a half-note and two quarters, which serves as a connection 
between the two species. ►[Ex. 80]^ Similarly, ►[Ex. 81]^ shows a 
mixture of note-values which helps to gain a smooth flow of rhythm. 

The examples which follow offer some of the possibilities of fifth 
species. ►[Ex. 82, 83, 84]^ 



C. Three-part counterpoint 

Three-part counterpoint is discussed here primarily for its bearing upon 
the contrapuntal concept, and only secondarily from the pedagogical 
point of view. Certain aspects of first and second species, and a few facts 
pertaining to fourth will be discussed. The use of third and fifth species 
in three parts can be clearly understood from the study of two-part 
counterpoint and from a knowledge of the general principles of move¬ 
ment in three voices. There are no new methods of work here. 

first species 

The study of counterpoint deals with two or more melodic lines 
which move simultaneously, each line maintaining its own melodic indi¬ 
viduality. When there are two such melodic lines, the vertical result is 
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are consonant with the bass, so that it too represents a consonant triad. 
But in the second inversion this is not the case. Although the bass forms 
a consonance with one of the chord tones, it forms a dissonance with the 
other. Therefore the triad in second inversion is dissonant. 

Within the major mode and the natural minor mode there are not 
only major and minor triads, but one diminished triad. This triad in 
root position is dissonant, since it contains a diminished fifth in relation 
to the bass. However, in first inversion this triad is no longer dissonant, 
since there is no longer a dissonance between either of the voices and 
the bass. The precedence of the bass is so great that even though an 
augmented fourth appears between the two upper voices, the triad is 
still consonant. This triad, like all other triads, is dissonant in second 
inversion. 

In short, the consonant triads include all major and minor triads in 
root position and in first inversion, and the diminished triad in first 
inversion. Other triads are dissonant, and accordingly may not be used 
in first species. 

Any of the consonant triads may be used either in open or close form. 
The student already knows the distinction between open and close form 
from his study of elementary theory. Not only is open form permissible, 
but it is preferable; it gives better spacing between the voices than close 
form, and gives opportunity for better voice leading. 

In addition to being used either in open or in close form, the triads 
may appear either as complete or incomplete triads. More than two 
incomplete chords should not appear in succession, unless the voice 
leading warrants it. The incomplete chord containing the fifth and the 
octave ►[Ex. 85]^ is best employed at the beginning or the end of an 
exercise. However, its occasional use in the course of the exercise may 
be entirely justified. 

The unison should be avoided between any two voices except at the 
beginning and the end of an exercise, since even a momentary appear¬ 
ance of this interval reduces a three-part counterpoint to only two 
voices. 

In the next to the last measure the leading-tone should appear in one 
of the voices; it is preferable to have a complete chord in this measure. 

The reasons which make parallel fifths and octaves unsatisfactory in 
two-part counterpoint are equally applicable in three-part counterpoint 
with regard to motion between any two voices. However, in a three- 
part setting there are instances in which a progression to the fifth or the 
octave in parallel motion is permissible. If all of the voices proceed in 
parallel motion, it is better that no two of them should move into an 
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That being the case since thTrWl ch ° rd -; su c ccs a° n ,” for example, 
leading have been discussed in detaiHn^ m 7 and of voice 

“point, they are not repeatedt te. C °’“ 1 ' !Cam ™ h 

be apparent Slat” t D “ U ” ttrp ° i "^ “ ? Ven ' Ic wil1 
contrapuntal chords. ►[Ex. 86^ zoning results in a series of 
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In each subsequent species one voice moves in the species, while the 
cantns firmus and the other voice move in whole-notes. Both the “spe¬ 
cies” part and the cantiis firmus may appear in any voice. 

SECOND SPECIES 

In a two-part setting the second species introduced a passing note and 
thus a passing interval. Analogously, a three-part setting produces a 
dissonant or consonant passing chord between the consonant first beats 
of two consecutive measures. Through the activity of the second half¬ 
note there occur, however, not only passing chords, but in addition, 
chords which have a delaying purpose and chords which improve the 
voice leading—all of them arrived at exclusively as a result of voice 
leading. To illustrate how these chords may appear, whether the “spe¬ 
cies” voice is at the top, in the middle or in the bass, three examples are 
given. ►[Ex. 87, 88, 89]^ 

In Ex. 87, meas. 2, the tone Efc>, and consequently the entire chord 
which results on the second beat, is used in passing from first beat to 
first beat. In meas. 6, the Bb on the second beat serves as a delaying note 
beeween the otherwise directly adjacent tones D and C. As a result, the 
chord itself takes on a delaying character. 

These and other uses of the second half-note already cited in second 
species in two parts, appear in all three of these exercises, regardless of 
which is the “species” voice. Thus in Ex. 88, meas. 5, the tone G is used 
as a delaying tone between the chords on B and on C. In Ex. 89 the 
chords on the second beats of meas. 2 and 3 are passing chords; in this 
case the main passing motion is in the middle voice. 

How such progressions of chords resulting solely from voice motion 
and voice direction are used in composition will be discussed in detail 
in Chapters V-VIII. 

fourth species 

The fourth species presents especially interesting problems if the 
syncopated half-notes are in the inner voice. Progressions occur which 
will be encountered later on in elaborated form. ►[Ex. 90]^ 

COMBINED SPECIES 

The possibility arises of letting three voices move in different note- 
values. Practically speaking, this means that the cantus firmus is the 
only voice which proceeds in whole-notes, while each of the other 
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The Harmonic Concept 

A. Contrast to contrapuntal concept 

In addition to counterpoint and the progressions of 
chords resulting from counterpoint, music of western civilization has 
developed chord progressions of very different appearance and signifi¬ 
cance. These progressions are based on the relationship between certain 
tones, a concept foreign to the principles of pure counterpoint. Since 
this relation between tones is a harmonic relationship, the resulting 
chord progressions are harmonic progressions and the members of these 
progressions harmonic chords or harmonies. 

The relative distribution of contrapuntal and harmonic chords or the 
predominance of either group within a unit is a decisive factor in the 
interpretation and understanding of a phrase, a section or a whole piece. 
1 herefore, recognition of the fundamentally contrasting characteristics 
o harmony and counterpoint is essential. Although more will be said 
ater of the cooperation between contrapuntal and harmonic chords, at 
the present time emphasis is laid upon their basic differences. These 
aiiterences may be demonstrated by means of the simplest melodic line, 
► hF CSC ^ n 1 m ? r t ^ rd ‘ ^ l * s melodic line may be treated contrapuntally. 

. X ‘ £ “ f° r tonal reasons the bass must conclude on C, it is ob- 

vious that D of the melody should be set against B, since the use of D 

1 C -j j? S WOu d causc parallel octaves. In order to create motion in 
tne middle voice and thus avoid retaining G for all three chords, the 

m% t S S1 f P ended mto the second chord and then proceeds through F 
• n this example the movement and direction of three voices are 
e primary considerations; the outstanding contrapuntal factor is the 
p ogressum of the intervals 10-10-8 in the outer voices. Chords are 

af ., med , as a result of this motion, and their connection has been 
achieved on a definitely contrapuntal basis. 

" f-i neXt exam P le ’ however, although the same chords are used, a 
ry lfferent result is obtained. The setting of the melody is based on 
a harmonic conception. Finding a satisfactory counterpoint to the de¬ 
scending melodic third is of less concern than finding a “harmony” as 
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with the G chord written in one place in root position, and in the other 
in first inversion. This may appear to be a minor change which does not 
actually affect the status of the progression as a harmonic I-V-I pro- 
gression. Recalling the statements made in Chapter II, I contend that 
only the grammatical status of the chords is similar, but that their actual 
significance is very different. In principle there is a decisive difference 
between a bass featuring neighbor-note motion (a typical melodic-con¬ 
trapuntal device) and a bass motion which indicates a fifth association 
(a harmonic relation between tones and their triads). This difference in 
the basses is significant and underlines the distinction between a purely 
contrapuntal and a purely harmonic conception. Certainly tonic and 
dominant chords are used in both cases, but the significance of these 
chords in the two examples is widely divergent. 

The fundamental harmonic progression can be enriched with either 
the II, the III or the IV. Each of these chords asserts a harmonic associ¬ 
ation of varying degree with the I and the V—however, only if placed 
between those two harmonies. They thus elaborate the fundamental 
harmonic progression, producing the three patterns, I-III-V-I, I-II-V-I 
and I-IV-V-I. ►[Ex. ioi]< 

The order in which these three progressions are presented indicates 
their structural significance. Ex. 101 a shows the III placed naturally 
under E of the rop voice. The harmonic relationship of this chord to 
the I, though weaker than the fifth relation, seems evident, since the 
third is one of the overtones close to the fundamental. The larger impli¬ 
cations of this progression I-III-V-I were demonstrated in Part I, Chap¬ 
ter II. As shown there, it can serve as the harmonic framework for a 
large section or even a whole piece (see Part I, Ex. VIII and V). In an 
actual composition, the single members of such a progression often ap¬ 
pear widely separated. Here, however, the progression is given in a 
contracted form which may sound unfamiliar. It is therefore necessary 
to point out the larger implications of such a progression, in order that 
its true use may be understood. 

Ex. 10ib presents the II, which has a fifth relationship to V. The 
harmonic progression I-II-V-I may be set not only to a descending 
third, but to the elementary melodic progression of a descending fifth, 
with the tone E appearing necessarily as a passing note. 

Finally Ex. 10 ic introduces the IV, which is the fifth below the tonic. 
The IV thus lacks a natural upper fifth relationship to the I, which 
considerably weakens its harmonic role. On the other hand, the prox¬ 
imity to V strengthens its driving tendency to this harmony. 

Once these progressions were firmly established, it became possible 
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C. Exercises 

k 

The student must acquire complete mastery of the fundamental pro¬ 
gression, its three elaborations and the secondary harmonic progression, 
not only in written form but above all at the keyboard. For the time 
being, melodic progressions of a descending and ascending third or a 
descending fifth should suffice. The significance of these melodic pro¬ 
gressions in tonal melodies cannot be fully grasped at this stage. How¬ 
ever, the student will readily realize that these progressions fill in the 
main intervals of the tonic chord and thus form the most elementary 
and the clearest possible horizontal outline of the tonality. This makes 
them especially suited to serve as top voices to the harmonic progres¬ 
sions. 

In practicing these progressions it is well to distinguish between their 
written and keyboard forms. This is important because many students 
are not sufficiently familiar with the piano to play every kind of distri¬ 
bution of the voices between two hands with equal ease. Ex. 100-102 
represent therefore the easiest and most practical type of keyboard ex¬ 
ercise. It places the top and two middle voices in one hand and only the 
bass in the left hand, giving the student a clear perception of vitally 
important bass progressions. 


KEYBOARD EXERCISES 

i) Play the fundamental, the elaborated and the secondary harmonic 
progressions as described above, 

a) Practice them in all major keys. 

b) Always think ahead; have the whole progression including 
top voice clearly in mind before you play. This will prove to 
be of great help later in prolonging and expanding these ele¬ 
mentary progressions. 


WRITTEN EXERCISES 

The problem of written style should be taken up as soon as the pro¬ 
gressions just discussed have been mastered. This should be done in a 
four-part vocal or, as we may call it, “ chorale style” ► [Ex. 106] *+ The 
student, who by now is familiar with chord construction and three-part 
counterpoint, will have no difficulty in writing these progressions satis¬ 
factorily. 
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the appearance of a major chord on the third degree of the scale in 
contrast to the minor chord on the third degree in major. 2 

We now come to the progressions I-II-V-I, I-IV-V-I and I-VI-V-d. 
The progression I-II-V-I is presented in two versions, with II in root 
position and in first inversion; the latter reduces the effect of the 
diminished chord. ►[Ex. no] - * 

In summary, harmonic progressions in minor keys, with the exception 
of the dominant, present the chords of the natural minor scale. 

KEYBOARD AND WRITTEN EXERCISES 

1) Practice at the keyboard in all minor keys all versions of har¬ 
monic progressions with melodic progressions of a descending 
fifth and a descending or ascending third. 

2) Write in chorale style several harmonic progressions in different 
minor keys. Watch for good voice leading. 

There are further possibilities of mixture between major and minor. 
►[Ex.ni]-* Here a progression in major has been given a temporary - 
minor coloring by introducing the subdominant of the parallel minor; 
this is still the procedure seen in Ex. 107. Ex. mb, however, represents 
a second type of mixture in which one member of a harmonic progres¬ 
sion is mixed with its own major or minor counterpart; in this instance 
a chord which is originally minor appears as a major chord. 


E. Intensification of the V by a preceding < chord 

The dominant of a harmonic progression often appears emphasized and 
intensified through a preceding £ chord. ►[Ex. 112]-* 

Why is the ® chord, which is plainly the second inversion of a tonic 
chord, not marked as I4? It is necessary to recall the distinction made 
earlier between the grammatical status and the actual significance of a 
chord. Although this chord is a second inversion of the tonic, its sig¬ 
nificance lies in the fact that it emphasizes the V. It has the effect of a 
4 chord constructed as a suspension or appoggiatura on the dominant 
bass tone G and resolving to 3, rather than of an independent chord; 
it appears closely linked with the V. Proof of this lies in the fact that in 
listening to an example such as Ex. 112, an ear uninfluenced by 
theory will hear the 1 chord not as a return to the tonic, but as a 

2 The reader is reminded of the I-III-V-I progression in Ex. V, discussed in Part I. 
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chord belonging to and strengthening the V. The grammatical status 
ot a chord is always the same within one key, but its significance varies 
according to its function within the tonal unit, phrase or section. I!; 
is t e grammatical label of this chord whereas S 3 characterizes 

the significance of the S chord in connection with the following domi¬ 
nant. Since chord significance is our primary concern, the label just 
menuoned will be employed in preference to a purely grammatical 


F. The use of seventh chords within the harmonic 
progressions 

Besides the V', the IIS and IV' also appear frequently within the 
harmonic progressions and provide added color. Here the suspension 
indicates a slight contrapuntal influence. ►[Ex. 113, 114]^ 

It has already been stated that the V 7 aids in achieving satisfactory 
voice leading. The student should exchange V 7 for V in one of the ex- 
“ s ^ e the improvement in voice leading brought about by the 

1 his chord may also be used to prevent parallel octaves. ►TEx 
115]^ 

All these examples provide additional evidence of the contrapuntal 
influence to be found in harmonic progressions. This fact, however, in 
no way detracts from the overwhelmingly harmonic significance’ of 
these progressions. 


G. The use of two harmonic progressions in succession 

There are many instances in which a theme or melodic phrase is sup¬ 
ported by two successive harmonic progressions. ► [Ex. 1 id] * serves as 
an illustration of this technique, which may show a succession of vari¬ 
ous types of harmonic progressions; here the end of the first harmonic 
progression is simultaneously the beginning of the second. 

keyboard and written exercises 

1) Add Ex. 112-116 to the repertoire of keyboard exercises. Practice 
them in all major and minor keys and explain their meaning. 

2) Write the same examples in chorale style in several major and 
minor keys. Observe good voice leading. 
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H. Harmonic progressions supporting melodic 
embellishments 

All the harmonic progressions given so far support melodic progres¬ 
sions. Discussion of the harmonic concept would be incomplete, how¬ 
ever, without reference to the fact that harmonic progressions often 
support the other elementary type of melodic motion, the melodic em¬ 
bellishment. As indicated in the preceding chapter, the melodic embel¬ 
lishment, in contrast to the melodic progression, circles around one 
tone. The next examples show various melodic embellishments sup¬ 
ported not by contrapuntal, but by harmonic progressions. ► [Ex, 117]^ 


KEYBOARD AND WRITTEN EXERCISES 

1) Practice all examples in Ex. 117 at the keyboard in all major and 
minor keys. 

2) Write the same examples in chorale style in several major and 
minor keys. 


I* Summary and outlook 

The harmonic progressions presented throughout this chapter show the 
harmonic element in. its most concentrated form. When these progres¬ 
sions have been mastered in written form and at the keyboard the study 
of harmony in its purest form, as a complementary discipline to two- 
and three-part pure counterpoint, will have been completed. 

The essence of counterpoint lies in the flow of horizontal lines. In 
three-part counterpoint, these lines result vertically in chords which are 
connected solely on the basis of motion and voice leading. In contrast 
to this type of chord connection, harmonic progressions are based on 
chord relationships. A chord has a harmonic function only if it proves 
to be a member of one of the five harmonic progressions in its complete 
or incomplete form (the latter is shown in Chapter VI). 

It is an interesting fact that, in most cases when the II, III, IV and VI 
chords are not used as intermediary harmonies between I and V, i.e. 
if they do not come from I and proceed to V, they then lose their 
original harmonic significance and become contrapuntal chords. Sep¬ 
arated from the progression I-V, these chords have a contrapuntal 
function eliminating any possible harmonic implication. 
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Structure and Prolongation I 


In the two preceding chapters, harmony and counter- 
pomt were separated to the greatest possible extent in order to present 
their fundamental characteristics. It was seen that they originate from 
very different conceptions and represent very different attitudes to¬ 
wards the problems of musical continuity. While counterpoint and 
contrapuntal progressions represent the element of motion, harmonic 
progressions, through the harmonic associations of their members, ere! 
ate stable, but limited musical organisms; they represent musical organi¬ 
zation and entity m its most basic and concentrated form. Thus* the 
forces of motion and the forces of stability are brought into juxtaposi- 

To a great extent, the problems of tonality and tonal composition 
(regardless of style) do not result from either harmony or counterpoint 

W rLmf" 0UtgI0Wth °, f a COmbina ~" of * J two contrasting 
h K f ,f’ ‘V s eSSentlaI ’ at this P oin t, to explain how they have 
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A. 


Contrapuntal chords or progressions within the 
harmonic framework 


I. PASSING CHORDS—VOICE-LEADING CHORDS 
Passing chords 

pr ° greSSionS from 110 V or “ Ae intermediary 
1 1CS • • 311 f inc ^ catec * as asc ending motions, because the 

in T r P T tl0n ° f J \ ab ° Ve 1 ™ S P roce dure, however, in no way 
indicates that ascending bass motions are more frequently used in com- 

fromTrn n« n ^essions. If, for instance, the bass descends 

from I to II , which happens just as often as it ascends, the interval out¬ 
lined is that of a fifth. 

This interval may be filled either with one passing note which creates 
a motion in thirds, or with several passing notes in stepwise progression 
s uch bass progressions may generate one or several passing chords 
within the harmonic framework of I-II 6 -V-I. ►[Ex ! i8]« The coher 
ent bass motion directed from C to F makes it clear that the above pro¬ 
gressions show a drive from I to II 6 via one or more other chords before 
proceeding to V and the final I. Concentrating on Ex. i i8a, we realize 
that it is the function of the chord of the submediant to connect the I 
with the II . Thus the A chord, as a result of voice direction and con¬ 
nection, is a chord derived from a contrapuntal conception; it is a pass- 
mg cW. As such it has a completely different function than the I or 
the I which, together with V and the final I, form a harmonic frame¬ 
work. I lus framework appears slightly prolonged through the insertion 
of a contrapuntal element in the form of a passing chord. In order to 
istinguish between harmonic and contrapuntal chords, only harmonic 
chords will be marked with Roman numerals. A passing motion will be 
indicated by an arrow. 

Whereas Ex. i i8b shows a slight intensification of the first progres¬ 
sion, the additional passing tones in the top voice as well as in the bass 
help to create a series of several passing chords (see Ex. 118c). The pres¬ 
ence of these passing chords (the sixth chords on B, A and G) increases 
the contrapuntal factor which in turn heightens the elements of direc¬ 
tion and prolongation between I and II 6 . Although this II 6 is a sixth 
chord too, its function is completely different from the three preceding 
chords in first inversion. The fact that the direction of the bass changes 
right after the II 6 and the fact that this harmony moves on to V makes 
the II 6 not only a pivotal chord but also a member of the harmonic pro¬ 
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gression I-IP-V-I. Again we see (we remind the reader of the first 
examples of Chapter II) that chords with similar grammatical symbols 
may have very different functions. The dominant in meas. 3 is a member 
of the harmonic framework with a structural significance, whereas the 
dominant sixth chord in meas. 1 is a contrapuntal chord, a passing chord, 
and thus a chord of prolonging significance. 

In summary, it may be stated that the harmonic and the contrapuntal 
concepts have been combined to create coherent musical progressions. 

The next examples ►[Ex. 119, 120]^ present illustrations closely re¬ 
sembling the progressions of Ex. 118a and b. 

Although the passing chords in the above progressions are placed 
between I and an inversion of II or II 7 , it happens frequently that pass¬ 
ing chords are found between I and the root position of the supertonic 
chord. Through inversion of the bass, which by nature moves a second 
upward, the composer can gain the greater space of a seventh down¬ 
wards which opens the way for the use of several passing chords. 
► [Ex. 121]^ Here we encounter two triads in root position, the sub¬ 
mediant and the subdominant, as passing chords between I and II. To 
call such a progression a harmonic progression I-VI-IV-II-V-I shows 
a complete disregard of the various functions chords may fulfill. It is 
time now to recall one of the statements made in the summary of Chap¬ 
ter IV. It was pointed out there that two intermediate harmonies of 
equal strength would impair the drive to the V, because each would 
offset the impulse of the other in elaborating this drive. I believe that 
the student will recognize without difficulty that in Ex. 121 the II is 
the one salient harmonic force between I and V, and that neither the VI 
nor the IV can be classified as an intermediary harmony. Since the bass 
shows a coherent progression to the II, at which point the direction 
changes, it is the function of the VI and the IV to connect and prolong 
this piogression. These chords therefore are passing chords on the way 
from I to II, both of which are members of the harmonic framework 

I-II-V-I. 

An example illustrating passing chords between I and II can be found 
at the beginning of Bach's Chorale No. 348. ►[Ex. 122]^ This phrase 
also serves to show that a harmonic chord may be found on a weak beat, 
the fourth beat, whereas the subdominant chord which the bass motion 
indicates to be a passing chord is placed on the stronger third beat. 
There are even instances in which a passing chord is put on the first 
beat of a measure as in the Chorale phrase quoted. ►[Ex. 123]^ In the 
first measure the I appears expanded; on the fourth beat of this measure 
the bass starts to move directly from G via E to C where it changes 
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direction by going to D, the bass of the dominant chord, which in turn 
is followed by the 1.1 hus the E-minor chord, in spite of its position on 
the first beat, remains a passing chord between I and III; and the V, 
though set in the weakest possible rhythmic position (the second eighth- 
note of the second beat), constitutes the V of the harmonic framework 
I-IIS-V-I. This example illustrates that rhythmic position per se is 
not indicative of a chord’s function. The factor actually determining 
whether or not a chord has harmonic or contrapuntal function will 
always be its position within the voice-leading pattern and the purpose 
it fulfills within that pattern. 

Sometimes passing chords require the addition of a specific contra¬ 
puntal technique (acquired in pure counterpoint) in order to achieve 
satisfactory voice leading. If we listen to the progressions in 
►[Ex. 124]^ the passing-chord function of the G 6 and F 6 chord is 
obvious. They would create a succession of , parallel fifths, however, 
if the progression of 7-6 syncopations were not used to provide better 
voice leading. 


exercises 1 


1) 


2) 



3) 


As a review, explain the meaning of all preceding examples in this 
chapter. In regard to this and all future exercises, it must be empha¬ 
sized that real understanding is achieved only if the student can 
define and clarify a problem. For this reason, exercises of this kind 
are of utmost importance. 

Practice Ex. 118, 121, 124 at the keyboard in several major and 
minor keys using either keyboard or chorale style. Always plan 
the progression in advance and keep in mind which technique is 
illustrated. To memorize chords without understanding their func¬ 
tion will never lead to structural hearing. 

After doing these exercises it is particularly important for the stu¬ 
dent to find other passages from the literature, illustrating the tech¬ 
niques discussed so far. 


b. Passing chords improving voice leading 

In the progressions in Ex. 124 our attention was focused on the 
achievement of good voice leading. This ever-acute problem presents 
itself most strikingly whenever the outer voices both move downward 
starting in the position of an octave or tenth. ►[Ex. 125, 126]^ The 
juxtaposition of progressions with good and bad voice leading shows 
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that in Ex. 125 parallel fifths have been avoided through the use of the 
5-6 technique. In Ex. 126 the octaves have been avoided by means of 
an 8-10 progression. In minor keys the II, a diminished triad, is often 
replaced by the II 7 , the III or the II 6 . ►[Ex. 127]^ In each of the pre¬ 
ceding examples all chords between I and II are passing chords; even 
those on the second beats in Ex. 126, where only the top voice partici¬ 
pates in the passing motion, can be classified as such because they take 
part in carrying the motion downward. However, all chords on the 
second beat in all three examples have a voice-leading function in addi¬ 
tion to their main function as passing chords; they promote good voice 
leading. Chords which fulfill such a function are called voice-leading 
chords . Thus the chords on the second beats are simultaneously passing 
and voice-leading chords. We shall presently return to this latter chord 
function. 

The student must realize that the power of the contrapuntal element 
within the framework of the harmonic progressions has increased con¬ 
siderably. In the above examples the progression from I to II has been 
extended or prolonged. This prolongation is made possible by the inver¬ 
sion of a normally ascending second not only in the bass, as seen in 
Ex. 121, but also in the top voice. ►[Ex. 128]^ Such an inversion cre¬ 
ates a wider space and makes the introduction of more passing chords 
possible. It is these passing chords that carry the motion from I to II. 

The combination of contrapuntal with harmonic technique has pro¬ 
duced a significant development of the original conception of passing 
chords as derived from the principles of pure counterpoint. The instinc¬ 
tive recognition of the coherence existing between members of a har¬ 
monic progression makes it possible to separate those members, even 
more than has been shown so far, without causing a loosening of their 
structural contact. The artistic separation and simultaneous connection 
of those members is expressed in terms of musical motion through 
counterpoint and contrapuntal progressions. Pure counterpoint tends to 
move for the sake of motion. Here, motion and its logical execution, not 
motion to a structural goal (excluding purely melodic goals, such as the 
highest or lowest note) are the prime objectives. On the other hand, 
harmonic chords, with their strong inner coherence, are virtually pre¬ 
destined to establish structural points which in turn give added purpose 
to the contrapuntal progressions directed from one of these points to 
another. Thus the principles of pure counterpoint are no longer the sole 
determining factors for the validity of voice leading. It is the greater 
structural power of direction to a structural goal which makes prolonga¬ 
tions of pure contrapuntal techniques possible. 
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direction by going to D, the bass of the dominant chord, which in turn 
is followed by the I. Thus the E-minor chord, in spite of its position on 
the first beat, remains a passing chord between I and II? ; and the V, 
though set in the weakest possible rhythmic position (the second eighth- 
note of the second beat), constitutes the V of the harmonic framework 
I-IIs-V-I. This example illustrates that rhythmic position per se is 
not indicative of a chord’s function. The factor actually determining 
whether or not a chord has harmonic or contrapuntal function will 
always be its position within the voice-leading pattern and the purpose 
it fulfills within that pattern. 

Sometimes passing chords require the addition of a specific contra¬ 
puntal technique (acquired in pure counterpoint) in order to achieve 
satisfactory voice leading. If we listen to the progressions in 
►[Ex. 124] the passing-chord function of the G® and F® chord is 
obvious. They would create a succession of parallel fifths, however, 
if the progression of 7-6 syncopations were not used to provide better 
voice leading. 


EXERCISES I 


1) 

2) 

v 

3) 


As a review, explain the meaning of all preceding examples in this 
chapter. In regard to this and all future exercises, it must be empha¬ 
sized that real understanding is achieved only if the student can 
define and clarify a problem. For this reason, exercises of this kind 
are of utmost importance. 

Practice Ex. 118, 121, 124 at the keyboard in several major and 
minor keys using either keyboard or chorale style. Always plan 
the progression in advance and keep in mind which technique is 
illustrated. To memorize chords without understanding their func¬ 
tion will never lead to structural hearing. 

After doing these exercises it is particularly important for the stu¬ 
dent to find other passages from the literature, illustrating the tech¬ 
niques discussed so far. 


b. Passing chords improving voice leading 

In the progressions in Ex. 124 our attention was focused on the 
achievement of good voice leading. This ever-acute problem presents 
itself most strikingly whenever the outer voices both move downward 
starting in the position of an octave or tenth. ►[Ex. 125, 126]^ The 
juxtaposition of progressions with good and bad voice leading shows 
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that in Ex. 125 parallel fifths have been avoided through the use of the 
5-6 technique. In Ex. 126 the octaves have been avoided by means of 
an 8-10 progression. In minor keys the II, a diminished triad, is often 
replaced by the II 7 , the II t or the II 6 . ►[Ex. 127]^ In each of the pre¬ 
ceding examples all chords between I and II are passing chords; even 
those on the second beats in Ex. 126, where only the top voice partici¬ 
pates in the passing motion, can be classified as such because they take 
part in carrying the motion downward. However, all chords on the 
second beat in all three examples have a voice-leading function in addi¬ 
tion to their main function as passing chords; they promote good voice 
leading. Chords which fulfill such a function are called voice-leading 
chords . Thus the chords on the second beats are simultaneously passing 
and voice-leading chords. We shall presently return to this latter chord 
function. 

The student must realize that the power of the contrapuntal element 
within the framework of the harmonic progressions has increased con¬ 
siderably. In the above examples the progression from I to II has been 
extended or prolonged. This prolongation is made possible by the inver¬ 
sion of a normally ascending second not only in the bass, as seen in 
Ex. 121, but also in the top voice. ►[Ex. 128]^ Such an inversion cre¬ 
ates a wider space and makes the introduction of more passing chords 
possible. It is these passing chords that carry the motion from I to II. 

The combination of contrapuntal with harmonic technique has pro¬ 
duced a significant development of the original conception of passing 
chords as derived from the principles of pure counterpoint. The instinc¬ 
tive recognition of the coherence existing between members of a har¬ 
monic progression makes it possible to separate those members, even 
more than has been shown so far, without causing a loosening of their 
structural contact. The artistic separation and simultaneous connection 
of those members is expressed in terms of musical motion through 
counterpoint and contrapuntal progressions. Pure counterpoint tends to 
move for the sake of motion. Here, motion and its logical execution, not 
motion to a structural goal (excluding purely melodic goals, such as the 
highest or lowest note) are the prime objectives. On the other hand, 
harmonic chords, with their strong inner coherence, are virtually pre¬ 
destined to establish structural points which in turn give added purpose 
to the contrapuntal progressions directed from one of these points to 
another. Thus the principles of pure counterpoint are no longer the sole 
determining factors for the validity of voice leading. It is the greater 
structural power of direction to a structural goal which makes prolonga¬ 
tions of pure contrapuntal techniques possible. 
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exercises ii 

1} fzy 2 rCVieW ’ eXpkm the contents an d the meaning of Ex. 125, 126, 
2 ) Practice these progressions in several major and minor keys. 

c. Voice-leading chords 

without having a passbg"^ function 

want to support the melody of an ascending third 4h'riThT’ ^ 
progression I-II-V-I, the first inversion of II ach eveZ t* 

voice leading. However, should the composer wil o useXp 7 
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EXERCISES III 

a) Practice Ex 73 a " d ”3 of example.,. 
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d. Summary and outlook 
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chords as passing chords and to enable the eat to penetrate » the ,7„c 
tural god of a motion, a sense for musical direction has to be develooed 
lie these problems could only be hinted at in Chapter II for the sake 
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of defining the basic functions of harmony and counterpoint, systematic 
discussion of them has now been undertaken. 

After simple exercises and examples have been shown to the student, 
the teacher is perfectly justified in presenting more involved passages 
from the literature. A precondition for the choice of such examples, 
however, is a clear and definite motion of the bass. As long as the bass 
gives a definite indication of the over-all direction, such excerpts will 
be of great value to the student. His sense for musical direction will be 
strengthened even though some aspects in these passages-such as the 
structure of the melody, the relation of the top voice to the bass, chro¬ 
maticism, etc.—have not yet been discussed and explained. In many sec¬ 
tions, the course of the bass gives such conclusive indication of the 
music’s direction that an early concentration on it will prove extremely 
helpful. Three such passages are now cited. The first is taken from 
Chopin’s Waltz in A minor, meas. 17 to 24. ►[Ex. 131]^ 

The bass shows a clear, straightforward motion from I to IV, the IV 
filling two measures before proceeding to V. The chords between I and 
IV thus appear as passing chords. As far as the melody is concerned the 
student’s attention need only be drawn to the fact that the sequential 
motion is changed just before the IV is reached. This change heightens 
the significance of the subdominant and increases the feeling of drive to 
that point. 

At the beginning of the Gavotte from Bach’s Fifth French Suite, the 
first impression might be of a drive from I to V via four passing chords. 
►[Ex. 132]•* More careful listening, however, proves that the bass 
leads straight downward to the IV, followed by a change of direction 
by going up to the V. This motion indicates a harmonic framework not 

I-V-I, but rather of I-IV-V-I (Graph a). Another example is the 
opening of Brahms’ Sonata, Op 5. ► [Ex. 133]^ 

For a more extended passage, the reader is advised to turn to the first 
twelve measures of Chopin s Prelude No. 4 in E minor. This example 
will help to prepare him for the large-scale passing motions which will 
demand his attention in the later portions of this book. It takes the bass 
ten measures to proceed from the tonic to the V. The ear must be grad¬ 
ually strengthened in order not to lose its way in such a passage and in 
even larger passages. It is important to keep the starting-point of the 
motion in mind and not to be distracted by possible temporary stops and 
delays. This sense of direction is essential in order to follow and under¬ 
stand those broadly conceived ideas of which the literature of music 
presents such remarkable examples. 
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voices. ►[Ex. 139]* 2 The following excerpts are offered to illustrate 
some of the progressions just discussed. The student should discover for 
himself which of these progressions have been illustrated. ►[Ex 140- 
■ 45 ]* 

In contrast to the complete neighbor note which returns to the main 
tone, the incomplete neighbor note follows the main tone but does not 
return to it. Such a neighbor note supported by a chord produces the 
incomplete neighbor-note chord, indicated by in. ►[Ex. 146a] ^ In 
the following practically identical example, the return to the main 
tone is visible rather than audible because the eighth-note E of the mel¬ 
ody is a passing tone between the neighbor note and the following main 
tone. The subdominant chord thus remains an incomplete neighbor- 
note chord. ►[Ex. 146b]^ 

The beginning of Bach’s Little Prelude in C minor offers a good illus¬ 
tration of the incomplete neighbor-note chord supported by a pedal- 
point bass. ►[Ex. 147]** 

If one of the outer voices presents a neighbor note and the other a 
passing note, the resulting chord is a neighbor-passing chord, which is 
indicated by ?. ►[Ex. 148]* It would be misleading to call such a 
chord either a neighbor-note chord or a passing chord since it exhibits 
the characteristics of both. 

EXERCISES IV 

The student is required: 

1) to explain the meaning of the terms: complete and incomplete 
neighbor-note chords, neighbor-passing chords. 

2) to practice Ex. 135-139, 146, 147a, 148, in several major and 
minor keys. In presenting Ex. 135-139 the student, before play- 
ing the progressions, should always define the chord which serves 
as a neighbor-note chord. 

* # 

The neighbor-note chord, like the passing chord, serves the purpose 
of motion and prolongation. Whereas the passing chord signifies a mo¬ 
tion between two different chords, the neighbor-note chord helps to 
create an embellishing or ornamental motion around one chord. 

2 In progressions showing a skip in the bass to the subdominant, submediant or 
thelr S eneral embellishing quality may be stronger than their specific 
ghbor-note character. This impression is enhanced if the top voice also shows 

bdiiEg aa-as; such th " e chords ™>' ^ «- 
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hrases by C. P. E. Bach, Chopin and Josquin des Pres may serve as 

illustrations ►[Ex. 154, 155, 156]-* 

Often the bass appears in the form of a pedal point. ► [Ex. 157]^ The 
beginning of Bach’s D-minor Prelude gives an example of the combina¬ 
tion of pedal point and turn. ► [Ex. 158]^ 

All of these chord prolongations can be characterized as motions 
around one chord. 

The next examples present melodic turns counterpointed with a 
slightly freer bass motion. ►[Ex. 159]^ The technique as demonstrated 
in Ex. a appears more elaborated in a phrase from a Bach Chorale. 
► [Ex. 160]^ The tones D and C of the top voice, meas. 1, are embel¬ 
lishing tones of E. These tones receive their own counterpoint in the 
bass in the form of a descending third; as parallelism, the next measure 
also contains a descending third, which in addition provides the counter¬ 
point for the passing tone E of the top voice (Graph a). 

Prolongation of the neighbor note leads to the melodic embellish¬ 
ment. Several examples of melodic embellishments with supporting con¬ 
trapuntal bass progressions and their resulting chords are now presented. 
►[Ex. 161]^ Such progressions may be found often in the literature. 
►[Ex. 162 and 163]^ 

exercises v 

1) Explain the meaning of chord prolongation. 

2) Practice Ex. 152a, 153, 157, 159 and 161 in several major and 
minor keys; explain the contents and characteristics of all examples. 

* 

I am of course aware that apart from the concept of chord prolonga¬ 
tion, the contrapuntal interpretation of all the progressions given above 
is at great variance with the orientation of present-day textbooks. I 
mention this not in order to dwell upon differences of approach but to 
make the point and the readings presented unequivocally clear. For 
instance, the question might arise as to why Ex. 152 is regarded as a 
contrapuntal progression. Why not read a harmonic progression I-II 2 - 
V®-I? It is highly significant that in spite of the actual chord success- 
sion of tonic-supertonic-dominant-tonic, the events of the bass mo¬ 
tion such as the suspension and the neighbor note completely absorb 
any harmonic characteristics which one might at first be inclined to 
acknowledge. The bass has been deprived through contrapuntal melodic 
devices of its possible harmonic implication. It is a melodic and not a 
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harmonic bass that we encounter in this phrase. We are thus confronted 
with a contrapuntal, not a harmonic progression. One has only to sup¬ 
port the right-hand part with a typically “harmonic” bass and compare 
this bass with the one used by Bach, in order to understand the funda¬ 
mental difference in conception. ►[Ex. 164]^ Version b avoids the 
typically harmonic bass motion to the V in root position (typical be¬ 
cause it is so indicative of the main harmonic characteristic, the fifth 
relationship). Thus the succession of tonic-supertonic-dominant-tonic, 
per se, does not always imply a harmonic progression; whether a 
progression is contrapuntal or harmonic depends first of all on the bass 
position of the dominant. To deny the importance of this distinction 
and to assume that the only difference between the two versions of Ex. 
164 consists in the difference in chord position (root position or inver¬ 
sion) means sacrificing the vital element of counter point to what is 
wrongly supposed to be an all-powerful and dominating harmonic con¬ 
ception. The differences therefore between both versions are not merely 
those of chord position but those of conception, the harmonic versus 
the contrapuntal. 

The contrapuntal character of the bass is even more pronounced in a 
progression such as that presented in Ex. 161b. Such progressions are 
usually termed harmonic; one interprets the VII 6 as a substitution for 
the V [I-IV-VII 6 (for V)-I]. This substitution is considered a mere 
exchange of chords with no important implication. Although it is not 
intended here to rule out the principle of substitution in the construc¬ 
tion of musical coherence, this principle can be accepted only when the 
basic significance of a phrase or progression is not affected by substitu¬ 
tion. But the whole meaning of a phrase is certainly affected by inter¬ 
preting it either harmonically or contrapuntally. ►[Ex. 165]^ In b) 
we hear a melodic connection between F and C in the bass which pro¬ 
vides a good counterpoint to the ascending melodic line of the top voice 
rom C to E; the skip from C to F in the bass brings the outer voices 
into a contrapuntally favorable position insofar as they may proceed 
from that point in contrary motion; the following chords are a direct 
result of this contrapuntal contrary motion. Listening to a) one might 
argue that a I-IV-V-I progression would have caused voice-Ieadino- 
problems (parallel fifths) between IV and V and that; therefore, the 
V had to be substituted for by a VII 6 . Even granting that this concep¬ 
tion was the motivating force which created the oass in Ex. 165b, it still 
remains an indisputable fact that the substitution of VII 6 for V elimi¬ 
nates the fundamental harmonic characteristic of the fifth relationship 
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in the form of I-V 3 -I, and that in avoiding this harmonic character¬ 
istic, the progression becomes contrapuntal. It is therefore entirely mis¬ 
leading to cling a tout prix to a harmonic conception and to ignore the 
contrapuntal character of such a bass. The VII 6 implies more than just 
a substitute for the harmonic V; it implies a contrapuntal conception and 
not a mere exchange of chords within the same harmonic conception; 
the VII 6 is always a contrapuntal chord. 

It is one of the greatest achievements of western music that the de¬ 
velopment of the harmonic concept has not overpowered the contra¬ 
puntal concept. The former has been applied instead in such a way as to 
allow the contrapuntal concept to develop fully its own characteristic 
function, so that it is even possible for whole phrases and units to be 
dominated by counterpoint and its progressions. 

Within progressions and phrases giving expression to one prolonged 
chord we have to make a certain distinction between such progressions 
as Ex. 16 ie and f on the one hand, and Ex. 161a, b, c, d, on the other 
hand. The former achieve chord prolongation through a quasi-circling 
motion around the main chord. The latter—through a motion of one of 
the outer voices outlining and filling an interval of the main chord—give 
the impression rather of moving within the chord. Here a chord interval 
appears horizontalized. ►[Ex. 166]^ 

Although it will be shown later that the bass has the power of giving 
various interpretations to the structure of the top voice we can state that 
a melody horizontalizing the interval of a chord is particularly suitable 
as top voice of that chord’s prolongation; for, by moving within one 
chord the melody gives added emphasis to the architectonic idea of a 
single chord’s prolongation. This characteristic of moving within rather 
than around a chord also appears in chord prolongations where the top 
voice shows a melodic progression filling one of the chord intervals, 
thus moving from one tone to another instead of circling around a 
single tone. ►[Ex. 167]^ Ex. f shows the combination of a neighbor- 
note motion and a melodic progression. 

To grasp fully the significance of such examples it is important for 
the student to compare preceding passages such as Ex, 121-125, with 
Ex. 160, 161, 162, 163, and 167. 

In all of these examples a musical organism has been created. In the 
former group, the harmonic progressions are the unifving power; the 
direction of the tones and chords is determined by the disposition of 
the members of a harmonic progression. In the latter group, however, 
the chord progressions do not lie within a harmonic framework, since 
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In all of the examples from Ex. 135 through Ex. 173 the structural 
value of one chord has been extended through various techniques of 

elongation, summed up under the term “chord prolongation.” In 
chord prolongation, one chord governs a progression of various chords; 
these different chords are subordinated to that one chord which they 
help to express and prolong. Two main types of chord prolongation 
have been accounted for, namely: 

r ) Chord prolongation through movement around one chord, with 
both outer voices circling around tones of the chord. 

2) Chord prolongation through movement 'within one chord, with 
one or both outer voices horizontalizing or filling in an interval of the 
chord. 

Both types may find their expression in connection with a pedal-point 
bass. 


C. Application of chord prolongation 

(Direct and indirect motion) 

Although chord prolongation may constitute the organizing factor of 
a whole phrase (see Ex. 160), the question arises as to the role this tech¬ 
nique plays in connection with the harmonic concept. What is the role 
of chord prolongation in regard to harmonic progressions and their 
function as the framework of a phrase or passage? 

Several phrases from Bach’s Chorales will illustrate how chord pro¬ 
longation may be combined with harmonic progressions. ►[Ex. 174, 
175, 176, 177]^ 

Before going into details we must realize that all of these illustrations 
show one common factor of prime importance. The contrapuntal chord 
prolongation is the subordinated part of a larger organism which is 
outlined by the framework of a harmonic progression. In these exam¬ 
ples, the I has been prolonged before proceeding to the V, II or IV. 
Again the harmonic framework is extended by contrapuntal chords. 

We now find that these chords are applied in two different ways. 
Either they enrich and improve the voice leading and fill in the space 
between two harmonic chords (see Ex. 121-134), or they h^P to P ro ~ 
long a single harmonic chord as illustrated above. 

The two different ways of applying contrapuntal chords imply two 
kinds of motion, one direct and the other indirect. Contrapuntal chords, 
especially passing chords, between two harmonic chords indicate direct 
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direction. The student is urged to listen carefully to these fine 
distinctions. 


exercises viii 

The following brief examples illustrate the different meanings 
of musical motion within a prolonged I. ►[Ex. 178]** The top voice 
in each case prolongs the tone E with an embellishing morion of a 
descending third before proceeding to D. This top voice motion makes 
chord prolongation entirely logical; the different shadings of motion 
within the prolonged I need no further comment. 

The student should be able to explain the differences and the similari¬ 
ties between Ex. 174, i 7 5, i 7 6, and 177; he should then proceed to play 
Ex. 178 in several major and minor keys. 

D. Structure and prolongation 

Throughout this chapter, terms such as “harmonic framework,” “chord 
prolongation,” “chords of structure and prolongation,” and so on, have 
been used. The illustrations of their meaning in connection with the 
examples have probably made it clear by now that these terms indicate 
the existence of additional functions which chords may fulfill beyond 
those of a harmonic or contrapuntal nature. In fact, the terms imply 
architectonic functions of tones and chords in regard to the fundamental 
problem of musical motion, its direction and organization as a whole. 

It is thus highly significant that chords may fulfill structural or pro¬ 
longing functions as well as harmonic or contrapuntal functions. In¬ 
variably it has been found in the above excerpts that the members of a 
harmonic progression have simultaneously a structural significance in 
relation to the meaning of a phrase as a whole, whereas contrapuntal 
chords, besides their specific contrapuntal functions, have prolonging 
implications. 

So far, two chord functions, harmonic-structural and contrapuntal- 
prolonging have been introduced. The harmonic progressions indicate 
t e structural points of the whole phrase; the various types of contra¬ 
puntal chords either expand those points (chord prolongation), connect 
them or serve voice-leading or embellishing purposes; for these diverse 
tasks we may use the common denomination of chords of prolongation, 
n addition it has been seen that the melody cooperates strongly with 
the chord functions. There is even an interpendency between the func¬ 
tions of melody tones and those of chords. Listening to Ex. i7 4 and 175, 
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t he voice-leading graphs of both versions may now be placed in 

juxtaposition. ►[Ex. 181] — 

Clearly it is the bass and, consequently, the distribution of harmonic 
chords and their prolongations in the form of contrapuntal chords, that 
cause us to read the melody in two different ways in the two versions. 
For instance the bass—and thus the chord progression of meas. i of 
Ex. 177—indicates a prolongation of the D-minor tonic so definitely 
that the melody tone A becomes the logical structural top voice tone 
of that chord. Likewise in Ex, 179, the IV 6 must be interpreted as a 
harmonic chord since it comes from I and leads, to V; consequently the 
melody tone F (third quarter-note) receives structural emphasis. The 
strong 4 chord on the dominant tone G draws the embellishing tones 
and their bass tones Eb and F into its orbit; the resulting embellishing 
chords prolong the structural value of the 5 chord. 

Finally several excerpts are given showing that two or more small 
prolongations can be so closely interwoven as to produce one larger 
chord prolongation before proceeding to the following harmonic chord. 
The graphs of ►[Ex. 182, 183]"^ explain the interwoven combination of 
small prolongations under the structural cover of the I which thus 
appears prolonged. In both examples, particularly in the second, the end 
of the prolongation is weak so that the feeling of motion and direction 
toll (Ex. 182) and V (Ex. 183) is intensified. 

We come now to a tendency of prolongations to branch off into 
further details and diminutions. Three examples illustrate this tendency 
of what appears as a prolongation of the prolongation. In the following 
illustration, ►[Ex. 184]"^ the neighbor-note chord (Graph b) is pro¬ 
longed by an embellishing motion of the top voice and a neighbor-note 
movement of the alto to F which as a further offshoot produces the 
prolonging F 6 chord (Graph a). 

More complex is the prolongation of the neighbor-note chord in the 
following phrase. ►[Ex, 185]^ Comparing graphs c and b the student 
v/ill realize that the Bb chord constitutes the main prolongation of the 
F chord. The Bb chord itself, however, appears prolonged by its own 
neighbor-note chord, the C chord. Graph a illustrates additional small 
prolongations; the incomplete neighbor tone G (meas. 3) has its coun¬ 
terpoint and this creates another neighbor-note chord. The final Bb chord 
is prolonged too, which gives added variety and emphasis to the melodic 
tone F. The Bartok excerpt ►[Ex. 186]^ shows subtle prolonga¬ 
tions of the main prolonging \ chord which is indicated in Graph b. 
The reader should observe (see Graph a) a certain apparent independ¬ 
ence of the neighbor-note motions of the* left hand part in relation to 
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E. Four-part setting of short melodic phrases 
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most often are used in root position, although the II frequently appears 
3 i II tt or II®. These inversions, however, do not detract from a chord’s 
harmonic significance, provided it comes structurally from I and pro¬ 
ceeds to V. The 1 chord was found in connection with the V, to which 
it resolved in i position. Seventh chords appeared as V 7 , II jj and IV 7 . 

These same chords, however, were used to a great extent as contra¬ 
puntal chords. Sixth chords appeared as passing chords, as chords of 
embellishment and as neighbor-note chords; the same could be said 
of ® chords and seventh chords. 

A short melodic phrase follows; it should be added that the four-part 
settings of such melodies are considered as preparation for the four- 
part settings of chorale melodies. ►[Ex. 187]^ In this melody the de¬ 
scending third appears embellished by a neighbor note. Since the har¬ 
monic framework is the first factor to consider, we must determine the 
harmonic setting of the structural tones E—D—D—C. With the progres¬ 
sion I—II 8 —V 7 —I used as harmonic support, several versions are possible, 
using techniques so far discussed and combining them. ►[Ex. 188] 
Versions a, b and c show neighbor-note chords creating chord pro¬ 
longations of the I. We prefer b) and c) because these versions do not 
anticipate the structural bass tone F as does version a. Versions d and 
e support the neighbor note with a p chord. W^e hear a chord prolonga¬ 
tion of the I, but in these settings the element of direction (- >) is 

quite obvious. Like some examples previously quoted, these latter ver¬ 
sions have a driving-on tendency within the chord prolongation. The 
student should also observe the difference between those versions 
which use movement within a chord and those using movement around 
a chord. 

The main difference between d) and e) lies in the direction of the 
ass line between I and II. Version e represents the inversion of the 
nadiral ascending tendency of the bass; this inversion naturally causes 
ifferent passing chords. Both versions show a II ® gained by repetition 
or suspension of a middle voice tone. In d) a motion to D in the tenor 
would have created parallel fifths between alto and tenor. Version f 
emonstrates an interesting prolongation. When the top voice returns 
to E the bass already appears to be on the move. The resulting A chord 
is a passing chord between I and II!; thus this example is a prolongation 

h r Il8a " ThiS P roIon D ation is achieved through interpolation of 
tne G seventh chord which supports the neighbor-note tone F. Thus 
in this version we are not confronted with a prolongation of I but with 
a prolongation of the progression from I to III. 
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EXERCISES IX 

The student is required: 

0 to explain the significance of each version of Ex. 188. 

2 ) to practice all versions in several major and minor keys. 

l L Again the student is advised m A^-j 

on the structure of the melody and the harmonic framework to be used 
before he takes up the different possibilities of prolongation AH ver 
sions should be explained in terms of their significance and all nf Z 

s P ion C d C of E dlfferent T aj °[ 3nd min ° r keyS ' The P rolon g a tion in v^ 
sion d of Ex. i 94 is related to version f of Ex. 188 and b of Ex , 0o 

However here the motion to the passing chord on G is still further 
prolonged and delayed by an embellishing chord on the subdominant 
Except for cases in which special versions are indicated as better 
suited than others for minor keys, all versions may be set and practiced 
in major and minor keys. p^cicea 


exercises x 


On the basis of these studies and of his previously gained experience 
the student is required to write one or more four-part versions to the 
following short melodies. ►[Ex. 195]^ 


F. 


Melodic-contrapuntal prolongations 


duced nf n§ Kr agr ? hS b Cha P tef H ’ the student ^s intro- 
sta?e hljf Pr ° M S ° f mC !° dlC structure and prolongation. At that 
srtScrLT T P ° SS , lb t0 g ° be >’° nd a g eneral differentiation between 
wh^ P rolon g in S tones. With few exceptions, only melodies 

which presented a simple and direct outline were chosen for detailed 

baskmeTd 1 ' ^ ^ therefore ’ for the reader to distinguish the 
( I 0dlC diction or melodic structure from those tones which we 
had labeled with the term of prolonging tones. 

Listening to the basic direction or structure of tonal melodies, and 
to the prolongations of that structure, we have found and shall increas¬ 
ing y observe that both melodic structure and prolongation may be 
expressed in three ways. They appear either in the form of a continuous 
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line connecting two different tones, which we might call an interval - 
filling type of motion, or in the form of a motion around one tone 
representing the ornamental type of motion. In addition, for prolonging 
only, the composer may use the so-called interval-outlining 
motion. This gives us three basic types of melodic motion. 

► [Ex. 196]** 

The ornamental type of motion, though based essentially on the 
neighbor note, covers not only the neighbor-note motions, but all those 
motions around one tone which we have already encountered. It often 
appears that the interval-filling and the interval-outlining types of mo¬ 
rion combine to create the ornamental type of melodic motion. 

► [Ex. 197]^ In a) and b) such a combination of the interval-outlining 
and interval-filling type of motion is shown, a combination which pro¬ 
duces a movement around one tone. 

Although all these statements will find their corroboration in the 
coming paragraphs and chapters, the student’s attention must be drawn 
to a fact of great significance for the understanding of musical direction. 
In listening to a melody as a whole, we shall realize that the same types 
of motion appear on different structural levels of that melody. For 
instance, whenever the structure of a melody shows an interval-filling 
motion, other interval-filling motions and the other types of melodic 
motion may serve the purposes of prolongation. On the other hand, if 
the melody moves essentially around one tone, then other ornamental 
motions and the other types of motion may serve to prolong that motion 
around one tone. Thus, in one melody, interval-filling, interval-outlin¬ 
ing and ornamental motions of different structural order may be 
at work. 

The foregoing differentiation of the types of melodic motion and the 
conception of their use in different structural order within a melody, 
apply to many of the short melodies thus far quoted. These conceptions 
also apply to those few melodies (Ex. 13 1-133) which the student may 
as yet be unable to understand consciously in regard to their basic me¬ 
lodic direction and its prolongations. With these few exceptions the 
student is required to review all the melodies of the previous paragraphs 
and chapters, to observe the different types of motion used and to note 
how these are applied to express the structural direction and its prolonga¬ 
tions. This study will enable him all the better to follow the discussions 
and explanations of this chapter, which intends to demonstrate in detail 
the more complex forms of melodic direction, continuity and prolonga¬ 
tion. While up to now, melodies in a vocal style have served for most 
of the illustrations, from now on more instrumental melodies will be 
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given, since their wider range offers greater opportunity for prolonga- 

Melodic prolongations in a polyphonic style of music confront us 
with problems of counterpoint. A prolonged melody often demands 
prolonged form of counterpoint; thus we shall encounter prolongations 
o those basic principles of voice motion studied in pure counterpoint 
Some techniques discussed in the following sections of this chapter di¬ 
rectly extend the possibilities of contrapuntal setting, some affect th* 
horizontal problems of the melody. All, however, contribute to the 
countless possibilities of contrapuntal setting employed in compositions 
or the most varied styles. r 

The following sections 1-4 will deal with prolongations of the 
basic melodic direction; section 5 will introduce the subject of pro¬ 
longed counterpoint. v 


I. ELEMENTARY INSTRUMENTAL FIGURATION 

The figurations so often found in instrumental music belong to the 
most elementary forms of melodic prolongation. ►[Ex. 198, 199]^ 
Singly used, similar motions around one tone have appeared in some of 
the previously cited vocal melodies. Their basis is, clearly, the third 
species of two-part counterpoint; since the function of the embellish¬ 
ments in third species have been fully discussed, such figurations de- 
mand no further explanation. 5 

Interval-outlining motions lead naturally to chord-outlining motions 
which represent one of the simplest forms of chord prolongation. Such 
chord-outlining motions also form an elementary type of melodic pro¬ 
longation. ►[Ex. 200]^ Instead of continuing to use the vague, though 
essentially correct, term of figuration when we speak of motion around 
one tone, we shall try in the following examples to determine the exact 
status of the figurating tones. ►[Ex. 201, 202]^ 

We realize that these passages in their chord-outlining motions move 
into and out of the inner voice of the chords which they outline. In 
Ex. 201, the melody skips into the inner voice of the chord, then pro¬ 
ceeds to the inner voice of the following chord and thereafter reaches 
the top voice tone of this latter chord. In Ex. 202, the melody, after 
having skipped into the inner voice, proceeds upward stepwise to the 
top voice tone of the following chord. Although the use of the term 
figuration is quite adequate here, the designation of motion into and 

5 In this connection, see the chapter on “Tones of figuration” in Mitchell’s Ele- 
mem ary Harmony . 
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t the inner voice (already discernible in these fleeting passages) 
mor e appropriate for longer and more involved prolongations. 

?ch a prolongations g ive the i m P ression of fig uratkms on a hlgher 
structural level. 


MOTION INTO AND OUT OF THE INNER VOICE 

An evcerot from Mozart’s Rondo in A minor serves to illustrate what 
. here called figuration on a higher structural level .►[Ex 203]*- The 
listener will sense that the tonic chord is prolonged until the end of 
‘ !!s 2 and only then moves to IP and V (meas. 4) • As for the melodic 
Events during this prolongation, the turn around E at the beginning 
with the help of upper and lower neighbor notes is obvious. The follow¬ 
ing skip to A may be explained as a motion into the inner voice o t e 
governing A-minor chord. From this middle voice tone the melody 
ascends stepwise (chromatically) to E, thus completing a quasi-semi- 
circle around this tone. While the motion into and out of the inner 
voice occurs, the E simultaneously acts as a tone retaining its structural 
value. This characteristic feature of melodic structure has been termed 

the retained tone in Chapter II. , , 

Although motion into and out of the inner voice and the effect of t e 
retained tone are actually created by one voice alone, it appears as it 
this single voice has split into two parts, one retaining the structure 
value of E, the other performing the motion into and out of the inner 
voice of the governing chord. This is characteristic of tonal melodies of 
the most different styles, and will be encountered from now on in¬ 
creasingly often in these pages. This polyphonic manifestation proves 
that tonal melody is not based on a purely horizontal conception in 
spite of all the “linear” tendencies it may demonstrate. Tonal melody 
participates in the polyphonic texture, and this participation is charac¬ 
terized by the motion into and out of the inner voice. Thus a type o 
melody has been created whose development is discussed in t e course 
of this book. It may be termed polyphonic melody . 

Returning once more to the Mozart example, let us compare it wit 
the previously quoted simple figurations. It becomes increasing yc ear 
that Mozart’s melodic prolongation in the Rondo is a more e a orat 
and more broadly conceived version of the same idea, the prolongation 
of one tone (or chord). The student should carefully examine the indi¬ 
cated motives and phrases. ►[Ex. 204]^ They all show motion into 
and out of the inner voice as the melodic prolongation of one tone, t 
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they appear as figuration, though on different, progressively hivh, 
structural levels Fora) the tem, figuration is completely »?Li M 
nd,cates a continuation of the melody in order to draw tl'e rely 
a te„ n „ n to the van,,,,, degrees of figuration in meas. , and a Where? 

! P TOl “"S«,on of D and C in meas. a are just short embelli h„, en ' 5 
the one seeu meas. , covers the whole measure, throughout which? 
melody remains as we may say, at a structural standstlIhhou,,,' 
the erm figuration could still be used for that measure i, he " 
wholly inadequate for the melodic prolongation of c) Korn,:,! "' 1 
ally a whole phrase, that prolongation must be characterized h ^ ^ lrC " 
into and out of the inner voice. This type of melodic proIongarioTma" 
appear in a far more extended form, which then makes ereatfr A 7 
on our capacity for structural hearing. g ^ demands 

While the last Mozart excerpt illustrates an extended prolongation nf 

gLr„ e ?[E X n ?: 5 rr ple shows the 

As the voice fading graphs indicate, motion into and out of the inner 
r °ice prolon £ s thc basic melodic direction moving from D via C to B 
In meas. 2 the melody moves from A via B to C. The retained D acts 
like an incomplete neighbor note to C, comparable to A# in the follow¬ 
ing measure which is an appoggiatura to B. We realize that the prolon¬ 
gation of motion into and out of the inner voice retards the structural 
progress.ou. WhUe the melody perfonus that prolonging' 
tructural progression is in suspense; this suspense, even in such simple 
amples as the present one, gives interest to a melodic progression. 

In the preceding examples, the top voice moved into the inner voice 
of the prevailing chord. It happens just as frequently, however X 
rom that mner voice the melody then proceeds to the inner voice of 
the following chord before returning to the realm of the top voice a 

(serEx a 2 P n P T7 ng u qU r C „ freC . 1Uen f tly in sim P le instrumental figuration 
(see Ex. 201). In the following four examples more elaborate motions 

207° °( thC f ° ll0Wlng chord are P^ented. ►[Ex. 206, 

MozarS’F° 9 r ° CCUrS ’ “ C3n be heard in the e ^erpt from 

ozart Fantasia, that the motion into the inner voice of the following 

chord overshadows the initial motion into the inner voice of the first 

chord. Here the melodic stress lies clearly on the inner voice tones C| 

The first three examples show the neighbor-note technique as the 
main prolongation. This technique appears further prolonged through 
these motions into the mner voice, which again illustrates the tendency 
of prolongations to branch off into further prolongations or diminutions 
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n d detours. On the basis of structural hearing we are able to hear these 
a btle differences between the prolongations. It is their different value 
in relation to the structure which makes necessary their explanation in 
different stages (expressed through the graphs). 

Whether the music reveals the neighbor-note technique plus motion 
into and out of the inner voice as in Ex. 206-208 or shows the latter type 
of prolongation as in Ex. 209, the fact remains that all four passages dem¬ 
onstrate that the same types of prolongation allow for the greatest 
variety in the rhythmic treatment of the prolonging tones. In the Bee¬ 
thoven example, for instance, the first neighbor note is in a more promi¬ 
nent position than the first structural Ab (upbeat). However, the last 
neighbor note which, with its new bass, is the stronger of the two, is 
subdued somewhat by the motion into the inner voice tone E (first 
beat). Yet in spite of all these deceptive rhythmic facets, the structural 
outline remains completely clear. In the phrase from the Mozart Fan¬ 
tasia, in addition to the rhythmically stressed inner voice tones C# and 
D (meas. 2 and 4), and the accented passing note DJt and the appoggia¬ 
tura G, we find rests which so expressively interrupt the motion on its 
way from the inner voice back to the top voice. These interruptions 
create small but very artistic elements of tension. 

In many melodies, we witness apparently contrasting aims. One aim 
seeks to maintain a clear structural direction, the other seeks to obscure 
that direction by means of the most diversified rhythmic treatment of 
the prolonging tones and sometimes even of the structural tones, creat¬ 
ing those deceptive motions and accents which we constantly encounter 
in listening to music. 6 The technique, in itself unchanged and unchange¬ 
able as a quasi-abstract force, is presented only to let the prolongations 
appear in their full meaning and to allow possible differences in their 
treatment to stand out more clearly. Only on the basis of a general tech¬ 
nique are we able to appreciate and understand the great variety of ex¬ 
pressive possibilities inherent in the prolongations. 

Three excerpts are now given, two by Haydn and one by Froberger; 
they are conceived on a somewhat larger scale than the examples just 
cited. Although the technique of melodic prolongation is basically the 
same, its application is strikingly different, thus accounting for the con¬ 
trasting individuality of these examples. 

The first example, the opening measures of Haydn’s Sonata No. 35 7 
also represents the first illustration of the harmonic technique using two 

6 Similarly contrasting aims of melody writing were mentioned in connection 
with the demonstration of the contrapuntal concept. 

The numbering used is that of the complete edition (Breitkopf und Hartel). 
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harmonic progressions (see Chapter IV). As each member of these nro 
gressions supports a structural tone of the melody, all of them are W~ 
monic structural chords. The reader should note that the tonic of meas 
5 is simultaneously the end of the first progression and the beginning of 
the second. ►[Ex. *io]<« The melody, using chord-outlining morion 
moves from the inner voice tone C (on the upbeat) to the first struc’ 
tural tone G. After the repetitions of the tone G, the melody again 
using chord-outlining motion, moves rapidly via the inner voice tone C 
of the tonic into the inner voice tone B of the V 7 . The motion from this 
inner voice tone upward, however, proceeds deliberately and creates a 
stop in meas. 4; for a moment the ear is left in doubt as to what will 
happen next. The following measure with F in the top voice, stressed 
by an upbeat, gives the answer; that motion out of the inner voice has 
only now come to an end. We hear a structural connection between G 
and F, the top voice tones of the I and V 7 (see graphs). The stop on D 
m meas 4 proves to be only a temporary interruption, not a structural 
stop This subtle but nonetheless definite interruption is characteristic 
of this melody and creates a certain amount of tension. The student’s 
ear will by now be able to grasp the structural connection between G 
and b m spite of the prolongations and their delaying tactics. 

After the I has been reached in meas. 5, the melody again moves into 
the inner voice, thus prolonging that tonic. This short prolongation 
anticipates the structural descent to C. The E of meas. c retains its 
structural value and moves to the D of meas. 7, supported by IP of 
the second harmonic progression. Another movement (skip) into the 
inner voice of the last V 7 causes a substitution of B for D, thus avoiding 
the unnecessary repetition of D (Graph c). ° 

While, in this C-major theme, the motion of the melody into the in¬ 
ner voice of the first I had been fleeting and the motion out of the 
inner voice of V to its top voice had proceeded more deliberately, the 
o owing example from the slow movement of Haydn’s Sonata No. 10 
in distinct contrast, presents a broad well-defined motion into the inner 
voice of the following II 6 , with an immediate ascent thereafter to the 
top voice of that harmonic chord. ►[Ex. 211]*« By the addition of 
counterpoints to the tones of this deliberate motion into the inner voice 
tone f jf of the II 6 , passing and voice-leading chords have been created 
within the prolonged I. Although the graphs make the contents of this 
theme clear, the reader’s attention should be drawn to the end of this 
excerpt where, through suspension of the melody tone D and anticipa¬ 
tion of the bass tone E (dominant), the normal relationship of the voice 
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leading has been prolonged (Graph c). We might call this a rhythmic, 
rather than a melodic, prolongation. 

A very different passage presenting the same type of melodic pro¬ 
longation is taken from Froberger’s Suite Auf die Mayerin. ►[Ex. 
212]^ Here the motions into and out of the inner voice take place 
within the prolonged I. It is, however, the motion from the inner voice 
tone E (meas. 3) which attracts special attention. If one plays the mel¬ 
ody without Froberger’s bass, one hears a motion into the inner voice D 
of the I, which proceeds to E, the inner voice of the C chord; this C 
chord acts as a neighbor-note chord to the I and reaches its top voice C 
on the third quarter of meas. 3. This C, which is the neighbor note 
coming from B, moves on directly to the following main note B. Al¬ 
though Froberger’s bass leaves the neighbor-note function of C 
intact, it moves via B and A to G, thus preventing a prolongation of the 
C chord which, according to the top voice, might have been expected. 

Direct motion into the inner voice, stepwise or by skips, occurs fre¬ 
quently at the end of phrases, as in Ex. 210. In that excerpt, the melodic 
cone B, an inner voice tone, substitutes for D. More such motions into 
the inner voice, but somewhat more elaborately worked out, will be 
found at the end of the next phrases. ► [Ex. 213, 21 4 , 215] ^ In Ex. 213 
and 21 4 the graphs clearly indicate that the motions into the inner voice 
substitute for the structural tones F and A, respectively. In Ex. 215, on 
the other hand, there is a motion into the inner voice tone Fit, but the 
structural A appears again, after a motion out of the inner voice; there¬ 
fore, in this latter excerpt no melodic substitution is found. Melodic 
substitution will be shown later on in a different connection. At this 
point we should like to recall the origin of substitution in the second 
species of two-part counterpoint. 

3. SUPERPOSITION OF INNER VOICE 

Melodic prolongations which are achieved through movement into 
and out of the inner voice and which appear as prolongations below the 
structural tones, are often joined by prolongations above the structural 
tones. In simple examples such as Ex. 198 and 199 the term figuration 
serves its purpose for prolongations both above and below the struc¬ 
tural tones. However the prolongation above the structural tone in its 
more elaborated form, and thus on a higher structural level, can best be 
explained as the superposition of an inner voice with the purpose of 
moving above the structural tone. ►[Ex. 216, 217]^ 

The melodic prolongations of the phrase by Chopin are offshoots of 
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a neighbor-note motion which has been illustrated step by step this 
time in the direction from the structural background of the chord 
(Graph a) to the most subtle melodic detail of the phrase. Graph b 
shows the neighbor note as the main prolongation of the B-Major tonic 
Graph c, as a further offshoot, indicates a descending third downwards 
into the inner voice tone B. This is followed by a shift of the inner 
voice tone F# to the top (superposition) making a second descending 
third possible as an apparent answer to the third Df-Cf-B. Finallv 
Graph d, after embellishments of the first descending third, shows an¬ 
other superposition of the inner voice, this time the tone B, which leads 

via Gif to FJf We thus find prolongations below and above the struc¬ 
tural tone DJf. 

In the Mozart excerpt, the melody begins on the top voice tone C 
I he following passage in sixteenth-notes moves to the inner voice tone 
t which through superposition, is immediately shifted to the top voice 
region. This F appears above the structural C and moves downward 
stepwise to D, the upper neighbor note. The melody then moves to the 
no oi meas. 5, before reaching the structural C of meas. 6 The C in 
meas. 5 is an accented passing tone to Bb, while D in the last measure 
serves as an appoggiatura to C. Graphs a and b thus indicate a prolonged 
neighbor-note motion (turn), the most elaborate prolongation takino- 
place between C and D. An important effect within this chord pro¬ 
longation is obtained by Mozart through an ascending sixth in the 
middle voice from A to F, which provides a fine counterpoint to the 
melodic events just mentioned. 

While the last excerpts have shown both types of melodic prolonga¬ 
tion within one prolonged chord, the two following examples illustrate 
these techniques within a complete and within an incomplete harmonic 
progression. ►[Ex. 218, 219]^ In the Mendelssohn passage the super¬ 
position of the inner voice tone F#, which appears already in the upbeat, 
-fielps to form a wide melodic arc around the structural tone A. When 
the melody reaches A again (meas. 2), the bass is already on its way to 
Fjf, the bass of the I 6 chord. The melody then proceeds into the inner 
voice tone D, which appears covered by the simultaneously reappearing 
structural tone A (first beat, meas. 3). Here the prolongation of the I is 
at its end, bass and melody having created passing chords within this 
prolonged tonic. The structural A then moves once more to the inner 
voice tone D which leads to E, the inner voice of IIS, substituting for 
G. From there the melody passes on to Fff, E and the concluding D, 
thus completing the structural line of a descending fifth. 

In the excerpt from Don Giovanni, both types of melodic prolonga- 
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are effectively used. Graph a, indicating the prolongations, makes 
farther comment unnecessary. The student should study this example 
U f u lly and notice the great breadth of the melody which, for the 
Ca ost part , is a remarkable prolongation of an ornamental motion around 
n In this' connection, the statements about more or less self-contained 
chord prolongations (see Ex. 178) must be recalled. Although in this 
Aria the prolongation of the tonic covers 6 measures, it is the bass pro¬ 
gression to B (bass of the 1 ° chord) and onward to the IV which imbues 
fhe end of the tonic prolongation with a strong tendency of motion. 
This effect is even heightened by the fact that a new melodic phrase 
starts in meas. 5, the same measure in which the bass begins to move. We 
realize again how strong the forces of musical direction may become 
even within the realm of a single prolonged chord. 

In all the above illustrations, motion into the inner voice and super¬ 
position of the inner voice are of approximately equal importance. 

It happens quite often that superposition of the inner voice constitutes 
the predominant prolongation in a melody. ►[Ex. 220]^ As in t e 
example quoted in Ex. 216, the prolongation of the tonic is based on a 
neighbor-note motion; in the Clementi excerpt, however, with one ex- - 
ception, all prolongations are caused through superposition of mner 
voice tones either following or preceding the structural tones. At the 
end we find the only motion into the inner voice. The up and down 
motions of the melodic prolongations tend to conceal both the struc¬ 
tural standstill around E and the structural descent (meas. 3). 

The student will now be ready to understand a more subtle phrase, 

the beginning of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op 109. ► [Ex. 221 ] P ra ^ e 

is based on the progression as presented in Graph a (see also Ex. 125). 
Superposition of inner voice tones give rise to the broken thirds which 
are so characteristic of this melody (see Graph b). It is t ese t it s 
which bring the melody to E in the third measure, instead of to , w ic 
would be the normal top voice tone, as the contrapuntal progression o 
Graph a shows. 

4. TRANSFER OF REGISTER 

In Ex. 214 we heard the melody being shifted one octave up to B and 
returning to the original register, all within one measure. Thus t e tone 
B appears prolonged through what we may call a transfer o register. 

8 In spite of the two-part pattern the chordal background is understood; although 
the chords are only hinted at, they nevertheless form the basis of t is set ing. 
encounter here the two-part setting of a three-part progression. 
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While in this instance the transfer of register creates an 
piano passage, in the next evr^mr v ° creates an ornamental 
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In addition we offer an excerpt from the Beethoven Sonata. Op 79 , 
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w hich shows that the transfer of register may affect both the structure 
and the prolongation. ►[Ex. 226]^ The reader must beware, however, 
of automatically interpreting every motion of a seventh as a transfer of 
register of one voice; quite often the two tones outlining that seventh 
may belong to what are, in effect, different voices of a polyphonically 
conceived melody. ►[Ex. 227, 228]^ In the phrase by Handel, the D 
and the C in the final quarter of the measure do not belong to the same 
voice, but represent two distinct voices. D is the middle voice of a 5 
chord, while C, a seventh above, is a top voice tone to which the D of 
the preceding chord has moved. In the Bach example, the voice leading 
in meas. 2 and 3 shows that the C does not lead to the D, a seventh 
below, but to the Bb at the end of the next measure. The D at the begin¬ 
ning of meas. 3, on the other hand, is an inner voice tone which comes 
from Eb and which starts a morion out of the inner voice of the Bb 
chord, thus delaying the top voice progression from C to Bb. Again we 
see how important it is to realize the exact voice leading of the whole 
phrase before jumping to any conclusion. 

Before leaving the subject of transfer of register, let us consider the- 
beginning of the last movement of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op 14, No. 1. 
►[Ex. 229]^ First we hear a transfer of register through interval inver¬ 
sion in the morion from B up a seventh to A. Then we notice a new 
technique, for the interval of a second A-G# appears expanded to a 
ninth which is filled in. We thus add interval expansion to the previously 
mentioned techniques creating transfer of register. Apart from its 
melodic prolongations, this excerpt is characterized by the fact that the 
structural basses E and B are only reached after the structural melody 
tones have sounded; the bass line shows a morion out of the inner voice 
of the I and V downward to the roots of these harmonies. 

5. PROLONGED COUNTERPOINT 

Recalling the definitions and demonstrations of the pure contrapuntal 
concept in Chapter III, the student should now concentrate on the 
contrapuntal settings in the music discussed so far. These voice leadings 
have been explained in the form of graphs in different stages; it is these 
graphs which explain how certain pure contrapuntal techniques and 
progressions appear prolonged and elaborated in the actual composition. 

The counterpoint in composition is frequently termed “free” coun¬ 
terpoint. Just as the term, pure counterpoint, has been used instead of 
strict counterpoint, we intend also to replace the term, “free” counter¬ 
point. This term contributes to the widespread belief that the moment 
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counterpoint. ►[Ex. 230]^ Even such a simple case as this one, with 
the skip from the interval of a seventh, sometimes causes students to 
doubt the value of studying pure counterpoint; this seems logical, as 
they are hardly prepared to blame Mozart for “faulty” voice leading. 
The reader, however, realizing that the melody starts from D and leads 
to Bb> will probably have no difficulty in hearing an interval progres¬ 
sion of 10-5-6 as the contrapuntal progression on which this little phrase 
is based. The “distance” between that basic contrapuntal progression, 
the representative of pure counterpoint, and the phrase as it appears in 
Ex. 230 is explained in Graphs a, b, c. Graph a shows the basic contra¬ 
puntal progression. Graph b indicates its prolongation with interval- 
outlining embellishments and an appoggiatura to Bb. Graph c shifts the 
top voice tone F from its position above Bb, engendering the figure of 
three eighth-notes above the bass tone F. We realize that these embel¬ 
lishments of a third (Graph b) cause the appearance of the seventh and 
the skip away from that interval. The seventh is thus an interval derived 
through the process of melodic prolongation and is an elaboration of 
the progression 10-5-6; it has a clear prolonging function within that 
progression which is its basis. The seventh elaborates and prolongs, but 
it in no way disturbs or offsets the basic contrapuntal progression. 

So-called “free” counterpoint is therefore possible and logical if it 
appears as a prolongation of a basic contrapuntal setting representing 
the techniques of pure counterpoint. It is, as will be repeatedly observed, 
the security of melodic and contrapuntal direction as derived from the 
underlying progression that makes the boldest designs of counterpoint 
not only logical but artistically desirable and fascinating. 

Another strong factor making prolonged counterpoint possible 
(sometimes even superseding the power of a basic contrapuntal progres¬ 
sion) is the architectonic principle of chord prolongation already dem¬ 
onstrated. In pure counterpoint there was as yet no higher architectonic 
principle binding a series of intervals or chords organically together. 
The problems of voice leading and direction were the only active prin¬ 
ciples; everything was dependent upon clear, unequivocal voice leading. 
If a progression gives expression to one single chord, however, then 
there is, beyond the problems of voice leading, a factor of higher struc¬ 
tural significance which explains the function of intervals and chords. 
►[Ex. 231]-* 

The prolongation of the C chord in first inversion is clearly estab¬ 
lished through the contrary motion between the two sixth chords in 
different registers; the direction of movement within one chord is so 
clear that even more than three consecutive dissonances in no way ob- 
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voice moves from E to A (the inner voice of the II) and reaches C 
(the inner voice of the V); thus the melody, as it appears, presents 
V1 prolongation of a descending third E-(D)-C. The tone B on the 
f urth beat of meas. 1 is a passing tone; the bass tone C, the counter- 
°int to B, acts like a pedal point retaining the bass of the I; thus the 
“free-entering” seventh C-B appears within the prolongation of the I 
as a prolonging seventh. The bass tone C clearly moves to D, the bass of 
II- this D appears simultaneously as counterpoint of a melodic embel- 
lishing-tone C. Thus melodic prolongation creates the second free- 
entering seventh which adds to the interest and color of the counter¬ 
point but in no way offsets or obscures the basic progression and 
direction. The harmonic progression I-II-V-I, carrying and framing 
the basic contrapuntal progression, furnishes the pivotal points. 

The reader’s attention must now be called to the use of incomplete 
neighbor notes or appoggiaturas as simple prolongations of pure coun¬ 
terpoint. Sometimes they are used in succession, as may be observed 
in the next example. ►[Ex. 235]^ 

The use of a complete neighbor note may also introduce prolonged 
counterpoint, as may be heard in two phrases from Bach Chorales. 
► [Ex. 236, 237]** In the first example, the D in the bass is delayed 
through a neighbor-note motion around C; this delay causes the pro¬ 
longation of the basic 10-8-6 progression. Similarly, in the second ex¬ 
ample a neighbor-note motion prolonging the bass causes a succession of 
two fourths in the outer voices. These fourths are the prolongation of 
the tenths, which actually represent the basic contrapuntal progression 
within the tonic. 9 

It thus belongs to the technique of contrapuntal prolongation to shift 
or displace tones and voices in such a way as to hide their actual pure 
contrapuntal relationship. Musicians often mistake the results of contra¬ 
puntal prolongation for the real relation between the voices. As a logical 
result, they have come to recognize a discrepancy between free and 
“strict” counterpoint, which, for them, makes teaching the latter 
of extremely doubtful value. 

In the following phrase by Handel, a shift of a tone brings about the 
prolonged counterpoint of meas. 3. ►[Ex. 238]^ The counterpoint of 
the first two measures, in which the top voice moves from C to D, needs 
no further comment. The appearance of these tones on the second beat 
of meas. 1 and 2 respectively, leads the ear to expect an E on the second 

9 The student has been prepared for the voice leadings of both of these examples 
through the procedure of combined species (see Chapter III). 
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Continued use of pure contrapuntal techniques 


■ on i v natural that many techniques and progressions of pure coun- 
lt 1 nint should be represented in actual composition in an almost unpro- 
I e !Ld form or only slightly figurated. Among the progressions of pure 
.nnternoint which find direct application in composition are those 
from the fourth species. ►[Ex. 242]-* For the 7-6 technique as found 
• o'! we find an illustration in William Byrd’s The Earle of Saltsbwy. 
► rEx. 243]^ An excerpt from the first movement of a Mozart Sonata 
illustrates this technique used between the outer voices. ►[Ex 244]^ 
The 3-6 technique as given in Ex. 242b is illustrated in a slightly pro¬ 
longed form (transfer of register) in a passage from an Air by Gottlieb 
Muffat. ►[Ex. 245]^ Bach’s Prelude in E minor from the If ell Tem¬ 
pered Clavier, Book I, provides a good example of the 9-10 syncopation 
ror'lininue as given in Ex. 242c. ►[Ex. 246]^ 


H. Recognition of voice leading 

Thus far different themes and phrases have been cited to explain diverse 
types of prolongation and to show their actual use in composition. In 
the great majority of instances, however, they have been chosen or 
the purpose of demonstrating the use of specific features and techniques. 
The student was told what to look for. If in the following examples he 
wishes to sum up his experiences and take stock of what he has game , 
it will prove helpful to him to approach new passages, not with the pur¬ 
pose of looking for one definite technique, but with an open mind an 
open ear, so that the music is free to tell its own story. One cannot em¬ 
phasize too often, even at this relatively early stage, that the student 
must beware of forcing his knowledge and conception upon the music. 
It is far better to draw no conclusion as to the organization of the music 
in question, than to make the composition the testing ground for a halt 
understood hearing approach. 

At the same time new problems may come up, which will receive 
consideration for the first time in the following paragraphs. All discus¬ 
sions will remain detailed and in “slow motion.” Once the student s 
capacity for structural hearing has grown sufficiently, it will be possi e 
to dispense with many explanations, as he will then be able to ea 
understand the significance of many prolongations as soon as they are 

presented. 
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■ ns present themselves to the student’s mind (which in this case means 
he would consider C and G as equally possible first structural 
t ote s), he should follow through each reading to its logical goal. 
Such a procedure will show in this case that the melodic structure is 
very different according to whether he regards C or G as the first struc- 

tunil note. 

Even if the reader has decided immediately that one tone and one 
direction are the only logical choices, it will be advisable for the sake of 
training his ear and musical judgment to study both readings. Assuming 
that C is the first structural note, we hear, first, a shift of C an octave 
upwards to the high C, from which tone the melody leads a ninth down¬ 
ward to B, meas. 3 (expansion of a second). The C is reached again at 
the end of meas. 4 after embellishments above the main tones B and C 
(superposition of inner voices). From C (meas. 4) the melodic outline 
leads to the upper neighbor note D, then again to the lower neighbor 
note B and finally to the C of meas. 6. This reading as a whole is indi¬ 
cated in the graph; it shows a top voice prolonging a structural mo¬ 
tion around C (Graph a). 

The question mark points to the fact that the II is the only harmony 
whose top voice F results from the prolongation of the melodic struc¬ 
ture. Although this in itself may occur, one hears in this particular 
theme a complete correspondence between the structural tones of the 
melody and the harmonic basses. Above all, the ear registers a me¬ 
lodic motion in meas. 1-2 and 3-4 which presents a definite melodic 
parallelism completely ignored by the reading indicated above (Graph 
b). It appears that the parallelism ties the tones G-F-E structurally to¬ 
gether. This impression is strengthened by the fact that G is a retained 
tone from the first beat of meas. 1 and that the E of meas. 4 clearly 
moves via D downward to the final C, thus presenting a structural line: 
G-F-E-D-C. This in turn shows that the high C in meas. 1 is a middle 
voice tone shifted to the top and that the motion to B (meas. 3) starts 
from F and is a motion into the inner voice of V 7 with F retained as 

tep voice of this chord (Graph c). 

The preceding discussions on melodic prolongation make further ex¬ 
planation of the prolongations as indicated in Graph c unnecessary. For 
those who were in doubt as to the first structural tone a comparison be¬ 
tween the two versions will have proved that it is the second reading, 
interpreting G as the first structural tone, that represents convinc¬ 
ingly the structural direction of the theme. Two factors in particular 
are so compelling as to make this second reading unequivocally the cor¬ 
rect version. The first factor is the melodic parallelism between meas. 
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voice D-C-B-A-G supported by I-IV 6 -V-I seems obvious. We thus 
arrive at the voice-leading graphs of the whole (Graphs b and c). The 
first four measures now appear as a prolongation subordinated to the 
main prolongation (compare the two graphs). The melodic motion of a 
third is a motion into the inner voice; this third is subtly answered by 
an embellishing third preceding the neighbor note E of meas. 5. Observe 
also the prolongation of the descending structural line through transfer 
of register (meas. 8 and 9). 

Although the branching off of prolongations into smaller ones has 
already been observed, this theme presents a rather intricate example 
which makes definite demands on our capacity for structural hearing. 

A general characteristic of tonal melody, its polyphonic manifesta¬ 
tion, may be found in Bach's melodies especially. The characteristic 
ruggedness of their contours is caused by those constant skips or step¬ 
wise motions into and out of the inner voice. The beginning of the next 
example may be cited in this connection, ►[Ex. 249]^ 

Before discussing this theme as a whole let us concentrate for a 
moment on the first two measures, as they show the polyphonic con¬ 
ception of a melody very distinctly. After two skips in meas. 1, from Eb 
to G and from D to F, motions into the inner voice, the D (third quar¬ 
ter) finds a continuation in the last eighth-note, C, of meas. 2, thus com¬ 
pleting a descending third E-D-C. However, while this occurs, the inner 
voice creates a diminution of a descending third (Graph a). This is not 
so much a prolongation of a prolongation but literally a prolongation 
'within a prolongation. It is all one melody, but its motions into the 
region of the inner voice of the implied chords, together with the 
parallelism of descending thirds in, as it were, two different parts show 
again that such melodies are not the result of a purely horizontal con¬ 
ception. The following measures prove that the descending third, in 
regard to the whole, is a motion into the inner voice while the Eb is 
retained as a structural tone. This Eb moves to D, supported by II 6 
(meas. 3), from which another descending third branches off leading 
into the inner voice B of the V. In the course of further diminu¬ 
tion the melody continues to move one more third downwards to G, 
before returning to the structural tone D. The V then proceeds to I 
with Eb as the top voice tone. The Ab in the bass (meas. 2) preventing 
a repetition of C, provides for additional color in this phrase; the result¬ 
ing Ab seventh chord serves as a passing chord between I and II 6 . Of 
great interest also is the polyphonic expression of the melody in meas. 3. 
The first F is an inner voice tone, the Eb appears to be an appoggiatura 
to the structural tone D, the tones F and Ab represent superpositions of 
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inner voice tones of the II 8 and C, the last note of that measure, is part 
of the inner voice motion from D via C to B (see Graphs b, c, d). 

The question now might arise as to why we have not interpreted the 
C on the first beat of meas. i as the first structural note (Graph e). 

The reader will agree that this reading ignores several important 
factors which all point to the Eb as the first structural tone. Firstly, it 
ignores the parallelism of two descending thirds from Eb and from D 
both of these tones being placed on the second beats of their respective 
measures; secondly, it ignores the small prolongation of Eb-D-C in 
meas. 2 which stresses the Eb; lastly, the eighth-note Eb of meas. 3, 
which appears as an appoggiatura to D, is a kind of reminder that it is 
the Eb from which the D comes. We thus are justified in reading Eb as 
the first structural tone of the melody which, unlike the first structural 
tones of previous examples, appears on the second beat. One cannot 
stress too often how imperative it is for the student not to approach 
music with a preconceived idea as to its probable structure. Even if 
structure and prolongations seem to be very clear, the weighing of 
different readings is good training for structural hearing. 

In the excerpt from Chopin’s Mazurka, Op 41, No. 4, for instance, 
it is important for the student to be able to explain why Ab on the first 
beat is not the first structural tone. ►[Ex. 250]^ We find that there is 
no continuation from that Ab, since the melodic course does not take 
up Ab any more. Actually this Ab is an inner voice tone which 
moves to G, then back to Ab and remains in the inner voice region, 
alternating with G throughout those eight measures. Comparable to 
the upbeat of Ex. 247, the Mazurka shows an ascent out of the inner 
voice to the first structural tone, which is Eb entering on the second 
beat of meas. 1. 

The student should be able on the basis of previous explanations to 
understand these voice-leading graphs and the nature of the melodic 
prolongations. 10 Inte esting details occur in meas. 7, 8 and 9; or it seems 
at first that the melody returns to the starting-point Eb; however, if we 
hear the whole phrase up to the downbeat of meas. 9, the Eb appears 
only as a superimposed inner voice tone which immediately afterwards 
is put into its real position of an inner voice. The structural melodic 
connection thus goes from Bb (meas. 7) to Ab (meas. 9). There is also 
an interesting symmetrical succession in the prolongations. The first 
two measures show the placing of the prolongations below the struc¬ 
tural tones, while in the following two measures they appear above the 
structural Db; then again we find the prolongations for two measures 
10 The function of chords like the one in meas. 4 will be explained in Chapter VI. 
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and thus help to prolong that chord, only one of them will be of struc, 
tural value. In the B-minor phrase, the first structural top voice tone 
can only be B or D and in the A-minor phrase only A or C. The reasons 
for reading D and C as the first structural tones of these two phrases 
are twofold. Firstly, the motion leads strongly to those tones, and 
secondly, it is these tones which lead to the top voice tones of the next 
structural chords—the V in the B-minor phrase and the II * in the <\- 
minor phrase. Thus a structural connection exists between D and Qi i n 
the B-minor phrase and between C and B in the A-minor Chorale; the 
arrows in both examples indicate the postponement of the first struc¬ 
tural tone by means of an ascent out of the region of the inner voice 
►[Ex. 253]^ 

Finally let us consider the beginning of Beethoven’s Sonata, Cp 14, 
No. 2, which will give an indication of how extended and elaborated 
such postponements may be. ►[Ex. 254]** Here each tone of the 
ascending third leading to the first structural tone B appears prolonged, 
either by means of inner voice tones shifted to the top or (as happens 
in meas. 5 and 6) by using the technique of transfer of register. This 
particular part of the entire prolongation has been illustrated in a 
separate graph, because it constitutes a very instructive example of 
melodic prolongation. In looking back once more at the two examples 
from Part I and the Beethoven theme just mentioned, we realize that 
the structural motion of these melodies is directed downwards. And 
yet, motions which are structurally moving downwards may feature 
strong upward tendencies, especially in the beginning. 

Although the full meaning of this type of prolongation will only be 
completely understood after the reader has analyzed larger sections, its 
significance warrants separate treatment from tlL other melodic pro¬ 
longations even at this stage of the student’s training. 


I. Voice-leading graphs as the systematic expression of 
structure and prolongation 

The intricate relationship between structure and prolongation has 
found its systematic expression in the so-called voice-leading graphs, 
whose significance the student by now can fully understand. He will 
have recognized above all that they symbolize the processes of struc¬ 
tural hearing. In looking over the voice-leading graphs which have 
been presented so far we are able now to arrive at an explanation and 
definition of these processes. 
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It will have occurred to the student throughout these discussions 
that he has been instinctively aware of certain facts of musical co¬ 
herence and direction. I definitely believe that most persons deeply 
interested in music have, in varying degrees to be sure, an inborn ability 
and capacity for structural hearing. It is the aim of this book and its 
many graphs to make conscious, develop and promote this ability. 

As will become increasingly clear, the whole realm of tonal music 
shows the perpetual interrelationship and interdependence of two ar¬ 
chitectonic factors: 

STRUCTURE and PROLONGATION 

___-- Z~-,-N 

The music’s basic direction Its shaping and individual treatment 

through elaboration, expansion and 
detour 

Structural hearing divulges the very existence of structure and pro¬ 
longation and their individual tasks in creating an organic musical 
whole. Since they present the essential problems for musical under¬ 
standing, recognition of them should form a significant goal of musical 
education. 

Although it is believed that the graphs so far presented will have con¬ 
veyed to the student the exact meaning of the symbols, note-values, 
slurs, etc., for the sake of complete clarity, the main signs and their 
significance are explained in the Glossary in Vol. 2. The voice-leading 
graphs have the ultimate purpose of explaining the coherence of a mu¬ 
sical unit in a systematic way. However, they in no way indicate how 
a composer proceeds from his first idea to the final form of his work. 
Nothing of this kind is implied, either in the foregoing or in later dis¬ 
cussions. Nor is any suggestion intended as to the possible order in the 
successive phases of creative work. I do not believe in any “method” 
of composition and should consider it a fatal misunderstanding if the 
reader thought that organic musical works could be created by pro¬ 
longing a simple progression. However, I do believe strongly that 
structural hearing strengthens the creative and interpretative ear and 
mind to an unusual degree, and that an understanding of structural 
hearing brings about a penetration into the problems of musical com¬ 
position and architecture, of value for the musician, whether he is a 
composer, performer or teacher. 
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Part II Chapter Five 
Q f prolongation, on the one hand, and encouragement of creative work, 
on the other. 

Several exercises are now offered for the purpose of structural plan¬ 
ning First the basic chord or the basic structural progression is given, 
followed by several prolongations in the form of short phrases. 
These prolongations and their exact status should be explained and de¬ 
fined by the student. All exercises should be played in different keys. 
► [Ex. 255-263]“* 


K. The technique of interruption 

So far all phrases, themes and units presented have been undivided. The 
following paragraphs will show that, by means of a special architectonic 
device which will be called “interruption,” a structural unit may be 
expressed in the form of two distinct parts or periods. 

Although this architectonic device actually belongs to the chapter on 
form (Chapter VIII) where its implications will be fully understood, it 
must be mentioned here because it may affect even the small parts of a 
composition with which we are dealing at the present. Let us, before 
considering any illustrations, examine that process of dividing a struc¬ 
tural unit. ►[Ex. 264]“* Graph a shows a very simple structural pro¬ 
gression, which in Graph b is subdivided into two structural progres¬ 
sions through the process of interruption. The melody proceeds to the 
tone above the fundamental, and the bass to the V at which point both 
are interrupted instead of immediately moving on to the tonic. Subse¬ 
quently the melodic line and the harmonic progression begin once more 
and follow through to their conclusion. The (D) under the V at the 
point of interruption is an abbreviation of the term, divider or dividing 
dominant; for this dominant, in contrast to the following one, helps to 
bring about the division of the harmonic structure. 

It is characteristic of every theme showing interruption that the mel¬ 
ody’s structure proceeds to the supertonic tone, at which point the bass 
reaches the V, called the divider. These motions are interdependent; the 
fact, for instance, that a phrase leads to the dominant is in itself not indi¬ 
cative of the special technique of interruption. It is furthermore of im¬ 
portance to realize that the first melodic movement to the supertonic 
(2) does net create a motion to a neighbor note D. With the melodic 
tone D a motion comes to a stop even if only temporarily; when the 
motion starts again with the tone E, the second structural line begins. 
Thus there is no neighbor-note connection between the D that creates 
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the interruption and the second beginning on E. Instead, interruption 
performs a division of a structural unit into two distinct structural 
periods or parts. The fact, however, that the period following the inter¬ 
ruption completes what has been initiated in the first period, makes for 
the interdependency of the two periods as parts of a whole of a higher 
structural order. We shall call these periods pre-interruption and post - 
interruption period . Turning to the literature we find a straightforward 
example of interruption at the beginning of the second movement of 
Beethoven’s Piano Sonata, Op 14, No, 1. ►[Ex. 265]^ 

We now refer the reader back to the phrase by Mozart cited in Ex. 
183 of this chapter. This phrase represents the pre-interruption period 
of a theme divided through interruption, and no difficulty will arise in 
analyzing the post-interruption period. Whereas in the first period the 
subdominant chord is a contrapuntal chord, this same chord in the post¬ 
interruption period appears as a harmony coming from I and proceed¬ 
ing to V. 

It often occurs that the melody of the pre-interruption period moves 
into the inner voice of the dividing dominant; this characteristic is illus¬ 
trated by a passage from the last movement of Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 100 in G Major. ►[Ex. 266]^ 

I should like to stress that the recognition of a specific technique is 
only the basis for the appreciation of its many possibilities of applica¬ 
tion. In the case of interruption the possibilities for varied treatment are 
truly manifold. An example is chosen to show that wide melodic dif¬ 
ferences between pre- and post-interruption periods may occur al¬ 
though the structure proves that the technique of interruption is ad¬ 
hered to. ►[Ex. 267]^ The differences between the two periods are 
striking, although the parallelism of the ascending prolonging melodic 
line in both periods contributes much to their organic coherence. On 
the other hand, the second period appears as an intensification of the 
first, the melody driving up to G, which tone in its ultimate analysis is 
a prolongation of a neighbor note Eb and is supported by a IV (com¬ 
pare Graphs a and b). Basically the first period also shows the charac¬ 
teristic of a neighbor-note chord, but appearing in a contrapuntal 
connection, jx transfer of register of F, placing the Eb in the inner 
voice is substituted for the melodic neighbor-note motion (see Graph 
a). It is this prolongation which creates the rugged contour of this very 
intense melody. 

Finally, for an example from an earlier period we turn to a Basse 
Danse from the sixteenth century. ►[Ex. 268]^ The voice leading in 
general, the ascent to the structural melody tone A (meas. 2) and the 
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Structure and Prolongation II 
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serves a prolonging purpose in regard to the whole. It is an offshoot of 
the progression of structural function and creates a harmonic prolonga¬ 
tion of that one single chord. This possibility of dual function of har¬ 
monic progressions lies in the nature of a harmonic progression itself. 
We had remarked in Chapter IV that the progression I-V-I may be 
conceived as the horizontalized outline of the chord-form l (Ex. 99). 
Hence inherent in a triad is its own harmonic progression, which may 
be used to give expression to that one triad. On the other hand, a har¬ 
monic progression (see Chapter V) has a tendency to create tonal 
organization. In the first instance it acts as a prolongation, in the second 
instance as a structural framework. 

We will observe in, the following examples that two harmonic pro¬ 
gressions of different structural order may take place within one organ¬ 
ism. Examining the literature and taking into consideration the fact that 
any triad may be prolonged in a harmonic as well as a contrapuntal way, 
the question arises as to the position of such harmonic prolongations 
within the structural harmonic framework of a unit as a whole. First we 
shall approach the problem of how the tonic of a structural harmonic 
progression may be prolonged harmonically. 

I. HARMONIC PROLONGATION OF THE TONIC 

a . Complete harmonic progression as prolongation of the tonic 

In ►[Ex. 269]^ the Chorale phrase reveals a structural difference 
between two harmonic progressions. The first two measures prolong 
(harmonically) the tonic which then proceeds to the V. 1 

We thus are confronted with a structural harmonic progression of 
I-V which includes as an organic offshoot a prolongation of I in the 
form of another harmonic progression (I-II-V-I). The larger and 
smaller type of Roman numerals used indicate the different structural 
value of these progressions. The harmonic prolongation is a subordi¬ 
nated part of the harmonic progression of a higher structural order. 
Within one phrase, then, harmonic progressions may demonstrate a 
structural and a prolonging function. 

In order to make the difference between a harmonic and a contra¬ 
puntal prolongation very clear the harmonic prolongation has been 
transformed into a contrapuntal one. ►[Ex. 270]^ 

The harmonic prolongation of a tonic should not be confused with 

1 The chord preceding the V is a .prolonged applied dominant, a chord function 
which we shall soon discuss. 
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nt in presenting three harmonic progressions of different structural 
order. ►[&. * 741 * 


gXERCISES I 

j\ On the basis of these examples the student should define and 
explain the term “harmonic prolongation of the tonic. 

2 ) The following keyboard exercises should be explained before 
being played and practiced in several keys. ►[Ex. 275]^ 

Recognizing that harmonic progressions are prolongations of one 
single harmony, a student might argue that evety structural harrnonic 
framework itself constitutes a prolongation of a single chord and that 
hL statement can serve as a form of explanation. Although every har¬ 
monic progression finds its final explanation as the prolongation of a 
single chord, this final single chord does not serve in any way as a struc- 
tural explanation, since it does not affect the motion and direction o 
the theme or phrase to the slightest extent. Therefore, as soon as the 
framework-creating harmonic progression of the whole unit under dis¬ 
cussion has been established, we have arrived at the final harmonic- 
structural explanation of such a unit. Since all prolongations are o - 
shoots of this one progression, it is then the progression of the highest 

structural order. • v 

Let us for example recall such instances as Ex. 174-1 77 in Cha P te ’ 
or the Bach phrase. Ex. 269. To mention the one harmony which those 
harmonic frameworks fundamentally express would be of no value for 
structural explanation of the musical motion of those particu ar p rases. 
The realization that such small phrases constitute the harmonic pro- 
longation of z single over-all structural harmony is o va ue on y w en 
these phrases appear as parts of a larger whole. When trying to ear t 
detail in relation to the whole, much may be gained by the knowledge 
that the detail is the prolongation of a chord or harmony of higher struc¬ 
tural order. . . 

Let us return once more to the technique of harmonic prolongation 
in general. In presenting harmonic progressions of different structura 
value, it seems that the main problem for the listener is not to ose con 
tact with the over-all structural direction of the theme or phrase. 1 his 
was relatively easy in the phrases cited in the preceding c apter, w ’lere 
harmonic progressions were solely used for creating t e structu a 
framework. Now, however, with the appearance of su or mate an 
prolonging harmonic progressions, the task of structura earing may 
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gXER CIsES 11 j 

r) The progression given should be used as a keyboard exercise 
and practiced in different major and minor keys. [Ex. 27 J 
We deem it important for the student first to p a Y t c pro 
gression as indicated in a) and then to explain how the I is to 
be prolonged. Finally he should proceed to the prolonged ver- 

sion as indicated in b). „ , 

2 ) Find examples from the literature illustrating prolonging com¬ 
plete and incomplete harmonic progressions. 

c. Dominant prolongation of the tonic (the prolonging V) 

The same type of prolongation, only somewhat simpler, is created if 
a pTolon^V alone is added to the structural F, we shall call this a 
dominant prolongation of the tonic. Two short examples are given. 

27 J 8 o] 5 In Ex. 279, the sixth A-F# of the inner voices at the 

end of meas. 1 is an anticipation of the chord tones A-F# of the coming 
IVi This anticipation, however, in no way affects the status o 

Pr in tS n p g hJe from the Bach Prelude the use of the proionging V is 
more elaborate. Here the top voice with its embellishing tone c ° nt 
utes to the prolonging effect of that dominant. Subsequently the top 
voice Ab appears as the structural continuation of Bb, as indicated in 

the graph. 
exercises in 

The progressions given in ►[Ex. 281]^ should be used as keyboard 
exercises and practiced in several keys. 

d. Dominant prolongation and incomplete harmonic progres¬ 
sion preceding the structural tonic 

A very different result is created if the prolonging dominant or the 
incomplete harmonic progression precedes the structural tome. Many 
pieces begin in this way. The drive to the I becomes the main effect of 
this type of harmonic prolongation-, the impression is that of an intro 
duction to the I rather than of an expansion of the I. ►[Ex. 282, 2 3, 
284]^ While in previous examples the second tonic of a harmonic pro¬ 
longation was omitted, here the first tonic of a progression is missing. 
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sion and anticipation are the chord-creating factors. The meaning of the 
II in parenthesis will be explained later. 


exercises iv 

j) The student is required to compare carefully and explain the 
different results of harmonic prolongation, depending on 
whether the prolongation precedes or follows the structural I. 

2) The keyboard exercises given should be played in several ma¬ 
jor and minor keys. ►[Ex. 291]^ 


Complete harmonic progressions form the most unequivocal and 
straightforward type of harmonic prolongation. On the other hand, the 
dominant prolongation and the incomplete harmonic progression, 
whether they precede or succeed the tonic, are on a slightly more com¬ 
plicated structural level and may make somewhat greater demands on 
the listener’s capacity for structural hearing. The missing tonic, either 
at the beginning or at the end of the prolongation, gives these passages 
an air of uncertainty and an unsettled quality which may contribute 
much, not only to the structural but also to the emotional interest of a 
composition. 


2. HARMONIC PROLONGATIONS OF OTHER HARMONIC CHORDS 

Before considering the harmonic prolongations of other members of 
the harmonic framework it will be necessary to stress once more that 
any triad, and therefore any member of the harmonic framework, car¬ 
ries within itself the possibility of harmonic prolongation. Since the task 
for structural hearing becomes more complicated when the prolonga 
tions of these harmonies grow more elaborate, we shall now begin with 
the shortest and simplest type of prolongation of a harmony other t an 
tonic. 


a. The applied dommant chord 

If a harmony other than the tonic is preceded or followed by its 
own dominant, then we have applied the fifth relationship existing 
between chords to a non-tonic harmony. ►[Ex. 292]^ This dominant 
is related solely to the following II, which it stresses and prolongs, t 
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The diminished seventh chord 

Although it does not belong to the chords or progressions creating 
harmonic prolongation, the diminished seventh chord must be men¬ 
tioned in this connection because it may act in a capacity similar to that 
of the applied dominant chord. 

Its capacity is similar in that it shows a tendency to drive to the fol¬ 
lowing chord, which it thus emphasizes. But unlike the applied dominant 
which has a harmonic tendency (fifth relationship) to the following 
chord, the diminished seventh chord through the half-tone progression 
in the bass and top voice has a melodic-contrapuntal tendency to the 
following chord, which makes it often appear as an incomplete neigh¬ 
bor-note or appoggiatura chord. ►[Ex. 302]^ To distinguish between 
the two different chords acting in a similar prolonging and emphasizing 
capacity, the sign °y is added to the curved arrow. ►[Ex. 303]^ 

b. An incomplete harmonic progression as prolongation of a 
harmonic chord 

Members of the harmonic framework other than the tonic may re¬ 
ceive a further prolongation and emphasis if they are preceded by an 
incomplete harmonic progression, i.e. if they are preceded not only 
by their own V but by II-V, by IV-V, etc. ►[Ex. 304, 305]^ The 
graphs show clearly the function of these incomplete harmonic progres¬ 
sions preceding and prolonging a III and a V. The second example at 
the same time presents a good illustration of interruption. Observe es¬ 
pecially the melodic intensification at the beginning of the post-inter¬ 
ruption phrase. 

The incomplete harmonic progressions refer only to the following 
harmony, which they thus stress and prolong. They have no relation 
to the preceding harmony but intensify the direction to the following 
harmony. 

exercises vi 

1) Explain the meaning of the preceding type of harmonic pro¬ 
longation. 

2) Practice the given keyboard exercises in several major and 
minor keys. ►[Ex. 306]^ Omit c) in minor keys. 
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benefit is to be derived from future discussion of complete 
pieces. 

2) The following progressions may serve as keyboard exercises 
of complete harmonic prolongations. In these exercises it is 
important to play first the structure and then to proceed to 
the prolongations. ►[Ex. 309]^ 


3. HARMONIC PROLONGATION OF A CONTRAPUNTAL CHORD 

Just as any harmony carries within itself the possibility of harmonic 
prolongation, contrapuntal chords of various functions also may appear 
harmonically prolonged. As a first illustration of this possibility let us 
listen to the beginning of Schumann’s song, Auf dem Rhein . Here a 
passing chord between I and III is harmonically prolonged. ►[Ex. 
3 IQ ]^ 

Simultaneously with the harmonic prolongation, a melodic motion 
into the inner voice of the passing chord takes place which adds to the 
prolonging quality of the D-minor chord. It is essential here to realize 
that the character of the D-minor chord as a passing chord in no way is 
offset by its harmonic prolongation. In the structure of the whole 
phrase, the D-minor chord remains a passing chord whether it is pro¬ 
longed or not. The prolongation, however, creates an artistic tension, 
since the ear is compelled, in spite of the additional burden created 
through the prolongation, to proceed to the II5, which in turn it must 
perceive as coming from the I. This kind of hearing will prevent losing 
contact with the structural framework. 

Very often harmonic prolongations of contrapuntal chords appear as 
part of a contrapuntal prolongation of a higher order. A very simple 
example is given. ►[Ex. 311]^ Here, the subdominant, a passing chord 
within a prolonged I, is prolonged by its applied dominant. 

Two examples from Chorales by Bach will now be presented, the 
first showing the prolongation of an embellishing chord, the second, 
the prolongation of a neighbor-note chord, both in the form of differ¬ 
ent harmonic progressions. The reader should observe how subtly 
interwoven these harmonic prolongations appear within the completely 
contrapuntal prolongation of the I, ► [Ex. 312, 313]^ 


EXERCISES VIII 

The progressions given may be used as keyboard exercises illustrating 
the harmonic prolongation of contrapuntal chords. ► [Ex. 314]^ 
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EXERCISES IX 

an^d« 0 ta l ? r r gre!Si0n 7r>' s£rve “ a keyboard exercise and as 
an exercise m prolongation. ►[Ex. 317]-* ■ 


B. 


Contrapuntal chords assuming structural significance 

While the preceding paragraphs showed that harmonic chords and pro¬ 
gressions may not only fulfill structural functions, but may also serve 
the purposes of prolongation, it will now be seen that chords whose 
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c tus i s dearly contrapuntal may assume structural significance If a 
contrapuntal chord is used to support a structural tone in the melody, 

Jr has the significance of a structural chord. Therefore, harmonic and 
contrapuntal chords may both fulfill either a structural or a prolonging 
function. In the following examples the neighbor-note chord becomes 
_ str uctural chord (CS, which means contrapuntal-structural) and thus 
on equal level with the harmonic-structural chords. The neighbor- 
note chord appears here as a triad in root position, a s chord and a 

diminished seventh chord. ►[Ex. 318, 31^ 3 *°. 3 ** 1 ^ The e * cer P r 
from Dido and Aeneas is a particularly beautiful example of the ex¬ 
cessive power of baroque music. In these 12 measures the intention to 
veil all structural punctuation is very clearly felt. The C-minor chords 
of meas 4 and 10, structurally so significant, appear inconspicuously 
within the general course of the voice leading. Note also the expressive 
voice leading of meas. 8-10 and the superposition of the inner voice in 
meas. 6, preventing a later transfer of register of structural top voice 

t0 To completely clarify the meaning of this new type of structural 
progression, let us concentrate on the juxtaposition of the following 
two progressions. ► [Ex. 322]^ Both examples have the same bass; yet 
the significance of the same chord on E is different in both cases The 
reason lies in the top voice. In a) the neighbor note B b is a prolong¬ 
ing tone which in turn causes the bass E and the resulting neig or- 
note chord to be prolonging. On the other hand, in b) the neig or- 
note chord is a structural chord because it supports a structural tone o 
the melody. No prolongation in the top voice occurs; therefore t e 
neighbor-note chord has given up any possible prolonging implication 
and is of the same structural order as a harmonic-structural chor . 

In reference to the examples cited above and in regard to all other 
examples discussed, it should now be evident that a structural pro¬ 
gression of the melody may be supported not only by one or two 
harmonic progressions but also by a combination of a contrapuntal an 
a harmonic progression. I-CS-I is combined for instance with MI-V-l. 

A slightly different combination of contrapuntal and harmonic struc¬ 
ture can be found in Couperin’s La Bandoline. ► [Ex. 3 *3 1 The dl *‘ 
ference lies in the use of the first inversion for the second tonic chor . 
This increases the contrapuntal element and proportionate y ecreases 
the harmonic character of the structural progression taken as a whole. 
The fact that contrapuntal chords may take on a structural sigm - 

4 For a further example of CS chords, see Ex. 331. 
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So far each chord has been either harmonic or contrapuntal, and at 
the same time it has been either structural or prolonging, giving us the 
four chord-functions listed at the end of the preceding section It is 
an indication of tonality’s expressive possibilities that in addition chords 
may be used whose functions show a fusion or overlapping of two 
contrasting elements. Chords, for instance, may be harmonic-structural 
but at the same time have a prolonging implication. 

, harmonic-structural chords with added 

PROLONGING SIGNIFICANCE 

This type of double function appears in the following excerpt from 
Chopin’s Nocturne, Op 9, No. 2. The II of the structural-harmonic 
progression is stressed by its applied dominant. The top voice tone of 
this II, however, is an incomplete neighbor note, a prolonging tone 
of the melodic structure G-F-Eb- ►[Ex. 324^ The student should 
observe how the double function of the F-minor chord is indicated 
in the graphs. The quarter-note for the top voice Ab indicates its pro¬ 
longing status whereas the half-note F of the bass stresses the chord s 
structural role. In addition, the label DF is suggested. The reader should 
now take note of the melodic prolongations. The melodic structure of 
a descending third finds its diminution in prolonging motions of a 
third- one descending from G, the second taking place between the 
incomplete neighbor note and the following F, the last one (com¬ 
parable in significance to the first) descending from that F. This last 
descending third, a motion into the inner voice of the V, is contra- 
puntally supported by a circling motion around Bb, by means of upper 
and lower neighbor notes. The resulting chords create a contrapunta 

prolongation of the V. , 

Another example is the main theme from the first movement of 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto. Here a chord of double function is 
created by an incomplete neighbor note 5 supported by 1 0 t e 

harmonic framework I-IV-V-I. ►[Ex. 325]- A main point of interest 
in this theme is the broad contrapuntal prolongation of the double func¬ 
tion chord, the IV. The gist of that prolongation is the motion to the 
A ! chord as neighbor-passing chord while the melody and bass move 
into the inner voice of this chord. Had the upward motion of the bass 
continued right into meas. 5, we should have been confronte wit a 

‘ Although the neighbor note is prolonged, it still remains incompiete because the 
following C is a passing tone and thus may not be interpreted as a mam tone (see 
Ex. 146 b). 
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trapuntal functions is apparent. ►[Ex. 328]^ It should be stated that 
it makes no difference as to which of the two functions the reader con¬ 
siders to be of greater significance as long as the double or overlapping 
function is clearly understood. 

b. Descending fifths in sequence 

We may find that on the basis of the harmonic fifth relationship, 
descending fifths in support of a melodic sequence combine to pro¬ 
long either the progression between two chords or harmonies or to 
prolong a single chord. This type of prolongation would have been 
mentioned under the heading of harmonic prolongations had it not 
been for the fact that in most cases these harmonic-prolonging chords 
simultaneously show a definite contrapuntal significance. 

The first 12 measures of a Courante by Handel present a particu¬ 
larly interesting application of the descending fifth technique. ►[Ex. 
329]^ The beginning will cause no great difficulties. The harmonic 
prolongation of the I lasts for four measures; the melody moves into 
and out of the inner voice while the D retains its structural value. With 
the C chord in meas. 5, a descending fifth passage begins and the prob¬ 
lem arises as to how far it goes and which chord is the next member of 
the harmonic framework. 

If one's ear were to perceive only the fact that there are chords a 
fifth apart, one would probably assume that the descending fifth pro¬ 
gression starts in meas. 5 and extends to meas. 11. However, the melody 
in general and the motivic events in particular have to be taken into 
consideration. The melody shows that after the four measures which 
prolong the I there appears another group of four measures, which is 
formed by a new motivic idea and ushers in the descending fifths. With 
the appearance of the structural tone C of the melody in meas. 9, the 
motive changes once more, both voices now proceeding in eighth- 
notes. Consequently meas. 9 is interpreted as introducing the structural 
II of the first harmonic progression. One must beware of reading the 
descending fifth technique indiscriminately and of ignoring the possi¬ 
bility that the sequence of chords so related may reach an end even 
though followed by one or two chords a fifth apart; for these chords 
may be members of the harmonic structure. 

We realize that the technique of descending fifths further prolongs 
and elaborates the contrapuntal prolongation between I and II. The 
harmonic implication of this technique seems obvious. It must be 
stressed, however, that the F# and E chords of meas. 6 and 8 have in 
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d. Applied dominants as passing chords 
(Transition to chromaticism) 

Applied dominant chords, as we know, are harmonic-prolonging 
chords. Often, however, they have an even stronger contrapunta sig¬ 
nificance. The applied dominant to the VI at the beginning of Schu¬ 
bert’s song, Tauschung, belongs in this category. ►[Ex. 334J V\ e 
now recall the statement made earlier that the harmonic character of 
an applied dominant is weakened by putting that chord in inversion. 
In the last example, however, there is not only the question of weak¬ 
ened harmonic effect, but even a serious challenge to the harmonic role 
of that chord. The contrapuntal function is so strong that one may 

speak of a chromatic-passing chord. 

An interesting example showing the double function of app ie 
dominant chords may be found in Weber’s Overture to Der Frei- 
srhiitzJ ►[Ex. 333]^ From previous explanations it will appear clear 
that we are confronted with a contrapuntal chord prolongation of the 
C-minor chord with a transfer of register in the top voice. The Eb- 
Maior, G-minor, Bb-Major chords and the diminished seventh chord 
are passing chords within the governing C-minor chord. In addition 
the preceding applied dominant chords also serve as passing chords, 
because their top voice tones are passing tones. 


e. Applied dominants as voice-leading chords 

Applied dominants with additional voice-leading significance may_be 
found in a passage from Haydn’s String Quartet Op 76, No^ 4 - ^x 
336I * The contrapuntal as well as harmonic significance of the 5 chords 
and the last sixth chords seems evident; the sixth chord of meas. 2, 
however, has only contrapuntal significance, since the following imin 

ished chord has no dominant of its own. , „ M . 

Towards the end of the first movement of Schuberts Bb-Ma)or 
Sonata we find a fascinating passage in the form of a series o a PP ie 
dominants in root position with an added voice-leading implication. 
►[Ex. ^ 71 "* The reader will realize how the applied doniinants im 
prove the voice leading between the passing chords within the main 
motion from I to IV. In order to make the progression clear the con¬ 
stant change of register has been omitted in the graphs; it does not 

7 In her book Challenge to Musical Tradition (Alfred A. Knopf, New 
1946) Adele T. Katz has quoted this example in connection with the discus 

on tonality. 
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affect the main direction of the progression, although contributing 
greatly to the color and interest of the passage. Note also the chro¬ 
maticism of the top voice and the bass, which creates the D[?-minor 
chord, a chromatic-passing chord. The transfer of register and the 
fermata must not be permitted to deter the ear from hearing the pro¬ 
gression in its drive from I to IV, for it is the underlying feelino- or 
knowledge that the progression is directed toward the IV that makes 
the fermata, the rests and the changes of register the more artistic 
and exciting at the same time. 

EXERCISES XIII 

The graphs of Ex. 334, 335, 336, 337 should be used as exercises in 
prolongation in general and in double function chords in particular. 

In reference to Ex. 334: 

1) Play the progression I-VI-V-I with an ascending fourth in the 
melody. 

2) Prolong with an applied dominant to the VI in 3 position and 
explain its predominantly contrapuntal function. 

3 ) Practice the resulting progression in different keys. 

In reference to Ex. 333: 

1) Explain in general the characteristics of the prolongation. 

2) Proceed to Graph a and define clearly the function of each chord. 

In reference to Ex. 331: \ 

_ Exptain the prolongations indicated in Graph a and play. it in 
different keys. 

In addition the keyboard exercises offered in the next example should 
be practiced in several keys. ►[Ex. 338]^ * 

Ex. 338a shows a passing chord which is simultaneously an applied 
dominant to an embellishing-passing chord within the prolonged 
C-Major chord 

Ex. 338b shows an applied dominant to V which also serves as a 
voice-leading chord. 

Ex. 338c and d are elaborations of Ex. 126 of Chapter V. The 
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student should first play that example and then elaborate it with the 
applied dominants as indicated. 

f. Elimination of the harmonic element 

Passing and voice-leading functions of certain chromatic chords 
Jy be so predominant that any possible harmonic implication 1^ com¬ 
pletely absorbed by their contrapuntal significance. [Ex. 339] 

exercises xiv 

In the following exercise the harmonic signtace of the apphe^ 
j ic lnsr in the passing motion from I to 11 . ►Ltx. 340aj 

d °“e can te M of the® next exercise in which the chromanc 
passing motion of the alto stresses the contrapuntal significance of 

^Whoaeve^we^re confronted* with a series of applied dominants in 
inv^Son forming a chromatic bass progression, these apphed dom, 
nants tend to lose their harmonic significance and become p 
contrapuntal passing motion (Ex. 340c). 


D. Additional versions to four-part settings 

341, 342, 343, 344’ 345 ]^ 

YV 

Write one or mote four-part settings for the following melodic 
phrases. ►[Ex. 346I** 


Such exercises pave the way for the setting of choral 
student is advised to study carefully the Bach-style of chon ^ 

before proceeding to his own settings. It is also possi 
8 We refer again to the Chapter “Tones of Figuration in W. J. Mitche 
memory Harmony . 
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to take up the writing of melodies to given instrumental basses (not 
figured), or the piano accompaniment type of setting of given melodies 
of different styles, etc. 

We believe that an earlier inclusion of the piano accompaniment 
settings would have been premature. The student must have a firm grasp 
of what is harmonic or contrapuntal, structural or prolonging and a 
clear understanding of musical direction before such semi-creative work 
will be of any benefit. 

E. Chromaticism 

Applied dominants with their use of the leading tone have given rise 
to chromatic progressions. Chromaticism as such, however, is a melodic- 
contrapuntal element of prolongation and intensification. Therefore, 
of it belongs, to a considerable degree, to the realm of 
counterpoint. Although one finds specific chords appearing repeatedly 
within chromatic motions, it is the voice-leading problems which de¬ 
mand primary consideration. For it appears that these chords are the 
result of voice leading and voice direction. 

I. THE DIMINISHED SEVENTH CHORD, THE DOMINANT SEVENTH 
CHORD, THE SIXTH AND 4 CHORD IN THE SERVICE OF CHRO¬ 
MATICISM 

In Chapter V the diminished seventh chord’s role as a neighbor-note 
chord was mentioned and in the present chapter its^emphasizing role, 
similar to that of the applied dominant, has been noted. Its emphasis 
of the chord to which it resolves, makes its use as a passing chord very 
logical. In the following two short Chorale phrases the diminished 
seventh chord serves as a passing chord between II! and the l chord 
and between IV and V. ►[Ex. 347, 348] ■+ 

Two diminished seventh chords as passing chords between chords 
which are not harmonic are to be found in a passage from the slow 
movement of Haydn’s String Quartet, Op 76, No. 1. ►[Ex. 349]^ The 
first of these seventh chords is a passing chord, but also emphasizes the 
following A-minor chord; the second appears as a chromatic-passing 
chord. It should be observed that the chromatic character is maintained 
regardless of whether the chromatic tones ar; in the top voice or in 
the bass. 
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Another characteristic use of the diminished seventh chord appears 
in the Mazurka, Op 24, No. 3 by Chopin. ►[Ex. 350]^ The chords in 
question strengthen the following chords and also serve as voice¬ 
leading chords. According to the top voice in meas. 2 and the inner 
voice in meas. 2 and 3, these chords could in addition be labeled as 
passing chords. 

Diminished seventh chords as passing and as voice-leading chords 
occur at the beginning of Hugo Wolf’s song, Scblafendes Jesuskind. 

► [Ex. 351]^ 

EXERCISES XVI 

Although more passages showing the use of the diminished seventh 
chord will be quoted later on, the exercises in ►[Ex. 352]^ deal with 
the most frequently encountered applications of that chord. 

1) Exercises a and b show this chord in the emphasizing role already 
mentioned; in the second progression it is also a chromatic-pass¬ 
ing chord. 

2) Exercise c presents the diminished seventh chord as a passing 
chord. As the outer voices have passing tones, the passing char¬ 
acter supersedes the emphasizing role of the chord. 

3) Exercise d reveals the diminished seventh chord as a combined 
voice-leading and passing chord. 

►[Ex. 353 and 354]^ are exercises in prolongation. The student 
should explain the exercises from their basic to their prolonged form 
and describe the nature of the prolongation as well as the function of 
the diminished seventh chords. 

►[Ex. 355 and 356]^ present the diminished seventh chords inter¬ 
woven into contrapuntal chord prolongations. 

* 

* * 

Chromaticism is often expressed by a series of dominant seventh 
chords; a remarkable example is taken from Chopin’s Mazurka, Op 30, 
No. 4. ►[Ex. 357]^ The seventh chords in succession cause parallel 
fifths in the outer voices. If Chopin had proceeded in meas. 6 as he had 
done in meas. 5, we would be confronted with a 5 -6 progression. The 
elimination of the sixth through the use of contraction gives rise to 
the successive prolonging fifths of this passage (see paragraphs on 
parallel fifths in Chapter VII). 

In the excerpt from Schumann’s second Novelette diminished seventh 
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and sixth chords contribute to the chromatic character of the passage 
►[Ex. 35 8]-« f s ; 

While in the preceding example the bass motion of the prolongation 
led into the middle voice of the tonic, we now hear the bass motion 
taking its start from the middle voice, for the bass Bb (meas. 1) is 
derived as neighbor note from an A within the D-Major tonic. Note 
also the transfer of register of the top voice tone FJ. 


2. CONTRAPUNTAL TEXTURE IN CHROMATIC PASSAGES 

Since many chords within a chromatic passage are derived solely 
through special contrapuntal devices such as anticipation, suspension 
or through added chromaticism of middle voices, it is in many in¬ 
stances a mere waste of time for the student to attempt to give a 
grammatical label to each chord resulting from chromatic-contrapuntal 
prolongation. Although augmented and altered chords which play an 
important role in chromatic voice leading will be presented, the mere 
knowledge of those chord names, including those already discussed, 
will hardly explain the only factors of importance, the direction of the 
chromatic voice leading and the forces contributing to it. 

Recognition of the voice leading is essential to the understanding 
of chromaticism. The direction of voice leading may show for instance 
that the basic contrapuntal setting is diatonic or that it consists of a 
series of diminished seventh chords. Such progressions may be pro¬ 
longed by the contrapuntal devices which have been mentioned before. 

Let us listen for instance to a passage from Chopin’s Mazurka, Op 17, 
No. 4. ►[Ex. 359]** The chromatic motion is clearly based on a pro¬ 
gression of diminished seventh chords between the tonic and the 
D-minor chord. The chord in meas. 3 , however, arises out of an anticipa¬ 
tion of F (the bass of the coming diminished seventh chord), while the 
other tones of the preceding diminished chord are sustained. Similarly 
the chord in meas. j is created by an anticipation of an inner voice tone 
of the next diminished seventh chord and the suspension of the former 
chord tones. 

Whether chord grammar is able to label such chords or not is 
irrelevant as long as the chord-creating contrapuntal force is clear. In 
this connection let us consider a passage from Wagner’s Gctterdiim- 
merung. ►[Ex. 360] It is vital to recognize the underlying diatonic 
contrary motion performing a transfer of register (Graph a). This 
contrary motion and the chromatic intensification of outer and inner 
voices are the forces which create the dissonant chromatic-passing 
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chords within a prolonged F chord. A further labeling of single chords 
would be superfluous, as it would in no way contribute to the under¬ 
standing of this passage. 

In order to make clear in detail the contrapuntal forces which 
determine the meaning of a chromatic passage, two excerpts from 
Chopin’s Mazurkas are presented. The first is taken from the Mazurka, 
Op 7, No. 2. ►[Ex. 361 ]"* The similarity in structural outline with the 
preceding Chopin example is obvious; both these passages show a 
chromatic prolongation of the A-minor chord in which the main event 
is the motion into the inner voice of the subdominant chord. This 
chord in Op 17, No. 4 was a passing chord while in this passage it 
represents a neighbor-note chord (Graphs a and b). A main difference, 
however, lies first of all in the bass; while the chromatic bass motion 
of the preceding passage started from the inner voice region, it starts 
in the latter passage from the tonic A. This passage shows also greater 
complication in the detail of the chromatic prolongations. 

Now to Graph c, which shows that the initial chromatic top voice tone 
Eb is the continuation from E natural, the structural top voice tone of 
the preceding meas. 1-16. The chromatic prolongation is mainly based 
on a progression of diminished seventh chords. In this graph the melodic 
tones D and Bb appear unsupported by new bass tones, since there are 
more chromatic tones in the top voice than in the bass. In Graph d we 
find the chords as they appear in the composition; the new chords, not 
included in the preceding graph, arise from anticipations and suspen¬ 
sions. At the beginning we realize how the suspension of the bass Ab 
provides the bass for the melodic tone D (meas. 20). The student will 
recognize how these anticipations and suspensions help to create the 
chords which intensify the chromaticism and which appear without 
stems. Stemless notes are used to distinguish the structural value of these 
chords from that of the chords which are the actual executors of the 
basic chromatic motion (see Graph c). 

While the last two passages showed certain similarities, the next 
quotation from the first Mazurka is entirely different in outline and 
detail. ►[Ex. 362]^ The reader will find that, after a prolongation 
of the I, Chopin proceeds to the III via its applied dominant. The 
chromatic progression which follows constitutes an extended prolonga¬ 
tion of the progression from III to V. Instead of a third upward Chopin 
moves a sixth chromatically downwards. This chromatic prolongation 
and its “history” will now be studied in detail. The basis of the passage 
is a diatonic progression of tenths prolonged with 7-6 syncopations 
(Graph a). As a result of chromaticism in the top and inner voices 
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the following progression arises (Graph b). An added fourth voice 
engenders the progression shown in Graph c. Through introduction of 
c romaticism in the bass and syncopation in the top voice we approach 
Chopins progression more closely (Graph d). Finally syncopation of 
t e bass causes a rhythmic shift of the bass tones and this brings us to 
the chord succession as it appears in Chopin’s Mazurka (Graph e). 

It should be understood that this exact description in successive stages 
of the music s coherence serves primarily to make clear the importance 
of the contrapuntal element in chromatic passages. Voice leading creates 
this type of chord progression; its thorough understanding must be the 
student’s primary objective. In chromatic passages, as in othe- progres¬ 
sions, chord grammar is unable to bring the listener any closer to the 
music and the direction of its motion. Certainly the student can afford 
later on-once those problems have been grasped-to be satisfied with 
the mere recognition of a chromatic passing motion between III and V 
At this stage, however, a thorough insight into the essence and the 
procedure of chromaticism appears indispensable. 

Finally let us listen to a section from Schumann’s Novelette No. 8 
which, apart from chromaticism, presents highly interesting structural 
problems. ►[Ex. 363]^ The section as a whole represents a three-part 
form (A-B-A 1 ) and is the most involved example yet presented. 

We shall first discuss meas. 1-8. Careful listening reveals that the 
upward motion of the bass combined with a transfer of register in the 
top voice, creates a prolongation of a Bb-Major chord proceeding in 
tenths (Graph a). The next stage of prolongation introduces a chro¬ 
matic bass and the resulting interpolated diminished seventh chords 
and the single 5 chord; the top voice contains a motive indicated by a 
bracket (Graph b). The following graph indicates the voice leading of 
the actual composition (Graph c). * 

The first part ends on V; the melodic-structural tone D moves to C; 
the melodic motion to F is a motion into the inner voice with C acting 
as a retained tone. This brings us to the middle part. This section rep¬ 
resents an extended prolongation of the V. First the bass moves down 
to Bb; when this Bb is reached, the top voice has moved a minor second 
up from F to Gb; from there in the following measures the top voice 
proceeds to Ab, Bb and C, the counterpoint moving in sixths. There¬ 
fore, the whole passage is based on the indicated progression (Graph d). 
Within this progression the initial downward motion replaces an up¬ 
ward motion which would show that the bass Bb comes out of the 
inner voice A of the V (Graph e). 

The progression of Graph d appears further prolonged through 
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chromaticism in the inner voice which creates the augmented chords 
(Graph f). At the end of the middle section, the structural C is brought 
down into the original register of the beginning after which the 
third section starts and develops. Because of its correspondence with 
the first form section, the exact voice leading is offered only starting 
from meas. 21 following which changes occur (Graphs g, h). 

Taking account of what occurs in this section as a whole, we realize 
that the technique of interruption, mentioned in Chapter V, is the form- 
making factor. It even makes possible a three-part form through the 
prolongation of the V, the dividing dominant, which constitutes the 
middle part. All these problems of form will be dealt with in detail 
in Chapter VIII; however, to complete the discussion a graph demon¬ 
strating the three-part form as a whole is presented (Graph i). 

In conclusion it must be emphasized that this section of the Novel¬ 
ette clearly shows prolonged counterpoint and its relation to pure 
counterpoint (we recall the progression of tenths and the 5-6 pro¬ 
gression). It hardly seems possible that the motion and coherence in 
this example could be explained on the basis of chord grammar or by 
an entirely harmonic approach. 

EXERCISES XVII 

1) Play the given exercise in different keys and explain the mean¬ 
ing of the prolongations, proceeding from the structure to the 
final prolongation. ►[Ex. 364]^ 

2) Then proceed to the Chopin and Schumann examples and use 
them for similar exercises in prolongation. 

3. ALTERED CHORDS 

Some of the chords that have occurred in the Chopin and Schumann 
excerpts will now be studied in detail. They are shown after chromatic 
examples have been discussed, in order to demonstrate that such ex¬ 
amples from the literature may be understood even if certain chord 
labels are unknown. 


a . The augmented triad 

This chord results from the contraction of a triad and a passing 
tone. ►[Ex. 365]^ This chord appears frequently as a contrapuntal 
chord (passing chord, neighbor-note or embellishing chord, appoggia- 
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tura chord) but may also be used as an augmented I of a harmonic 
progression. ►[Ex. 366, 367]^ In the first example the augmented tonic 
creates a colorful accent. In the phrase from Gdtterdammenmg the 
second inversion of an augmented triad is a passing chord within a 
prolonged F-Major chord. Through contraction, the bass, instead of 
jumping from F to C and then proceeding to C#, skips immediately to 
C# thus increasing the impetus of the following upward motion. 

b. The augmented sixth chord 

A similar contraction creates the augmented sixth chord. ►[Ex. 
368] This chord is used as a contrapuntal chord and is sometimes 
known as the Italian Sixth. 

c. The augmented dominant seventh chord 

The element of contraction is also discernible in the augmented 
dominant seventh. In the following two examples ►[Ex. 369]^ this 
chord serves as an applied dominant and a chromatic-passing chord 
(double function). 

d. The altered chord of the supertonic 
(root position and inversion) 

The main characteristic of this chord in root position is a diminished 
third between the third and fifth of the chord. In the following ex¬ 
ample this altered chord is an altered applied dominant. ►[Ex. 370]^ 
In Ex. 370b this chord has an additional passing implication (A-Ab-G). 
Most frequently, however, this chord appears in second inversion as a | 
chord, often called the French Sixth (Ex. 370c). In this example the 
French Sixth acts as a voice-leading chord. A famous illustration of this 
altered \ chord appears at the beginning of the Prelude to Wagner s 
Tristan und Isolde. 9 ►[Ex. 371]^ 

e. The altered chord of the subdominant 
(root position and inversion) 

In this chord the diminished third lies between the root and the third 
of the chord. ►[Ex. 372]^ As in the case of the altered supertonic, this 
chord is most often used in inversion, usually in first inversion as a 3 

9 For a detailed analysis of the opening section see the chapter on Wagner in 
Adele T. Katz, op. cit. 
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chord, sometimes called the German Sixth. ►[Ex. 373]^ In both of 
these progressions, the altered subdominant appears as a passing chord. 

The student should be able to explain the meaning of all of the pre¬ 
ceding illustrations of augmented and altered chords. In addition he 
should practice them at the keyboard in different keys. 


F. Mixture 

In Chapter IV the process of mixture between major and minor and 
its influence on the harmonic progressions was mentioned. The stu¬ 
dent’s attention should now be called to a specific chord of mixture 

which frequently appears in music. 

/ 

1 . THE NEAPOLITAN SIXTH OR THE PHRYGIAN II 

There is one instance in tonal music where a mixture occurs not 
between major and minor but between minor and the Phrygian 
mode. We know that the II in minor is a diminished chord. In order 
to obtain a perfect triad with its greater harmonic possibilities, 
composers have been led to the II of the Phrygian mode, which is a 
major chord. For instance, in A minor the II comprises the tones B-D- 
F; using the II of A-Phrygian we obtain the Bb-Major chord. ►[Ex. 
374]^ This II-Phrygian appears in the majority of cases in first inver¬ 
sion and is called the Neapolitan Sixth. The designation of II will be 
retained here, however, in order to emphasize that this chord has the 
function of a supertonic. In the beginning of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op 
27, No. 2, we find a Neapolitan Sixth or II 6 -Phrygian. ►[Ex. 375]"* 
The II-Phrygian here is a chord of double function. 

For another example the G#-minor passage in the A-Major Duet 
from Weber’s Der Freischiitz (Act II) may be cited. ►[Ex. 37 6]* 
As we are taking this passage out of context and are thus treating it as 
an isolated unit, we may discuss the harmonic progression I-II 6 - 
Phrygian-V-I as a structural harmonic progression. 

An illustration of a Phrygian II in root position from Strauss’s 
Ariadne auf Naxos follows. The Phrygian II appears here within a har¬ 
monic prolongation of a II of a higher structural order. ►[Ex. 377]^ 

Whereas in the preceding examples the Phrygian supertonic was 
used as a harmonic chord, it also may appear interwoven into the voice 
leading of a contrapuntal chord prolongation. The following illustra¬ 
tion shows the chord as a passing chord within a prolonged tonic 
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tura chord) but may also be used as an augmented I of a harmonic 
progression. ►[Ex. 366, 367]^ In the first example the augmented tonic 
creates a colorful accent. In the phrase from G otter dammerung the 
second inversion of an augmented triad is a passing chord within a 
prolonged F-Major chord. Through contraction, the bass, instead of 
jumping from F to C and then proceeding to Cjf, skips immediately to 
C# thus increasing the impetus of the following upward motion. 

b. The augmented sixth chord 

A similar contraction creates the augmented sixth chord. ►[Ex. 
368]^ This chord is used as a contrapuntal chord and is sometimes 
known as the Italian Sixth. 

c. The augmented dominant seventh chord 

The element of contraction is also discernible in the augmented 
dominant seventh. In the following two examples ►[Ex. 369]-* this 
chord serves as an applied dominant and a chromatic-passing chord 
(double function). 

d. The altered chord of the supertonic 
(root position and inversion) 

The main characteristic of this chord in root position is a diminished 
third between the third and fifth of the chprd. In the following ex¬ 
ample this altered chord is an altered applied dominant. ►[Ex. 370]^ 
In Ex. 370b this chord has an additional passing implication (A-Ab-G). 
Most frequently, however, this chord appears in second inversion as a | 
chord, often called the French Sixth (Ex. 370c). In this example the 
French Sixth acts as a voice-leading chord. A famous illustration of this 
altered | chord appears at the beginning of the Prelude to Wagners 
Tristan und Isolde . 9 ►[Ex. 371]^ 

e. The altered chord of the subdominant 
(root position and inversion) 

In this chord the diminished third lies between the root and the third 
of the chord. ►[Ex. 372]^ As in the case of the altered supertonic, this 
chord is most often used in inversion, usually in first inversion as a § 

9 For a detailed analysis of the opening section see the chapter on Wagner in 
Adele T. Katz, op. cit. 
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chord, sometimes called the German Sixth. ►[Ex. 373]^ In both of 
these progressions, the altered subdominant appears as a passing chord. 

The student should be able to explain the meaning of all of the pre¬ 
ceding illustrations of augmented and altered chords. In addition he 
should practice them at the keyboard in different keys. 

F. Mixture 

In Chapter IV the process of mixture between major and minor and 
its influence on the harmonic progressions was mentioned. The stu¬ 
dent’s attention should now be called to a specific chord of mixture 

which frequently appears in music. 

/ 

1 . THE NEAPOLITAN SIXTH OR THE PHRYGIAN II 

There is one instance in tonal music where a mixture occurs not 
between major and minor but between minor and the Phrygian 
mode. We know that the II in minor is a diminished chord. In order 
to obtain a perfect triad with its greater harmonic possibilities, 
composers have been led to the II of the Phrygian mode, which is a 
major chord. For instance, in A minor the II comprises the tones B-D- 
F; using the II of A-Phrygian we obtain the Bb-Major chord. ►[Ex. 
374]^ This II-Phrygian appears in the majority of cases in first inver¬ 
sion and is called the Neapolitan Sixth. The designation of II will be 
retained here, however, in order to emphasize that this chord has the 
function of a supertonic. In the beginning of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op 
27, No. 2, we find a Neapolitan Sixth or II 6 -Phrygian. ►[Ex. 375]^ 
The II-Phrygian here is a chord of double function. 

For another example the G#-minor passage in the A-Major Duet 
from Weber’s Der Freischutz (Act II) may be cited. ►[Ex. 376]^ 
As we are taking this passage out of context and are thus treating it as 
an isolated unit, we may discuss the harmonic progression I-II 6 - 
Phryglan-V-I as a structural harmonic progression. 

An illustration of a Phrygian II in root position from Strauss’s 
Ariadne auf Naxos follows. The Phrygian II appears here within a har¬ 
monic prolongation of a II of a higher structural order. ►[Ex. 377]^ 

Whereas in the preceding examples the Phrygian supertonic was 
used as a harmonic chord, it also may appear interwoven into the voice 
leading of a contrapuntal chord prolongation. The following illustra¬ 
tion shows the chord as a passing chord within a prolonged tonic 
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(pedal point) and the quotation as a whole presents an example of a 
mediant as an embellishing chord. ►[Ex. 378] < 


EXERCISES XVIII 

In addition to using the graphs of Ex. 375-378 as exercises in pro¬ 
longation, Ex. 374 should be practiced in different keys. This exercise 

►[Ex be 3 79] > i nged 67 U$ing ^ applied dominant of the ^-Phrygian. 

2. VARIOUS USES OF MIXTURE 

The reader’s attention is drawn to the following passage from Proko- 

fieff s Gavotte, Op 77, No. 4. The III in Eb Major wSild be diaton- 

™J, a ?"™ n0r chord; Prokofieff however uses the Gb-Major chord 
the III of Eb minor. ►[Ex. 380]^ ’ 

Besides the III, the VI very frequently shows the use of mixture, 
btrauss s Don Juan opens with a very effective mixture of the VI. The 
C-Major chord is the VI of E minor and these opening measures as a 
whole form an incomplete . 'rmonic prolongation of the I. ►[Ex 
38iJ-« 

Before proceeding to the following excerpts it must be stressed again 
t at the discussion of them, in addition to illustrating a special tech¬ 
nique, must be considered an exercise in structural hearing in general. 

A mixed VTwithin a complete harmonic progression in which the 
progression f rom I to VI proves to be highly interesting, may be found 
within the first 12 measures of Hugo Wolf’s song, In dem Schaken 
memerLocken. ►[Ex. 382] - The VI is reached by a motion in skips 
from Bb via D to Gb; the D chord, meas. 5, is thus a passing chord 
between I and VI and, through mixture, appears as a D-Major chord, 
n interesting expansion of this progression is achieved by prolonging 
e wit the dominant which itself appears prolonged by its own in¬ 
complete harmonic progression (see Graph a). This prolongation of 
the I takes up the first four measures. It is essential, in order to hear 
the whole motion as an organism, not to be unduly diverted by that 
prolongation, and to be able to hear the following D-Major chord as a 
passing chord between the I and the VI which is preceded by its own 
<£phed dominant. The melodic events, however, present some problems. 
Graphs a and b will help to indicate the melodic cooperation between 
t e voice part and the top voice of the piano accompaniment. In the 
beginning, the piano introduces the first structural tone D while the 
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voice moves out of the inner voice. In meas. 4 the inner voice F appears 
superimposed upon the C in the piano part. The piano proceeds with a 
transfer of register upwards to reach the high Db in meas. 9 while the 
voice keeps the original register (meas. 7 and 8) and moves in the same 
meas. (9) to Db. It is this Db which in meas. 11 in the piano part goes 
back to Dfcj; the high Bb in meas. 10 is thus a superimposed inner voice. 
Although the singing voice has retained the register of the structural 
progression, it is the piano which now, in giving up the high register 
which it had attained, ends the whole phrase. It is typical of Hugo 
Wolf that the piano appears as the main executor of the melodic pro¬ 
longations. 

It frequently occurs that in addition to the VI, the first I of a har¬ 
monic framework appears mixed with its parallel minor. An illustration 
is the middle part of the slow movement of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op 13. 
The first part ends in meas. 36 on the Ab-Major I and, with the follow¬ 
ing meas. (37), the middle section begins on the Ab-minor I. ►[Ex. 
383]^ Starting from the top voice tone Ab there develops a motion 
down a sixth to the middle C (meas. 51), the starting point of the third 
form section (see Graphs a and b). This motion of a sixth is set to a 
harmonic framework of I-VI-V-I, the first two harmonies appearing 
as a result of mixture with Ab minor (note the enharmonic change of 
Fb to EIO. Meas. 42 and 43 show a prolongation of the applied domi¬ 
nant of the mixed VI which is especially effective through the super¬ 
position and transfer of register, which Graph a illustrates. 

Another bold and complex example of a mixed I-VI-V-I may be 
found at the end of the slow movement of Schubert’s Sonata in C 
minor. ►[Ex. 384]^ In a motion similar to that in the Wolf excerpt, 
the progression to the VI moves in two major thirds (Graph a). How¬ 
ever, the thirds are filled and this makes for a great difference in the 
detailed prolongations. The first third is expressed through inversion 
as a sixth down. The C chord, completing the first step of the progres¬ 
sion from I to VI, appears through mixture as a C-Major chord. The 
second third is filled with chromatic passing tones which give rise to 
Db Major and D-Major chords and the detailed voice leading indicated 
in Graph b. It is important for the student not to be disturbed and dis¬ 
tracted by the fermatas on the passing chords and by the transfer of 
register. These chords still remain passing chords, and the motivic se¬ 
quence helps to keep the whole motion together until the VI is reached, 
where the first structural stop is created. The preceding A-Major 
chord is a passing chord which brings the top voice to Bfcj (Cb). The 
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tonic chord following the VI has the function of a voice-leading chord 
between VI and V. 

As the application of mixture is so very characteristic of Schubert’s 
technique of composition, another illustration from his works will be 
presented, the song, Pause. ►[Ex. 385]^ As a whole, this section pre¬ 
sents bold prolongations of a I-II-V-I progression. The graphs point to 
two prolongations, one between I and II, the other between II and V 
Although the second prolongation shows chords of mixture (the 
chords on Ab and Gb), we first have to concentrate on the progres¬ 
sion from I to II. Instead of a second up from Bb to C, Schubert moves 
in thirds downwards, so to speak, filling the space of a seventh. We say 
so to speak” because in the actual composition the starting point of 
the bass motion is not the higher Bb; nevertheless the meaning of the 
motion from Bb to C is that of a seventh downwards (see Graph b) 
The top voice shows motions into and out of the inner voice until the 
II is reached, ushering in the upper neighbor-note Eb; thus the II is a 
double function chord. The following suddtk entry of the AbWIajor 
chord (mixture with Bb-minor) is baffling until we realize that the 
passing motion in thirds is taken up again. The last third from Ab to F, 
the dominant, is filled with another chord of mixture, the chord on Gb 
The progression from Ab to the chord on Gb is in itself prolonged 
(see Graph a) through two chords, which are the result of 3 further 
process of mixture which we may call “double mixture.” The Ab-Major 
chord had been derived from a simple mixture. This chord through 
further mixture becomes an Ab-minor chord (meas. 63) which also 
explains the following Fb chord in first inversion. This latter chord 
improves and colorfully enriches the voice leading. It can not b* denied 
that double mixture offers an expansion of tonality’s expressive pos¬ 
sibilities. r 

In surveying this colorful and rather complex section once more we 
believe that its correct understanding depends on never losing contact 
with the starting point. This is imperative if we are not merely to reg¬ 
ister visible facts without inner connection. Of course the full meaning 
of this section, beyond the purely musical understanding, is very de¬ 
pendent on a consideration of the words. However, a discussion of the 
relation of words and music would take us too far afield from our 
immediate objective. One minor but significant detail may be pointed 
out. In meas.. 54, after the diminished seventh chord and in view of the 
coming C-minor chord, one would expem a C chord in first inversion. 
At this point, it appears, the word bange (anxious) demanded a special 
color; and this coloring is provided subtly by the use of an Ab chord 
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in second inversion which, however, does not affect the general voice¬ 
leading direction. 

The relation of words and music on the basis of structural hearing 
presents a host of new and important problems and could open up a 
special field for many theses and dissertations. In this connection I 
should like to quote a highly expressive use of mixture, both in melody 
and harmony, in a phrase from Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde. 
► [Ex. 386]^ 

And now to the last example, a passage from Chopin’s last Mazurka 
(posth.) in F minor, Op 68, No. 4 which presents a further illustration 
of double mixture. ►[Ex. 387]^ As a result of mixture with F major 
the III would appear as an A-minor chord; by a second process of mix¬ 
ture this chord appears as an A-Major chord. This harmony of double 
mixture creates a neighbor note in the top voice, and is reached by a 
chromatic drive from I to its applied dominant. 

EXERCISES XIX 

1) The preceding graphs should be used as exercises in prolonga¬ 
tion. 

2) The student is required to find additional examples illustrating 
various uses of mixture. 


G. The role of the submediant 

We shall now discuss a characteristic application of the submediant. 
In passages outlined by two harmonic progressions it frequently hap¬ 
pens that the tonic, which simultaneously constitutes the end of the 
first and the beginning of the second harmonic progression, is replaced 
by a submediant. This submediant thus becomes part of the harmonic 
framework. ►[Ex. 388, 389]^ Once a substitution is desired, the 
choice of the VI is convincing, since from the point of view of voice 
leading it presents the most satisfactory chord. It achieves not only 
suspense and chordal variety, but also, through the instability of the 
first harmonic progression, a heightened feeling of urge towards the 
final dominant and tonic. 

It would, however, be misleading to interpret the submediant in the 
following two excerpts in the same way. ►[Ex. 390, 391]^ Although 
the submediant again acts in substituting capacity, it simultaneously 
becomes a passing chord—in one example to the IP, and in the other, to 
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the Ab neighbor-passing chord. Consequently, in regard to the passages 
as a whole the contrapuntal function outranks the “local” harmonic 
implications, and the result is a fascinating overlapping of contrapuntal 
and harmonic elements with greater emphasis on the contrapuntal. 

This use of the submediant chord can be traced back to a profes¬ 
sion shown in Ex. 126, Chapter V. The function, for instance, of tonic- 
dominant-submediant chords at the beginning of the progression is 
very similar to the use of these chords in the last two excerpts. In all 
three, the submediant is a passing chord; however, this function stands 
out more strikingly in the keyboard progression (Ex. 126) as a result 
of the sequential passing motion. 

To sum up, the difference between the submediant in Ex. 388, 389 
and the submediant in Ex. 390, 391 lies in the fact that in the former 
passages the submediant substitutes for the I of a structural harmonic 
progression and in this way becomes, so to speak, an end in itself. In 
Ex. 390, 391, however, the submediant is predominantly a contra¬ 
puntal chord (a passing chord) and therefore only a means to an end 
which is arriving at a chord of higher structural order. 

Conventional harmony calls these uses of the submediant indiscrimi¬ 
nately “deceptive cadences.” It seems that this term has some justifica¬ 
tion when applied to passages similar to those shown in Ex. 388, 389. 
It becomes rather misleading in the other excerpts, because hearing a 
cadence, even a deceptive cadence, may cause the reader to miss the 
eminent contrapuntal function of the submediant. To be . me, in all 
these passages a dominant moves to a submediant, but that in itself is 
not more than a description of chords and leaves problems of chord 
function entirely unsolved. 

H. Expansion of units—The relation of structure and 
prolongation in larger units 

In discussing themes, phrases and small sections of pieces, the aim has 
been to prepare the student for progressively larger and more complex 
units, leading to the discussion of entire compositions. In this chapter 
we have already taken a few larger units into consideration as the stu¬ 
dent’s ability to hear structurally has enabled him to follow their 
organic coherence. 

It now becomes increasingly important to clarify the problems and 
relations of structure and prolongation in larger units. If, for instance, 
we put a small phrase back into the larger framework from which we 
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have temporarily separated it, the evaluation of what represents struc¬ 
ture and what represents prolongation will change. A progression 
which was interpreted as being structural because it formed the struc¬ 
ture of a particular isolated phrase under discussion, will have the 
function of a prolonging progression the moment that passage is analyzed 
as part of a larger whole. It must become very clear to the student that 
the determination of structural and prolonging factors depends en¬ 
tirely on whether he analyzes a phrase or a theme as a unit in itself or 
as part of a larger whole. 

Let us recall for instance the Chorale phrase of Ex. 276. The two 
measures showed, as a separate unit, a harmonic structural framework 
of I-II-V-I and a descending third D-C-B as structural line of the top 
voice. If we now listen to the following phrase, we shall realize that 
the two phrases together form a unit of a higher structural order, mak¬ 
ing the phrase of Ex. 276 part of a larger whole. ►[Ex. 392]^ 

Listening to those four measures as an entity, we realize that the top 
voice, having descended to B (meas. 2), ascends to D again in meas. 3. 
We understand now that in relation to the whole, the melodic motions 
of the first phrase are a motion into the inner voice and—again in rela¬ 
tion to the whole—the supporting harmonic progression is a harmonic¬ 
prolonging progression which is followed by a short contrapuntal 
prolongation of the G chord. Thus the prolongation of the tonic is sub¬ 
divided into a harmonic prolongation as a support for the motion into 
the inner voice, and a contrapuntal prolongation as a counterpoint of 
the melodic ascent back to the structural tone D. After this return has 
been accomplished, the structural progression of the melody descends 
to G and is harmonized by IV-V-I. 

Since the phrase quoted in Ex. 276 appears now as a prolongation, 
it is logical to change the structural note-values. The tones C and B 
and their supporting bass tones A, D and G which were indicated by 
half-notes will now be written as quarter-notes. 

Another phrase we discussed as an isolated structural unit was the 
beginning of Chopin’s Waltz in C# minor (see Ex. 297). We shall now 
put these measures back into a larger framework of 16 measures. Meas. 
1 -4 will now appear only as part of a larger prolongation of the struc¬ 
tural I. The top voice shows a motion into and out of the inner voice. 
►[Ex. 393]^ 

We shall now embark on the discussion of the largest section which 
we have taken so far and shall explain its coherence. Meas. 1-44 from 
the first movement of Schubert’s Sonata in Bb Major will prove to be 
a valuable testing ground for our ability to understand a larger musical 
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organism. ►[Ex. 394] After listening to this section (which repre¬ 
sents the broadly conceived first theme of that movement), we realize 
that it leads to the V. In addition we grasp that it is constructed in itself 
as a three-part form A-B-A 1 , with a section prolonging the Gb-Alajor 
chord as the middle part. Recalling what has been learned from the 
two preceding examples, it will be apparent that the 18 measures form¬ 
ing the first part represent in their relation to the whole an extended 
prolongation of the tonic. This should be kept in mind even if we are 
unable as yet to provide a more precise explanation. The bass tone BL 
the structural bass for these 18 measures, moves to Gb, a result of mix¬ 
ture (meas. 20-35) and then in meas. 35 to F, which is the dominant of 
Bb Major. In meas. 39 this dominant moves to the I. If we now take the 
bass motion as a whole we obtain Bb-Gb-F-Bb which are the bass tones 
of a harmonic progression I-VI-V-I. ►[Ex. 395]◄ This bass outline 
gives the first clue to the coherence of our example; this emphasizes 
that for structural hearing on a large scale the recognition of the bass 
outline will prove to be indispensable. 

We may now proceed to the detailed hearing of the first 18 meas¬ 
ures. It should be kept in mind that the determination of what is struc¬ 
tural and what is prolonging depends entirely on the point of view 
we take. If, for instance, we isolate the first four measures, they pre¬ 
sent a structural I-V-I progression, supporting a descending third in 
the top voice. ►[Ex. 396] 

In its relation to the group of measures up to meas. 7 however, that 
progression is a subordinated prolongation. In meas. 7 the dominant, 
supporting the supertonic of the top voice, is reached. This fact plus 
the following re-entry of the same melodic material and the conclu¬ 
sion on the tonic in meas. 18 show us that the first part is subdivided 
through interruption. ►[Ex. 397]^ 

Since this section is not to be dealt with alone, but in relation to the 
complete section of 44 measures, structural half-notes (except for the 
first tonic) have not been used in the final graph of this section (Graph 
b). The interruption forms—we must keep this in mind—only the first 
18 measures, which in relation to the whole shows a motion into the 
inner voice supported by a harmonic prolongation of I. The reader 
will note also the different use of the neighbor note Eb in the pre- and 
post-interruption period; observe also the penetration of the melodic 
descending third into the smallest prolongations. 

In undertaking to discuss the middle part, we realize first of all that 
the trill on Gb in meas. 8 proves to be a very expressive anticipation of 
the Gb of the middle section. This alone is an indication of synthesis 
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which, however, is overshadowed by the fact that the melody built on 
the Gb chord up to meas. 25 is closely related to the melodic events of 
meas. 10-18. This makes for organic coherence of seemingly contrast¬ 
ing sections and should be studied carefully by comparing the next 
araph with Ex. 397, Graph b. ►[Ex. 398]^ this new graph gives a 
clear explanation of the melodic events on the basis of a Gb pedal point. 
We see the whole section as a contrapuntally prolonged VI which in 
meas. 35 moves to the V. 

And now for the most fascinating synthesis of the whole section. 
Instead of using the V ® 3 at the end of the middle section, which 
would have caused the third section (A 1 ) to start with the tonic, as 
one might expect, Schubert, although still on the l suspension of the 
V, nevertheless begins with the motive of the first theme. While the 
top voice thus shows a regular recapitulation, the bass, during the first 
four measures, is still in the process of completing the harmonic pro¬ 
gression started previously. This not only creates a very original syn¬ 
thesis of the form sections but also makes possible a prolongation of the 
dominant which is structurally so significant. ►[Ex. 399] 

All three form sections can now be presented in a series of graphs 
which will give a clear picture of these 44 measures as a whole. As the 
details have been shown in the previous graphs, some of the smaller 
prolongations are now omitted in order to facilitate the presentation 
of the complete unit. ►[Ex. 400]^ 

The first 18 measures appear as a wide harmonic prolongation of the 
I, with the tone D as the structural top voice tone; the I moves to VI 
which supports the neighbor note Db and, in contrast to the tonic, is 
prolonged contrapuntally. The completion of the harmonic progres¬ 
sion with V-I in meas. 36-39, overlapping with the entry of the third 
form section, will now appear completely clear. 

In relation to the structure of these 44 measures as a whole, however, 
this harmonic progression I-VI-V-I represents a harmonic prolongation 
of a I of still higher structural order which moves to V. 

The student is now required to move from Graph c “backwards 
to the composition and to clarify each prolongation, finally taking into 
account the first detailed graphs. 
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Structure and Prolongation III 


From here on, every example quoted should first be 
approached and analyzed as independently as possible from the expla¬ 
nations offered in the graphs. These should then be compared with the 
results of the reader’s own investigations. 

As it is frequently both awkward and difficult to express in ^/ords 
all the facts and complexities of tonal direction and organization, the 
graphs will tend increasingly to replace the written word. They deal, 
as we have already experienced, with all aspects of musical organiza¬ 
tion in fully revealing just how the smallest detail plays its definite part 
within the whole. Thus the graphs accomplish the function of expla¬ 
nation much more concisely, accurately and, certainly, more “music¬ 
ally” than written comments. Nevertheless such comments will he 
added if specific problems appear to make them necessary. 

Furthermore, the reader will observe that we are not offering any 
more special exercises except towards the end of this chapter. We 
deem them just as necessary as before but believe that the student is 
now capable of formulating exercises himself from the progressions 
indicated in the graphs; as before, playing the graphs and transposing 
the progressions into different keys will prove to be of great value. 


A. Problems of structural orientation 

(Examples of complex variants) 

At the end of Chapter IV it was stated that within the drive from I to 
V, two equally strong harmonic chords will offset the impulse to the 
V. Surveying the examples in Chapters V and VI, there was little doubt 
as to which chord was the salient harmonic factor on the way from I to 
V. There are times, however, as was shown in the discussion of the 
chord of harmonic emphasis, when two intermediary harmonies occur; 
at first hearing they may occasionally seem to be of equal structural 
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value. In such cases it is essential to compare the relative functions of 
these chords in the phrase and their respective motivic and rhythmic 
significance. We must weigh carefully their individual function in rela¬ 
tion to the progression from tonic to dominant in order to determine 
which one, through stronger harmonic and structural impulse, is the 
actual member of the harmonic framework. The student will have 
learned from the preceding chapters how necessary it is for purposes 
of structural orientation to recognize the harmonic framework. This 
knowledge provides an indication of the music’s direction and helps to 
determine the function of the prolongations. It is of even greater sig¬ 
nificance when, as shall soon be seen, we approach more complex 
examples of wide stylistic variety. 

Problems in determining the harmonic framework occur in music 
of very different styles. Let us listen, for instance, to the beginning of 
the slow movement from Haydn’s String Quartet, Op 20, No. 5. 
►[Ex. 401]^ Between the tonic (meas. 1) and the dominant (meas. 
8) lie the VI (meas. 5 and 6), the IV and the II (meas. 7). In order to 
grasp the harmonic framework, the functions of these intervening 
chords have to be clear to the listener. Their significance has been indi¬ 
cated in the graphs. 

In relation to the phrase as a whole, the submediant appears as a pro¬ 
longed passing chord between I and IV, whereas the II constitutes a 
chord of harmonic emphasis between IV and V. Two factors contrib¬ 
ute to the evaluation of the IV as the outstanding harmonic function 
between I and V. The first is the rests in meas. 6, following the bass 
motion F-E-D, which give the coming IV added emphasis. The sec¬ 
ond is a melodic factor inasmuch as the IV supports the incomplete 
neighbor note D, which derives from the structural tone C and thus is 
a tone of higher order than the preceding F (see Graph b). 

Going back to literature of the sixteenth century we cite the open¬ 
ing section of a Motet by Orlando di Lasso. ►[Ex. 402 ] M The activity 
of voice leading lies mainly in the bass and in the inner voices, whereas 
the top voice is confined to neighbor-note motions of various struc¬ 
tural order. This undoubtedly contributes to the quiet flow and the 
serenity of this passage. In terms of musical direction it appears impor¬ 
tant to hear through to the VI of the harmonic framework. Once the 
reader hears the VI as a structural chord, the preceding D and F chords 
appear as passing chords. Observe the subtle prolongation of the VI 
and the colorful effect of the voice-leading chord on Eb (meas. 12). 

Several excerpts are now presented in which melodic sequences play 
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different roles in relation to the structure. The first is taken from 
sixteenth-century music, the beginning of a Ballata by Gastoldi. ► [£ x 

4 u Fl , rSt hearm £ £ lves the impression of three short sequential 
phrases plus a short closing phrase. The reading of the underlying 
armomc framework does not seem to present any serious difficulties 
But how are we to explain the significance of the F-Major chord of 
meas. 6? Closer investigation divulges that, despite the sequence the 
passage as a whole appears divided into 2 times 4 measures (see Graph 
b). f he first group of four measures shows two melodic descending 
thirds in sequence; the second group presents an augmentation and 
elaboration of a third motion of a third downward, thus interweavinv 
the closing phrase with the organism of the whole. Graph a demon 3 
strates the organization of the bass and the complete structure of this 

of S thfv The F Ch ° rd m mCaS ' 6 iS a " Ch ° rd Within the P r °longation 

Proceeding to music of the second half of the nineteenth centutv 
two passages are presented, one by Wagner, the other by Cesar Franck 
1 he Wagner passage is taken from the end of the second act of Tristan 
und Isolde. ►[Ex. 404]-■« The motion clearly leads to the V in the 
eighth measure; in addition a progression to the III (meas. 4) seems 
significant. However, the A-minor chord (meas. 5) appears at first to be 
confusing, for the sequential reentry of the first motive a half-tone 
a ove b may create the impression that in a structural sense the Ab 
chord moves to the A-minor chord, from which chord a second phrase 
starts, practically of the same significance as the first. This, however, 
would leave the III unexplained. Likewise, the function of the A chord 
on the way to V is not clear if we conceive it as coming from the Ab 

It is important here-as in the example by Gastoldi-not to be misled 
by the sequence. A motivic parallelism between two phrases certainly 
exists, which, however, is counteracted by their basses having different 
goals. In addition, we cannot neglect the significance of the III and 
may thus realize that the bass At) can be heard as coming from Cb (the 
bass of the III). This reading appears to be convincing since the bass 
leads down to Eb, the V, filling a space from III to V. It now appears 
that the A-minor chord has no structural connection with the tonic, 
in spite of the fact that it supports the opening motive. It is rather the 
first step of a passing motion between the III and the V. 

• ^is influences the interpretation in a definite way. A certain 
stress must be laid on the III, to which the morion drives determinedly 
The following meas. 5 should not be played like the beginning of a 
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new phrase, but rather the drive from III to V must be developed, the 
goal being prepared by the ritenuto. 

Wagner has often been accused of using his motives in a too obvi¬ 
ously sequential manner, applying them, so to speak, in terraces. The 
passage just quoted would serve as an example for this statement. It 
must be said, however, that here as in many other instances, Wagner 
—almost in spite of the motivic sequence—creates an organic whole 
whicli gives the sequential repetition of the motive a more subtle mean¬ 
ing than the above-mentioned view would have us believe. Superficial 
hearing registers two phrases of equal length starting with the same 
motive and is incapable of explaining these eight measures as an in¬ 
tegral whole expressing a I-III-V progression in Ab. 

We turn now to the Prelude from the Prelude, Aria and Finale by 
Cesar Franck. ►[Ex. 405]^ In this passage the abundance of passing 
motions makes recognition of the structural points at first rather diffi¬ 
cult. What alleviates our problem, however, is the fact that Franck 
treats the sequences as definite architectonic factors. In the excerpt 
from the Gastoldi Ballata a certain structural tension was created 
through prolongation of a structural point while the sequence was still 
continuing. In the Wagner example the sequence is used as a purely 
melodic parallelism which ingeniously feints structural dependency 
between the beginning and the reappearance of the motive. Thus in 
both of these examples the sequences are in a sense artistically “mis¬ 
leading.” In the passage by Franck, however, the starting point or the 
end of the sequences indicate significant points in the harmonic and 
contrapuntal organization of the whole, thus giving the ear definite 
aid. 

The student’s knowledge will now permit him to approach the 
brilliant and subtle techniques of prolongation found in the music 
of Richard Strauss. Both examples to be cited are from the Quintet of 
the Comedians from this composer’s opera, Ariadne auf Naxos and are 
typical of his individual style. The first excerpt contains a very inter¬ 
esting prolongation of the V. ►[Ex. 406] 

In carrying out this prolongation Strauss proceeds upward from the 
bass tone C in minor thirds to the higher C. When, however, the top 
voice in its motion downwards has reached the structural tone G, the 
bass has already moved a third up to Eb, the first station on the pro¬ 
gression of upward moving thirds. Thus the structural bass tone C does 
not coincide with the structural top voice tone G, both having begun 
their upward motion in thirds on different beats. This presents an inter-: 
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esting overlapping of voice motions and contributes to the original 
character of the passage. 

The second excerpt is from a later section of the same Quintet and 
presents a charming and witty prolongation of a I-III-V-I progres¬ 
sion, making subtle use of mixture and embellishing chords. ►[Ex. 
407]^ 

The literature abounds in pieces which start with prolonging domi¬ 
nants or incomplete harmonic progressions as prolongations of the 
tonic. The student is herewith encouraged to find additional and more 
complex examples than those presented in Chapter VI. An exception¬ 
ally fascinating example is the opening section of the Seguidilla from 
Bizet’s opera, Carmen. ►[Ex. 408]^ Of special interest here is the 
gradual movement from the prolonging dominant to the ymic. This 
motion is, in fact, halting with its artistically “misleading” motion to 
the D and the following G- and C-Major chords. All this heightens the 
tonal tension which finds its solution in the exuberant confirmation of 
the tonic (meas. 25-29). In its playful hedging about the actual tonal¬ 
ity, the whole section remarkably expresses Carmen’s mood at this par¬ 
ticular moment. 

The following example, the opening section of Chopin’s Polonaise- 
Fantasy, is amazing in the manner in which tonal coherence is achieved. 
In its complexity it reveals, in the most concentrated form, the refine¬ 
ment and breadth of the late works of this composer. ►[Ex. 409]^ 
The theme of the actual Polonaise starts in meas. 24. In meas. 26 and 
27 (see Graph e) we hear a motivically characteristic descending 
octave subdivided into a fifth plus a fourth. The four measures 24-27 
convey the impression of conclusion and beginning simultaneously. In 
fact they are not only the beginning of the actual Polonaise but also 
the end of a large-scale introduction starting with meas. 1. This intro¬ 
duction contains an incredible feat of musical ingenuity. The above- 
mentioned descending octave appears anticipated not only in the 
melodic outline of all twenty-seven measures, but also in the main pro¬ 
longation between meas. 1 and 19. (Compare the three brackets of 
Graph d.) Hence the Polonaise theme is introduced and prepared. 

Only after these intricate parallelisms have become clear to the 
reader should he proceed to Graphs b and c which deal with the first 
nineteen measures as a separate structural unit. This unit shows an elab¬ 
orate expansion of the progression from I to II by means of a rhapsodic 
prolongation of the I coupled with a top voice motion from Eb to Db 
(Qf), a seventh up. Graph a finally presents the prolongations of the 
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esting overlapping of voice motions and contributes to the original 
character of the passage. 

The second excerpt is from a later section of the same Quintet and 
presents a charming and witty prolongation of a I-III-V-I progres¬ 
sion, making subtle use of mixture and embellishing chords. ►[Ex. 
407]^ 

The literature abounds in pieces which start with prolonging domi¬ 
nants or incomplete harmonic progressions as prolongations of the 
tonic. The student is herewith encouraged to find additional and more 
complex examples than those presented in Chapter VI. An exception¬ 
ally fascinating example is the opening section of the Seguidilla from 
Bizet’s opera, Carmen. ►[Ex. 408]^ Of special interest here is the 
gradual movement from the prolonging dominant to the jphic. This 
motion is, in fact, halting with its artistically “misleading” motion to 
the D and the following G- and C-Major chords. All this heightens the 
tonal tension which finds its solution in the exuberant confirmation of 
the tonic (meas. 25-29). In its playful hedging about the actual tonal¬ 
ity, the whole section remarkably expresses Carmen’s mood at this par¬ 
ticular moment. 

The following example, the opening section of Chopin’s Polonaise- 
Fantasy, is amazing in the manner in which tonal coherence is achieved. 
In its complexity it reveals, in the most concentrated form, the refine¬ 
ment and breadth of the late works of this composer. ►[Ex. 409] 
The theme of the actual Polonaise starts in meas. 24. In meas. 26 and 
27 (see Graph e) we hear a motivically characteristic descending 
octave subdivided into a fifth plus a fourth. The four measures 24-27 
convey the impression of conclusion and beginning simultaneously. In 
fact they are not only the beginning of the actual Polonaise but also 
the end of a large-scale introduction starting with meas. 1. This intro¬ 
duction contains an incredible feat of musical ingenuity. The above- 
mentioned descending octave appears anticipated not only in the 
melodic outline of all twenty-seven measures, but also in the main pro¬ 
longation between meas. 1 and 19. (Compare the three brackets of 
Graph d.) Hence the Polonaise theme is introduced and prepared. 

Only after these intricate parallelisms have become clear to the 
reader should he proceed to Graphs b and c which deal with the first 
nineteen measures as a separate structural unit. This unit shows an elab¬ 
orate expansion of the progression from I to Ii by means of a rhapsodic 
prolongation of the I coupled with a top voice motion from Eb to Db 
(Of), a seventh up. Graph a finally presents the prolongations of the 
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B. Developments in prolongation of counterpoint 
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clear direction of voice leading makes a greater individuality of the 
single voices possible without interfering with the all-important con¬ 
tinuity of the basic, unprolonged contrapuntal progression. Since the 
twentieth century has further expanded these inherent possibilities of 
prolongation we shall now turn to various examples from this period. 

e first excerpt is a passage from the second movement of Hinde¬ 
mith s Second Piano Sonata. ►[Ex. 410]^ 

In this example the voice leading shows a very interesting canonic 
prolongation of a motion in tenths. This progression in tenths is fur¬ 
ther prolonged by transfer of register. The term “independent or 
inear voice leading for such contrapuntal writing seems very mis- 
ea ing and contradictory since all tones function as prolongations of 
directed voice leading, i.e. voice leading with a common goal for all 
voices concerned. Certainly, the concept of con^mance and dissonance 
has undergone radical changes in the course of this century. The dis¬ 
tinction between consonance and dissonance appears replaced by a 
distinction between dissonances of lesser or greater intensity. This 
however, in no way precludes the possibility of directed and prolonged 
counterpoint. The continued power and, above all, the elasticity of the 
unprolonged voice leading make it possible for the composer to convey 
t e music s direction in spite of all the detours, modifications and dis- 
sonant clashes, unknown to eighteenth- and nineteenth-century music. 

The idioms of modern music are very varied; as a cont/.titw but 
nevertheless characteristic stylistic expression, we quote the expressive 
beginning of the second movement of Bohuslav Martinu’s Second Cello 
Sonata, which shows the increased use of neighbor and embellishing 
motions reflecting a characteristic facet of today’s voice leading. 

[Ex. 411]-* Although the graphs will provide the necessary explana¬ 
tion we should like to draw the reader’s attention to the gradually de¬ 
veloping neighbor-note motion with the climactic entry of E# followed 
by an expressive melodic prolongation. 

The following example from Aaron Copland’s music to Our Town 
(No 1 of Three Excerpts for Piano, meas. 17-26) with its use of so- 
called poly chords gives us insight into a specific contemporary idiom 
strongly affecting the contrapuntal setting. ►[Ex. 412]^ At the be¬ 
ginning of this passage, a subdominant as a quasi-appoggiatura appears 
with the tonic G chord. In meas. 19 an F chord forms the chord basis, 
but the subdominant and tonic chords sound simultaneously. In lieu 
of a better term we are going to us^ the term polychord, although we 
do not consider it accurate or indicative. For the chord built on the 
bass will always be the stronger one, and it is the bass and its chord 
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which will determine the chord grammatical status of the whole chord 
cluster. Polychord thus would be an adequate denomination only if 
both (or in this case three) chords would amalgamate on equal terms, 
which seems hardly possible. Nevertheless, the term will be used tem¬ 
porarily and it thus follows that we shall label the first chord of meas. 
19 an F-polychord. The graph shows that the contrapuntal use of this 
type of chord influences not only the neighbor-note motions of meas, 
17-22 but also the interesting voice leading of meas. 23, 24 and 25. The 
clearly directed outer voice motion between the VI and the V creates 
and convincingly determines the dissonant voice leading of these 
measures. 

As in previous times, chord prolongation constitutes the great 
organizing force of many types of modern music. Two relatively 
short examples will serve as preliminary illustrations. For instance, 
the clearly directed voice leading in the Ciacona theme by Bernard 
Wagenaar expresses the D chord and makes the dissonances entirely 
logical. ►[Ex. 413]^ To give names to these chords would be a futile 
procedure; they derive their meaning, as the graphs show, from a 
directed and organized motion around and within the D chord. Of 
interest is the melodic parallelism indicated in Graph c which shows 
x gradual approach to D, which, when it finally occurs in meas. 3, con¬ 
stitutes an inner voice tone shifted to the region of the top voice. 

The second example is from the slow movement of Martinu’s 
Second Violin Sonata. ►[Ex. 414]^ The choice of the outer voices 
largely determines the voice leading of the inner voices and the result¬ 
ing chords. The progression shows a shift of the inner voice tone Bb 
to the top and from there a progression in major thirds back into the 
inner voice Bb while the melodic tone F retains its value. The bass 
tone G is also derived from the inner voice Bb and proceeds down in 
minor thirds until it, too, lands in the region of the inner voice. The 
ensuing counterpoint would make a triad possible between G and 
Bb only; the two other outer voice intervals make a triad impossible. 
Polychords result logically and the chord on G for reasons of stylistic 
homogeneity also appears as a polychord. 

While in these last two examples it has been triads which have 
been prolonged with new voice-leading techniques, we must now 
mention one of the outstanding revolutionary achievements of con¬ 
temporary music: the contrapuntal prolongation of dissonant chords, 
especially polychords. This development, which seems to have started 
with the French impressionist school opens up new and far reaching 
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chord structures in modern music, such as the polychords, do not 
result from a desire to create a definite color pattern. We do not deny 
the role which the aspect of color must have played in the device 
of polychords and other dissonant chords. The literature, however, 
proves that we must distinguish between chords whose only function 
is to provide color and those which have a voice-leading or structural 
function with an added effect of color. Pure color chords occur in 
• the following two examples by Bartok and Richard Strauss. ►[Ex. 
418, 419]^ If Bartok bases a phrase on triads and then sets the same 
melody with seventh and ninth chords, these chords have undoubt¬ 
edly been chosen for the sake of color only. The same holds true for 
the polychordal effect of the Strauss excerpt. Such chords are neither 
the result of voice leading nor are they contrapuntally used for pur¬ 
poses of prolongation. On the other hand, the polychords in the ex¬ 
amples by Copland, Stravinsky and Martinu cited previously, apart 
from their coloristic effect, are integral parts of the voice leading, 
style and pattern. The chords in question represent the basic chords or 
chords resulting from voice leading. 

To a certain degree this distinction between color chords can be 
made in the examples quoted towards the end of Chapter VI. When¬ 
ever the submediant turns out to be a passing chord, as in Ex. 390, 
391, the functional use overshadows the color which represents merely 
an added effect. If, however, the VI substitutes for a structural I, the 
color effect and the artistic purpose of enriching the pattern seems to 
have been conscious to the composer. In this connection we should 
mention one of the most fascinating substitutions of the entire 
literature appearing within the opening theme of Beethoven’s Piano 
Concerto in G Major. ►[Ex. 420]^ The whole passage appears as a 
most imaginative prolongation of interruption, the post-interruption 
phrase starting with a B-Major chord boldly substituting for the 
tonic. In addition, this post-interruption phrase introduces a very 
interesting melodic parallelism in form of an augmentation of the end 
of the pre-interruption phrase one step higher, which the brackets 
attempt to outline. 

c . ‘ ‘ Harmonic ’’ counterpoin t 

“Harmonic counterpoint” appears to be a term with an ambiguous 
meaning. To be sure, contrapuntal settings with some harmonic im¬ 
plications occur frequently. We recall, for instance, the passage from 
Weber’s Overture to Der Freischutz (Ex. 335), where we found a 
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contrapuntal chord prolongation enriched with harmonic elements. 
However, even where there is a definite harmonic influence, as in this 
passage, the term “harmonic counterpoint” is misleading. For the 
setting is de facto contrapuntal and the harmonic element only a con¬ 
tributing factor. That counterpoint gives expression to one single 
chord in no way makes the voice leading per se subject to harmonic 
influence. It may show that influence (as in Weber’s passage) or it 
may not, as we have had ample opportunity to observe. 

It would be more logical if one changed the term to “chordal 
counterpoint,” meaning counterpoint moving within a chord or even 
contrapuntal motion between two different chords. But since music 
of the most divergent styles and periods shows counterpoint moving 
within consonant and dissonant chords or from one chord to another, 
even this more accurate term becomes superfluous. 

Before concluding the discussion of this topic we should like to 
draw the student’s attention to a simple type of prolongation, \\ Inch 
in this context warrants special mention. ► [Ex. 421]^ Such progres¬ 
sions are of course familiar to the student. The juxtaposition of direct 
and prolonged versions shows that the diminished fifth or fourth are 
the result of prolongation and therefore not a matter of pure or direct 
counterpoint. In a) and b) the skip in the bass, which offsets the 
stepwise passing motion of the outer voices, proportionately suggests 
a certain harmonic influence. In c) the prolongation has contrapuntal 
meaning only because the diminished seventh chord is invariably a 
contrapuntal chord. 

Nevertheless, all these versions would be classified indiscriminately 
as harmonic progressions by conventional theory, the diminished 
seventh chord being accepted as substitution for a dominant, and hence 
as an expression of “harmony.” Augmented and diminished intervals 
are usually considered to belong either to “free” or “harmonic” coun¬ 
terpoint. 

There seems hardly any doubt that the same conception would be 
applied to the following progressions. ►[Ex. 422]^ We have recog¬ 
nized throughout these chapters, however, that the fundamental har¬ 
monic relationship, that of a fifth, asserts itself only if the dominant 
is in root position. The use of the first inversion (unless it functions 
as an applied dominant) robs the progression of its harmonic significance 
and, with the neighbor-note motion in the bass, ..cresses its contrapuntal 
character. We therefore interpret both progressions as contrapuntal 
progressions, the second having been enriched by an applied dominant. 
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Each example constitutes a contraction of two neighbor-note motions 
with their resulting chords. ►[Ex. 423]^ 

d. Octaves and fifths 

The problem of parallel octaves and fifths is present throughout 
many centuries of tonal music’s development. It has occupied the 
minds not only of musicians and theorists but also of great composers 
-for instance Brahms, as already mentioned in Chapter III. We can¬ 
not go into the history of this voice-leading principle here. It is 
possible, however, to discern roughly three phases within which this 
principle was conceived and dealt with in different ways. First there 
was a time, previous to the fifteenth century, in which parallel octaves 
and fifths were desired or at least were felt to be a natural form of 
contrapuntal progression. From approximately the fifteenth century 
on, these progressions were considered as faulty voice leading; tres¬ 
passes of this “law” were felt to be exceptions. However, for quite 
some time, many have found that this principle is an outmoded aca¬ 
demic rule and it is claimed that the trespasses, which become more 
frequent towards the end of the nineteenth century, prove its futility. 
In- teaching counterpoint, the ruling on octaves and fifths is often ac¬ 
cepted only within the study of sixteenth-century counterpoint or 

“strict” counterpoint. . , • 

It will not be surprising to the student to find that this voice-leadin D 
problem has to be investigated on the basis of structure and pro onga 
tion. One of the results of structural hearing has been the recognition 
of the difference between intervals derived from prolongation an 
those intervals which constitute the basic contrapuntal direction I is 
means that it is prolongation which creates many intervals and chords, 
and to these the principles of pure counterpoint do not necessarily app y. 
Thus some parallel fifths and octaves which are thought to demonstrate 
the deviation from the rule are those “misleading” intervals of prolon¬ 
gation which do not represent the intervals of the unprolonged voice 
leading. Two brief examples are given. ►[Ex. 424, 425 J I he tecn- 

nique causing the prolonging octaves in the first passage is the= one 
called shifting of tones, already mentioned in Chapter V.. The hlttis 
in the second example are caused by anticipation of the melody tone Uf. 

However, the student should not overlook passages from the itera- 
ture which avoid threatened parallel fifths or octaves by the use ot 
various techniques, for example the interpolation of the voice-leading 
chords (see Chapter V) and the 5-6 or 5-8 technique. These latter 
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techniques can be observed in the following passages. ►[Ex. 426, 427 1 *« 
We return now to passages, especially from music of the nine¬ 
teenth century, containing parallel fifths, which still are in no wav 
contra ictory to1 the principle of pure counterpoint which calls for 
their avoidance We must remember that the concept of pure counter 
point deals, as the term “pure” indicates, with elementary and direct 
voice leading, isolated from all other elements of composition such a 
harmony, chromaticism, prolongations like the shift of tones and 
hord prolongation, etc. In this kind of contrapuntal concept, the kev- 
e ning quality of the fifth is so strong that the succession of fifths 

z most char “ feamre ° f 

If these other elements are combined with the procedures of direct 

It Zs°h!n V ° 1C f dlng, S ° me ° f thCm may be ° ffset or superseded.’ 
It thus happens, for instance, that the definite framework given by 

means of a harmonic progression or a chord prolongation overcome^ 
the static quality of parallel fifths. Let us look back at Ex. 357 TV 
movement within the C#-mmor chord (in the form of a I-V-I har¬ 
monic prolongation) in general, and the tendency from V to' I in 
particular appear so definite and unequivocal that the executing voice 

uS r" d* T° Ve ” fifthS WhiCh ** prim°“ 

q a ity. In addition the ear perceives them as the result of a contracted 
chtd^T 10 "' counterpoint knows no harmonic influence no 
h h r fi & a “ n 01 COntrlction ' *errf°« Chopin's fifths are not 
corufte t rD 0 itir^ Ure d° Unter a!i alr; i. t ^ e ^ beI °"S' “ “*="“• » prolonged 

rSti P0S,bk thr °”« h dcmen^of 

mbeii lsh tones FJ-E-F# with thirds over a pedal poinf Q a vlict 
eadm g effect from music of the Middle Ages" is imitated l 
the lower fifths go in parallel motion as a kind of doubling/ S 

u f/ 11 tbe enc * the n * neteen th century on the 
p em o parallel fifths or octaves ceases to exist. Parallel fifths for 

and Raven' ■'T” “ *■*"■*“* music (sie Deb’us” 

Ra/el). The original meaning of this voice-leading principle has 
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been lost or is purposely ignored; fifths appear in structural as well as in 
prolonging progressions. 


2. TRANSFER OF REGISTER THROUGH SEQUENTIAL SUPERPOSITION 
OF INNER VOICE 

We have encountered the transfer of register in various examples 
and have also demonstrated that melodic prolongation may be achieved 
through the superposition of inner voice tones. Both types may co¬ 
operate in creating interesting and expressive prolongations. 

The introduction to the last movement of the Waldstein Sonata 
constitutes a very expressive example. ►[Ex. 430]^ Graph b indicates 
the voice leading without the transfer of register; i.e. a motion in tenths, 
the melody going into the inner voice E of the dominant seventh 
(meas. 6) before reaching the D-minor passing chord. In Graph a we 
have shown how the transfer of register affects this motion into the 
inner voice and how sequential superpositions are applied to promote 
that broadly conceived change of register between the structural tones 
of the top voice. The sequential technique with the expressive use of 
rests in this almost recitativo style contributes a great deal to a feeling 
of tonal tension which finally is resolved. 

Another example is the beginning of the Meno mosso section of 
Chopin’s First Polonaise. ► [Ex. 431]^ A study of the graphs shows 
that between meas. 4 and 8, four voices provide an interesting contra¬ 
puntal texture. The bass moves from Db to Eb (the applied dominant), 
the tenor proceeds from Db to Eb (a seventh down for a second up), 
the alto starting from F moves a sixth up to Db (for a third down) and 
finally the expressive melodic top voice is achieved through superposi¬ 
tion of inner voice tones causing a transfer of register. 

The student is now required to look back at Ex. VIII (Part I), 
where this kind of transfer of register appears within a larger form 
section. 

Finally we turn to a rather complex passage from Chopin’s Mazurka, 
Op 59, No. 2 (meas. 77-89). ►[Ex. 432]^ The passage has defied con¬ 
ventional harmonic analysis for some time, and the reader will readily 
acknowledge that on the basis of the chord grammar approach not more 
than a display of “chromatic harmony” can be described. The harmonic 
framework and the prolongation of the VI (mixture) will probably be 
the first factors to become clear. The meaning of the top voice, how¬ 
ever, is more hidden. Graph b shows what the direction of the top 
voice would be, had no superposition of the inner voice taken place. 
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The neighbor note Cb (Bti) would then have appeared as the top voice 
tone of the Fb (E) chord. Only thereafter does a transfer of register 
to the lower Cb occur. This tone Cb when it occurs first in the passage 
is completely obscured by the superposition of inner voice tones which 
drive the melody up to Ab (Gf)-see Graph a. Thus the climactic tone 
is a middle voice tone. It is obvious that all this contributes to the 
iridescent quality of this imaginative passage. 

3. SETTING A POSTPONED FIRST STRUCTURAL MELODY TONE 
WITH A NON-TONIC CHORD 

Towards the end of Chapter V a technique of melodic prolongation 
was discussed wherein a melody could gradually progress to its fi'rst 
structural tone which is delayed. We recall here the beginning of 
Beethoven s G-Major Sonata, Op 14 (see Ex. 254). 

On the basis of this technique, composers have developed a verv 
subtle and original prolongation which is used to great effect in 
Je beginning of Chopin’s A-Major Polonaise, Op 40. ►[Ex. 422H 
The melody moves in a space-outlining motion up to Qf, the first 
structural melody tone. The moment C# is reached, however, Chopin 
stresses the III (not the I) with an applied dominant. It is as though the 
bass did not want to wait until the top voice had reached C#, and thus 
had started prematurely. What actually occurs, therefore, is a contrac¬ 
tion of the structural top voice tone of the I with the III of the har¬ 
monic framework. ► [Ex. 434] < 

The following passage from a composition by Giles Farnaby is 
somewhat problematic from the point of view of melodic structure. 

' • 4 ? 5j We have indicated here a postponement of the first 

structural tone, similar to the preceding example, because we hear E 
on th e fi m beat of meas. 1 not as the first structural tone, but as a 
middle voice tone. In addition we feel the stress always to be on the 
second and third tone of the sequence( see brackets). 


4. POSSIBILITIES WITHIN PASSING MOTIONS 

As the student has already realized, the construction^ passing 
motions may vary considerably. For example, it has been seen that 

frp L W 7 ^ W *r StCpwise - Passin S tones or ch °rds are skipped 
frequently; we recall passing motions proceeding in thirds. Occasion 

a ly hey do not even proceed in regular patterns although they are 

clearly directed. ►[Ex. 436]◄ 57 
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In excerpts from first movements of Sonatas by Schubert the stu¬ 
dent will have no difficulty locating the skipped passing tones. The 
colorful effect of these passages lies in the sudden succession of chords 
having no harmonic relation whatsoever, but which nevertheless ap¬ 
pear very meaningful and logical through their contrapuntal role. 
► [Ex. 437, 438]^ 

In both examples the stress laid on passing chords of a whole or a 
half-step below the I, and the skipped passing tones produce highly 
original prolongations of a I-V progression. The colorful effect of the 
chords cannot be denied. But on the basis of our analysis it would 
appear misleading to speak about Schubert’s harmonic boldness as con¬ 
ventional theory does in regard to similar phrases. It is the non-har¬ 
monic, stepwise succession of triads which constitutes the bold color- 
istic effect. 

5. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MELODIC ANALYSIS 
(Studies of melodic prolongation) 

Our discussions have pointed to the need of taking the melody s 
structure and its prolongation into account, in order to gain complete 
understanding of the music’s direction. Although concentration on the 
bass often gives us the main clues for grasping the organic coherence 
of a composition, it is just as often the hearing of melodic direction 
why^h leads to the understanding of the whole. The student will also 
hay been impressed by the fact that melodic analysis presents greater 
problems for structural hearing. We shall therefore at this stage discuss 
various excerpts mainly from the melodic angle. We say mainly be¬ 
cause a purely horizontal analysis of “polyphonic melody’ would have 
serious limitations. 

One of the problems of melodic analysis is found in melodies which, 
by the use of interval-outlining motions, present a rugged contour. 
The question as to which tones constitute the melodic continuity is 
especially acute in such instances. The beginning of Schumann s Piano 
Quintet (meas 1-9) and the opening theme from Beethovens Sonata 
Op 31, No, 1 (meas. 1-26) serve as examples. ►[Ex. 439, 440]^ In 
the Beethoven Sonata we find a descending line moving to the first 
structural tone. This proves that descending melodic progressions do 
not always indicate motions into the inner voice. 

And now to three excerpts which deal with the problem of the 
highest tones in a melody. It cannot be emphasized enough that the 
highest tone may be and often is a prolonging rather than a structural 
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tone. Let us never forg-er rhsr ? 

color and interest of a melody Thev°are g W tl0n f pr °T ide the tensi °n, 
for climactic tones, often so express^ In rh J erefore natur al place 
they in no way conflict with the structural 0 ™ 6 ° f r melod T and 
The three examples are the bemnnW^T ™T° n ° f the —Jody, 
for Piano by Bartok and of the slow mT ** '° ^ Pieces 
Sonatas, Op 2, No. i and Op IO , No “ ^ ° f Beethov en’s 

Such wonderful motivic and rhp •’ ^ X ‘ 441 ’ 44 2 > 443]^ 

question of the coherence of ph^TS T Us “ the 
first hearing seem to offer no melodic n ° nT* ° f measures which at 
15 from Mozart’s Sonata, K. 2 ” = pairaIIdlsms - Th ^ first example 

apparently hear new melodic material f ™ OVement > meas - 1-16). We 
is now asked whether he hears a rJl Z™ meaS ‘ 5 on ' Th e student 

444 ]-* It appears that LeaT ^ *' 4 and meas - 

n or the second phrase which presents rh P re P arator y func- 

% s t and f^ outIine of the *« 

-iodic relationship 5 between^the SELT “Y° d “ the 

t , and themain thOTe 

thematic pajklij inTe ££?,£* « «"« « «« intricate 
Mahler. ►[£*. 445]., The end of the sL^ f ^ Gusta ^ 
an enlarged and very expressive fomfh 1 " tr ° ductlon * taken up in 
ductory measures thus prepare the melod'^ T^' The nvo intro- 

m Tn rC u ° bserve the Jackets whkh f ° U 'Z ° f the foI1 °wing 
embellished with a neighbor-note and th^ 6 t deSCendin §- ^ d 

“ much - thc “ M1 -*■« e“ ;ss s^±: 

# 

* 

The student will realize rW u u 

fifirr or ( ,p roio "^<« out^^ c „7fi“”T c T across 

fifth and a third. Melodic motions ofZ &8 ? the Interva k of a 
found only as prolongations. As melodic ^ h ° Wever ’ have been 
order, such motions appear rather ■ f P atter ns of a high structural 
“ fact that melodS ” o an This * P™Sy due 

■ng implication by pres™* ” XT' H a pro^! 

lite 3 P™l°ng t ’arion of a °ei„T Kr ° f * sin S le ““ °r 
^ it ahonid be added that the amount 
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jn a descending octave makes it difficult to achieve an entirely har¬ 
monic structural bass. 

Nevertheless, what we might call genuine octave motions of a high 
structural order do occur. Two examples from very different stylistic 
periods are quoted; in both CS chords play a vital part. ►[Ex. 447, 
448 ]* 

Wt should like, however, to warn the student of melodic passages 
which seem to move within the octave but in reality are following a 
different course. A chorus from Rameau’s opera, Castor et Pollux 
offers a good example of such a “deceptive” octave. ►[Ex. 449]"* 
The greater structural emphasis is clearly on C; therefore, the descent 
from F to C in the first four measures constitutes a prolongation not 
unlike the beginning of Beethoven’s Op 31, No. 1 (see Ex. 440). 

We have said that the melodic progression of an octave in structural 
capacity is found relatively seldom. Even more seldom are ascending 
structural lines. Although we have until now discussed almost exclu¬ 
sively sections from pieces, we can already state that the vast majority 
of melodies, if they are not of the embellishing type, move in their 
last analysis downward to the tonic. The reason for this may lie in 
the natural position of the non-tonic tones in a chord. Their natural 
position is above the tonic. Thus, for instance, when in a melody 
in C Major the tone G moves structurally to C, the melodic line will 
fall to the tonic below rather than ascend to the upper C. In addition, 
the fifth and the third are stronger intervals than their inversions, the 
four/ . and the sixth. 

One of those infrequent structural ascending lines may be found 
in the Waltz in C Major, Op 50, No. 2 by Schubert which shows an 
ascending fourth G-A-B-C. 


In concluding these discussions on melody the student’s attention 
must be drawn again to the fundamental principle of all analysis, i.e. 
never to draw conclusions before all factors of musical construction 
have been carefully weighed. Just as we have witnessed before that 
descending melodic lines at the beginning are not necessarily motions 
into the inner voice, so we must be careful in interpreting ascending 
melodic lines at the beginning of a phrase. These, we have found, are 
often motions out of the inner-voice region towards the first structural 
melody tone. The opening theme from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op 90 
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(first movement) proves clearly that this is by no means always the 
case. 450 J 

Graph a intends to show that the last sequential entry of the motive 
appears boldly modified and enlarged. It seems hardly possible that 
eethoven was completely unaware of this daring augmentation 
How otherwise could he have reached the E in meas. 16 with such 
definiteness, even emphasizing this tone in a high register and resuming 
at this point the original rhythmic motive? ® 


C. Completely contrapuntal structure 

The beginning of Hindemith’s Third Piano Sonata (see Ex. X, Part I) 
presented a contrapuntal progression as the framework-making pro¬ 
gression of highest order. From this we readily see that there is a 
possibility for contrapuntal structure. Just as harmonic progressions 
may serve in a prolonging or structural capacity, so also have contra¬ 
puntal progressions the inherent possibility of fulfilling either function. 

1 he progressions of Part II so far termed as structural (i.e progres¬ 
sions of relatively highest order) were either harmonic or a combina¬ 
tion of harmonic and contrapuntal. They indicated and defined the 
basic direction as well as the tonality of the whole. However, the lit¬ 
erature, especially of the last decades, proves conclusively that contra¬ 
puntal progressions in regard to larger organisms can be key defining 
and capable of assuming structural significance. 

It must be stated that the following examples demonstrate structural 
progressions only as long as they are analyzed as temporarily inde¬ 
pendent units. They become prolongations of various order if the com- - 
position is discussed as a whole. Since progressions similar to those to 
e offered may function as structures of complete pieces, we believe- 
just as it was the case with harmonic progressions-to be justified in 
discussing them as structural units. 

It will hardly surprise us that contrapuntal structures mostly make 
use of motions around a chord in order to define tonality. Whereas a 
armonic structure permits the motion within a framework-makino- 
, 1 P r °g re f lon with its space outlining and filling possibilities, the 

elimination of the harmonic principle quite naturally brought about the 

increased use of neighbor and embellishing chords as chords of struc- 
ture. 

Three excerpts by Prokofieff, Bartok and Hindemith are now pre¬ 
sented. Although their structural frameworks are entirely contra- 
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puntal, two of them show the harmonic element still represented in 
the prolongations. In the Prokofieff section, a harmonic progression 
constitutes the main prolongation of the tonic; in the Bartok example, 
a harmonic progression is used for a prolongation of lower order. In 
the Hindemith excerpt, on the other hand, no harmonic influence 

whatsoever can be detected. ►[Ex. 451, 452, 453 ]"* 

In the Prokofieff example the mediant, since it does not proceed to 
the V, becomes a contrapuntal chord, in this case a contrapuntal-struc¬ 
tural chord. Here the melodic and chordal parallelisms are of outstand¬ 
ing interest. The first measure with its motion to Ell appears enlarged 
within the first phrase (meas. 1-5). This tone E turns out to be a neigh¬ 
bor note of the neighbor note Eb of higher order. A parallelism occurs 
in meas. 6-9, only that here the motion does not go beyond the main 

neighbor note Eb- , 

The whole section shows a row of expressive transfers of register 
and great contrapuntal activity of the middle voices, both of which 
make the structural understanding of this music rather difficult at 
first. In addition we mention the bass, which shows equally interest¬ 
ing parallelisms; in both phrases it moves with a half-tone step to tones 
which become inner voice tones of chords (the dominant of meas. 4 
and the mediant of meas. 8). 

In the section from Bartok’s Fifth String Quartet, considered here 
as.a structural unit, the pivotal points Cjt-D-C# represent the structural 
bass. 2 

The coherence of this section may at first appear as rather prob¬ 
lematical: therefore the student is advised-after having become 
familiar V’th the sonorities-to work in the direction from Graph d, 
indicating the basic direction of the whole, to Graph a whic 
gives expression to the fascinating details of prolongation. The highly 
impressionistic chord prolongations of meas. 1-4 and 5-10 reveal en¬ 
tirely new possibilities of this technique. Their understanding depends 
largely on the correct hearing of the neighbor-note morions o a 
second up and down. Sometimes the first, sometimes the second tone 
is of significance for the melodic continuity. The whole section is 
pervaded by neighbor-note morions of various structural levels an 
only after careful and repeated listening does the actual coherence 
become clear. 

2 The reader may be interested to note that the composition taken as a whole 
moves finally to D so that the complete organism expresses a motion C#-D, con¬ 
stituting a much enlarged appoggiatura of D. Within the harmonic orbit this 
would compare to an incomplete harmonic progression outlining the basic motion 
of a complete composition. 
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Listen for instance to the C chord prolongation from meas. 10-19 
and specifically to the mysterious and rhapsodic utterances of the first 
violin. On the basis of superficial hearing they probably will be taken 
as merely coloristic effects. In reality, however, they are interwoven 
in the melodic continuity of the whole. The melodic events here are 
so varied that we have stemmed one type of appoggiatura upwards, 
the other downwards. The tones stemmed upwards contribute espe¬ 
cially towards pushing the melodic line up to the prolonging C. 
Finally, a word regarding the end of this fascinating organism. Into 
the D chord the first violin brings the tone G# as an anticipation of 
the C# chord. This presents a baffling effect, which is clarified in 
meas. 25. 

Whereas both of the sections just discussed, especially the second 
one, have impressionistic tendencies, the final one from Hindemith’s 
First Piano Sonata is an example of imaginative musical architecture. 
The very original voice leading is definitely directed without any trace 
of impressionistic veiling. We believe that the reader—after having 
concentrated on the music and then on Graphs b and c—will be able to 
understand the prolongations as indicated in Graph a without further 
explanations on our part. 

In conclusion it should be noted that none of these sections cited 
employ polychords, which further indicates the variety of possibili¬ 
ties within modern tonality. 


D. Procedures of structural hearing 

In trying to explain the actual procedure of structural hearing in 
“slow motion,” we shall find that it operates through two processes, 
comparable in many ways to those known in the field of philosophy 
as deduction and induction. Both are at work in structural hearing, 
though the emphasis is sometimes more on one than on the other. 

The deductive process attempts to establish the goal of the musical 
motion and the direction it takes to attain this goal. For this purpose 
it determines the music’s voice leading, and in so doing^separates the 
embellishments and prolongations from those tones and progressions 
which carry the motion in a direct way to its goal and which form the 
structure. It is deduction which represents the first process of struc¬ 
tural hearing and which may find its expression in successive graphs. 
The prolongations are eliminated in progressive stages or immedi¬ 
ately-depending on the complexity of the prolongations and the 
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capacity of the listener; thus the graph is reached illustrating the basic 
direction or structure of the composition under discussion. The pro¬ 
cess of deduction has brought the listener to the harmonic or contra¬ 
puntal basis of the music. 

The student will understand by now that we are not searching for 
the basic direction for the sake of finding that direction alone. Estab¬ 
lishing and understanding the structural basis, however interesting and 
revealing, cannot in itself be considered the real explanation of a musi¬ 
cal organism. We thus come to the more important of the processes of 
structural hearing, the process of induction. 

In this phase we look back from the structure to the composition; 
we move in reverse order from structure to the completed composi¬ 
tion. It is now that we realize the “distance” between the structure 
and the actual music; the perception of this distance first of all shows 
that the composition appears as an elaboration or prolongation of the 
structural progression. The “distance” between a composition and its 
structure finds expression in the graphs which only now receive their 
definite shape. For within this process of structural hearing each tone 
and each progression reveals its significance as an organic offshoot of 
the basic progression and its individual share in forming the tonal 


organism in its entirety. 

Thus the inductive process explains the meaning and impact of the* 
prolongations which create the color, interest and tension of the music. 

In summary, the procedure of structural hearing operates in two 
directionsK Tom the composition to its structure (deduction) and from 
the structure to its prolongation which is the actual composition 
(induction). 

In this connection it must be stressed again that the systematic de¬ 
velopment of the student’s ability to hear structurally entails the 
pedagogic necessity of making conscious the unconsciously felt tend¬ 
encies and events in composition and of dwelling at some length even 
on the smallest details. Structural hearing bears fruit only after many 
of these technical details of tonal organization become an unconscious 
part of the student’s musical equipment. This partial regaining of the 
instinctive stage of musical understanding can be accomplished 
after the student has passed through a period of systematic training. 
Even the smallest problems of composition have to become unmistak¬ 
ably clear in order that they may be absorbed completely; only then 
will understanding or applying them creatively become the natural 
expression of a student’s musical capacity. 

Hnwpvpr th p mnrp the strident advances the more he will realize 
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that both the deductive and the inductive processes do not any longer 
function to an equal degree as the conscious techniques of analysis 
which they most certainly did in the earlier stages of Chapters V and 
VI. For, if the student concentrates on larger and more complex sec¬ 
tions and finally on complete compositions, it will become evident 
how necessary it is to acquire a sort of large dimensional hearing. This 
can be achieved by developing the deductive process to a quickly func¬ 
tioning ability and technique. One must learn to spot the structure for 
reasons of structural orientation, to penetrate as rapidly as possible 
to the pivotal points of the motion taken as a whole. If there is no 
understanding of the large dimensional goals, how can the study of 
the detail, the offshoot of the main motion, be of any real value? It 
was for this reason that in some previous examples we urged the reader 
to concentrate first on the graphs demonstrating progressions of higher 
order. Once the deductive process has been accomplished it will always 
be the all-important inductive process which will have to follow, if 
we are not to remain on the surface of the composition. 

Thus a most rapid completion of the deductive process is imperative 
and experience proves that this can be accomplished. We see, there¬ 
fore, that the two processes of structural hearing do not work in the 
same “tempo” and at the same degree of consciousness. 

However rapidly a student may grasp the structural direction of 
a composition, the graphs (with few exceptions) will continue to be 
presented in the direction from the prolongations to the structure and 
not vice versa. As hearing of the structure always emanates from the 
composition as a whole, the detailed graph of the whole has to come 
first in any presentation of musical coherence. Regardless of the form 
of presentation of the following examples, the student should try on his 
own to hear and determine in large outline the intermediate and final 
goals of motion before a detailed study of the prolongations is under¬ 
taken. 


E. Preparation for large dimensional hearing and planning 

I. EXTENDED NEIGHBOR-NOTE AND PASSING MOTIONS z 7 

Neighbor-note or embellishing motions and passing motions are, as 
we know, fundamental types of musical motion. Separately or in 
combination they not only govern small passages, bat may also form 
the contents of large sections. The study of musical literature proves 
that the recognition of these motions around one point or from one 
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point to the other constitutes the clue to the directional understand¬ 
ing of many large sections. We therefore present a few examples 
•which in addition to their interest per se may also function as a study 
towards structural hearing of complete pieces of any possible length. 

a. Brahms. Sextet in G Major, Op 3 6. First movement, meas. 1-53. 
► [Ex. 454]^ 

Neighbor-note and embellishing motions dominate the first 32 meas¬ 
ures. To hear these as one single extended prolongation of the tonic 
demands large dimensional hearing. Neighbor-note motions also play 
a considerable role in meas. 32-53, whose main contents are the con¬ 
tinuation of the structural progression. Note that the neighbor-note 
motion D-Eb-D of the first large group of measures is now answered 
by a neighbor note, Et|; this juxtaposition has a beautiful coloristic 
effect. In fact there are two melodic motions at work in the second 
group of measures; one constitutes the structural descent, the other a 
prolonging motion which leaves the tone D (prolonged through the 
neighbor note Et|) as a quasi-retained tone hovering above the descend¬ 
ing line. 

b. Debussy. Prelude A Papres-midi d’urt faune. meas. 1-30. ►[Ex. 

45 5]^ . , . 

Here neighbor-note and embellishing motions are used in a sty¬ 
listically different vein. Although they frequently occur in Brahms 
works, they are not particularly characteristic for his music. They are 
typical, however, of v Oebussy’s individual style and French impres¬ 
sionism in general. 

First a thorough understanding of the improvisatory first measures 
(the flute solo) appears necessary. The melodic events are: the appog- 
giatura C#-B (the latter being the structural tone of the melody), the 
motion into the inner voice Gft and Gtj, then the return to B which is 
followed by a prolongation of the initial C#-B. These motions are pre¬ 
sented by the composer in a series of variation-like and highly imagina¬ 
tive repetitions (see the brackets in Graphs a and b). They develop on 
the basis of a widely prolonged tonic which at the end moves to V via 
its applied dominant. These quasi-variations contribute strongly to the 
coherence and simultaneously to the accumulating tension which so 
convincingly finds its release in the final motion to the V. 

It is noteworthy that the melodic motion to Gt|, although occurring 
repeatedly in the prolongations of lower order, appears only once (see 
meas. 21-25) within the prolonging repetitions of higher order. Thus, 
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in a manner similar to the opening theme, the motion as a whole first 
goes to G# (which motion is repeated); thereafter Debussy, within the 
the third “variation,” proceeds to Gt| (meas. 21-25). Finally we hear, 
comparable to meas. 3, a prolongation of Qf-B through four measures. 


With regard to passing motions, again two very contrasting exam¬ 
ples are chosen. The student should carefully examine and compare the 
differences of technique and their application. 

c. Chopin. Nocturne in F# minor, Op 48, No. 2. meas. 1-30. ►[Ex. 
45 *]* 

A passing morion from I to II is conceived here as an upwards mo¬ 
rion of a ninth subdivided into thirds (see the bass). Note the role of 
the applied dominants and especially the prolongation of the last ap¬ 
plied dominant, the D# chord, which creates an ingenious structural 
retard and a preparation for the entry of the II. This latter chord is 
regarded as a structural chord, achieved through mixture, and not as 
an applied dominant to the V, because it is not treated as an auxiliary 
chord. On the contrary, with its own harmonic prolongation, it acts 
as an intermediary goal of motion. 

d. ProkofiefF. Piano Sonata No. 3. meas. 27-59. **[Ex. 457]"* 

A chromatic passing morion of high order holds this whole section 
together and appears prolonged through the technique of descending 
fourths (or ascending fifths). This creates a large-scale passing motion 
of double function because of the strong harmonic influence exercised 
by the descending fourths. The activity of this excerpt taken as a whole 
lies predominantly in the bass and the chordal progression. In such 
instances even the recognition of the direction of the bass alone gives 
a clear indication of the music's direction and coherence. 

2. THE DEVELOPMENT SECTION OF SONATA FORM / 

(Large-scale prolongations) 

The development sections of movements in sonata form are particu¬ 
larly suited to demonstrating the necessity for large dimensional hear¬ 
ing. It may be said that among these sections ~an be found most daring 
and imaginative conceptions of musical architecture and that musical 
tension and drive have hardly ever found more convincing expression. 
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In some ways the following discussion will anticipate Chapter VIII 
which deals with the problems of form. These developments, however, 
are such pertinent examples of large-scale prolongations (and thus for 
the concept of tonality) that their presentation at this point is to be 
preferred. 

We shall learn that it is the structural task of the development to 
carry the composition from the end of the exposition to the beginning 
of the recapitulation, i.e. from the prolonged chord constituting and 
supporting the second theme of the exposition to the dominant which 
immediately precedes the recapitulation. 3 If the second theme expresses 
the dominant, then the development presents another large-scale pro¬ 
longation of this dominant (the end of which leads into the recapitula¬ 
tion). If, however, the second theme constitutes a prolongation of a 
mediant, then the development has the task of prolonging the progres¬ 
sion from the mediant to the dominant. 

Hence, the development section is ultimately a section of transitional 
morion. This fact makes it necessary for the motion—whether it ex¬ 
presses the prolongation of the V or the progression from III to V-to 
demonstrate an unusual degree of direction in its drive towards the 
recapitulation. On the other hand, the structural demand to prolong 
one single chord or one short progression for the purpose of achieving 
an adequate formal section, engenders an element of expanse and re¬ 
tard. The artistic struggle between these two contrasting factors of 
dramatic drive and expansion creates the tension so characteristic for 
the development sections of pieces in sonata form, and which further¬ 
more explains why the entry of the recapitulation in a good sonata 
movement has an effect of release following accumulated tension. 

In the course of the following demonstrations the readings of the top 
voice structure may appear to some less convincing than the analysis 
of the bass. Such problems will receive their final clarification in Chap¬ 
ter VIII. In the meantime it should be kept in mind that the need for 
large-scale tonal planning and understanding is the main purpose of the 
following examples from sonata and symphonic literature. They pre¬ 
sent examples of the extraordinary elasticity of tonal direction and ar¬ 
chitecture. 

To understand extended tonal sections is largely a problem of orien¬ 
tation, Thus the knowledge of the pivotal points of motion appears 
indispensable. Although the graphs of the following analyses appear in 
the usual order, i.e. in the direction from the prolongations to the struc¬ 
ture, the reader is again advised to use the inductive process first. This 

3 This holds true for works based on a harmonic framework. 
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means he should start with the last graph and from there work to the 
prolongations shown in Graph a. By this procedure the listener will be 
enabled to keep in mind the main single progression and its direction 
which in turn offers him the possibility to abandon himself to the fasci’ 
nating play of the prolongations. 

We now turn to the many developments which show large-scale 
prolongations of the dominant. Although in such works the ultimate 

endless” 1S . the the P rolon gations with their practically 

ess possibilities have given composers the opportunity to create 

sections of greatest variety and, at the same time, of greatest cohesion 
s our first example we mention the first movement of Beethoven’s 

underMT 4 ° P /°’ N °' 3 ' ** fEx ’ 458]-The whole section is 

der the dominance of a neighbor-note motion A-Bb-A as prolonga¬ 
tion of the V. The tone Bb(erves as bass for a Bb-Major chord and for 
an altered chord supporting the lower melodic neighbor note G# (see 
Graph Graph a shows that the two neighbor-note chords with the 
identical bass tone Bb are conceived by Beethoven as outlining the 
space of an octave. The chords of lower order on G (meas. 148), Eb 
(meas. 157) and D (meas. 163) serve as passing chords carrying the 
motion from one neighbor-note chord to the other. 

In contrast to Bb, the tone BI3 is the governing neighbor note of the 
development of another work in D Major, the first movement of 
Haydns Symphony No. 104. ►[Ex. 459]- The neighbor-note chord 
on B with F# m the top voice is harmonically prolonged by a complete 
hannomc progression I-IV-V-I (Graph c). In Graph b we find the 
B chord further prolonged, first through a contrapuntal prolongation 
(.meas. 125-137) and then through an interesting and rather complex 
passing motion to the applied dominant of the IV (meas. 137-155). 
This passing motion shows great melodic activity of inner voice tones 
and can be explained as a 7-6 progression whose upper voice leads out 

nr »► ri? ner J°! Ce ° f the B chord int0 the inner voice tone G# of the 
• X- 4 o]"^ Turning back to Ex. 459 and Graph a specifically, 
the inner voice progression starting from B is stemmed downward and 
connected with a beam. From this tone B still another melodic line 
branches off which, through shifting to the top, becomes the melodic 
top voice of the whole passage. In their ultimate analysis^ however, 
both of these melodic lines are results of inner voice activity and thus 

F# toG# tCd W thC mel ° diC P ro £ ression of higher order leading from 

Furthermore, Graph a presents a detaiLd outline of another pro¬ 
longation, the prolongation of the IV, which the student will now have 
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no difficulty in understanding. Both of these prolongations, the latter 
and the one between meas. 137 and 155, are instrumental in establish¬ 
ing the dramatic style of this development. In expanding the space 
between the pivotal points, while at the same time provoking a strong 
driving tendency through passing motions, a definite degree of tonal 
tension is created. 

Although in the development from the first movement of Beetho¬ 
ven's Piano Sonata, Op 22 ►[Ex. 461]^ the final analysis (Graph c) 
again shows a neighbor note, this technique is apparent in the top voice 
only, whereas the bass is governed by an extended passing motion be¬ 
tween the prolonging I and V (see Graphs b and a). 

Passing motions of various structural order dominate the develop¬ 
ment section in the first movement of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7. 
► [Ex. 462]^ This development uses a very different technique. The 
V is prolonged but only up to meas. 217; from there the motion 
as a whole constitutes a passing motion leading into the tonic of the 
recapitulation (see Graphs c and b). Here, therefore, there is no V 
immediately preceding the recapitulation. We must marvel at this out¬ 
standing example of symphonic and tonal architecture. After the pro¬ 
longation of the dominant, the passing motion of higher order is slow in 
developing. This gradual build-up is caused by two widely conceived 
prolongations between the V (meas. 217) and the first passing chord 
on D (meas. 254). Graph a explains the first of these prolongations as 
an elaborate passing motion to the applied dominant of the D chord, 
and the second as equally elaborate passing motion within this applied 
dominant chord itself. The tension thus created mounts until, with 
meas. 254, the m\ tion bursts out into the D-minor passing chord and 
from here the whole proceeds rapidly to the beginning of the recapi¬ 
tulation. More than any of the other developments this section is con¬ 
ceived as a true section of transition. 


We now approach a group of development sections which show a 
greatly prolonged motion from III to V. Here, too, the masters have 
created sections of the most fantastic variety on the basis of the same 
structural outline. There could be, for instance, no greater contrast 
between two developments than there exists between the first move¬ 
ments of the Piano Sonatas, Op 10, No. 1 and Op 57 by Beethoven, 
although both move from III to V. 

The development from Op 10, No. 1 is completely dominated by 
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passing motions. ►[Ex. 463]<« Branching off from the main prolonga¬ 
tion (see Graph d) is a large prolonging passing motion which con¬ 
ceives the second from F to G as a seventh down, spread over a wide 
range (see first Graphs c and b, and then Graph a). The passing mo¬ 
tion itself moves in thirds and fourths, some of the passing chords beino- 
prolonged, which heightens the tonal tension even more. & 

And now to the development of Beethoven’s Op 57. ►[Ex. 464]■< 
The characteristic of this section lies in the neighbor-note motion Db- 
C which runs as a motto through the whole movement and which even 
determines the bass of the development. No passing motion of hio-h 
structural order occurs here. After the III has been prolonged (ncTte 
the change from minor to major), a Db chord is reached in meas. 100 
by changing the III into an applied dominant to Db. It is Db which 
ultimately is designed to lead to C, the? bass of V. Immediately preced¬ 
ing this dominant, however, an appoggiatura chord on Db appears 
which we have indicated in Graphs b and c with an eighth-note stem, 
t follows that the motion between meas. 109 and 123 presents a pass¬ 
ing motion between two chords constructed on the same bass Db (we 
recall a similar situation in Ex. 458). Thus a neighbor-note motion 
Dp-C is greatly expanded. Not all details of the top voice are pre¬ 
sented, for instance the many characteristic transfers of register and 
the neighbor-note motions of the inner voice within the prolonged 
E-i lajor chord at the beginning of the development. Our main point 
of concentration is the bass which is so indicative of tonal direction in 
particular and tonal architecture in general. We should like, however, 
to draw the reader’s attention to the splitting of the top voice into two 
voices. One leads from Ab via Gb to F and from there via Gb to the 
na R (a third down and a second up). The other shows a motion 
rrom Ab into the inner voice E of the V. 

The main significance of this development, however, lies in the tonal 
tension caused by the bold and imaginative prolongation of the incom¬ 
plete bass neighbor note Db supporting two chords. 


# 



Within the analytical study of complete pieces, Chapter VIII will 
present more development sections which the student.at this time 
should at least study in their outline. Some of these developments con¬ 
front us with new and ingenious techniques. We are thinking here, for 
instance, of a work of the beginning of this century, the develop¬ 
ment from the first movement of Ravel’s Sonatina. Although here 
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again we find a passing motion from III to V as the main progression, 
the treatment of the voice leading in general and the more detailed pro¬ 
longations in particular are highly original (Ex. 498). In order to 
make clear the subtle voice-leading texture, we have given in Graph c 
an indication of how the outer voices move in their final analysis. The 
ultimate voice-leading problem is the movement of a sixth in the bass 
against a ninth in the top voice which partly explains the suspension of 
E in the bass (meas. 40-53), The principal detours and retards within 
the passing motion from III to V are first the prolonged progression 
from F# to E and then the transfer of register from E to C in the top 
voice (meas. 40-49), with the subsequent dissonant movement of the 
inner voice to G# (see Graphs b and a). As far as the first prolongation 
is concerned, the B-minor chord and the following voice leadings arise 
out of the inner voice C# of the Ftf-Major chord. This inner voice mo¬ 
tion continues until it virtually melts into the inner voice of the E 
chord. The transfer of register of the following prolongation already 
mentioned moves in two sevenths (subdivided into fourths) to the high 
Ch; and now starts the interesting motion of the inner voice from F to 
G# which is followed by FJf, both tones preparing the characteristic 
entry of the recapitulation, G#-F#. This entry of the third form sec¬ 
tion is of great interest too, but will be taken up in Chapter VIII which 
contains a graph of the whole movement. 

Another interesting example is the first movement of Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony (see Fx. 497). Here the second theme is sup¬ 
ported by a VI (not a III!). The development thus has the task of 
moving from VI to V. This progression is expanded in a most unusual 
and original way by a widely prolonged embellishing chord, the 
E-minor chord. 4 

The reader should turn now to the first movement from Brahms’ 
Symphony No. 3 (Ex. 503). This development does not move to the 
dominant, and the reader will notice from the graphs that the A-iMajor 
chord, supporting the second theme of the exposition, is a contrapuntal 
and not a harmonic chord. Coming events are casting their shadows 
before. The revolutionary meaning of the technique employed by 
Brahms is mentioned in Chapter VIII and will be fully grasped if we 
turn to Ex. 480 and 505 which present major works by Bartok and 
Hindemith. These developments show contrapuntal prolongations 
within contrapuntal structures. It is fascinating to realize, however, 

In its last analysis this chord has the additional function of a voice-leading chord 
between VI and V. 
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passing motions. ►[Ex. 463 ]< Branching off from the main prolonga¬ 
tion (see Graph d) is a large prolonging passing motion which con¬ 
ceives the second from F to G as a seventh down, spread over a wide 
range (see first Graphs c and b, and then Graph a). The passing mo¬ 
tion itself moves in thirds and fourths, some of the passing chords beino- 
prolonged, which heightens the tonal tension even more. 

And now to the development of Beethoven’s Op 57. ►[Ex. 464]-* 
The characteristic of this section lies in the neighbor-note motion Db- 
C which runs as a motto through the whole movement and which even 
determines the bass of the development. No passing motion of high 
structural order occurs here. After the III has been prolonged (note 
the change from minor to major), a Db chord is reached in meas. 109 
by changing the III into an applied dominant to Db. It is Db which 
ultimately is designed to lead to C, the* bass of V. Immediately preced¬ 
ing this dominant, however, an appoggiatura chord on Db appears 
which we have indicated in Graphs b and c with an eighth-note stem. 
It follows that the motion between meas. 109 and 123 presents a pass¬ 
ing motion between two chords constructed on the same bass Db (we 
recall a similar situation in Ex. 458). Thus a neighbor-note motion 
Db-C is greatly expanded. Not all details of the top voice are pre¬ 
sented, for instance the many characteristic transfers of register and 
the neighbor-note motions of the inner voice within the prolonged 
E-Major chord at the beginning of the development. Our main point 
of concentration is the bass which is so indicative of tonal direction in 
particular and tonal architecture in general. We should like, however, 
to draw the reader’s attention to the splitting of the top voice into two 
voices. One leads from Ab via Gb to F and from there via Gb to the 
na *1 (a third down and a second up). The other shows a motion 
from Ab into the inner voice E of the V. 

The main significance of this development, however, lies in the tonal 
tension caused by the bold and imaginative prolongation of the incom¬ 
plete bass neighbor note Db supporting two chords. 

* I 

* * y 

Within the analytical study of complete pieces, Chapter VIII will 
present more development sections which the student.at this time 
should at least study in their outline. Some of these developments con¬ 
front us with new and ingenious techniques. We are thinking here, for 
instance, of a work of the beginning of this century, the develop¬ 
ment from the first movement of Ravel’s Sonatina. Although here 
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again we find a passing morion from III to V as the main progression, 
the treatment of the voice leading in general and the more detailed pro¬ 
longations in particular are highly original (Ex. 498). In order to 
make clear the subtle voice-leading texture, we have given in Graph c 
an indication of how the outer voices move in their final analysis. The 
ultimate voice-leading problem is the movement of a sixth in the bass 
against a ninth in the top voice which partly explains the suspension of 
E in the bass (meas. 40-53). The principal detours and retards within 
the passing motion from III to V are first the prolonged progression 
from F# to E and then the transfer of register from E to C in the top 
voice (meas. 40-49), with the subsequent dissonant movement of the 
inner voice to G# (see Graphs b and a). As far as the first prolongation 
is concerned, the B-minor chord and the following voice leadings arise 
out of the inner voice C# of the F#-Major chord. This inner voice mo¬ 
tion continues until it virtually melts into the inner voice of the E 
chord. The transfer of register of the following prolongation already 
mentioned moves in two sevenths (subdivided into fourths) to the high 
Ct|; and now starts the interesting motion of the inner voice from F to 
G# which is followed by F#, both tones preparing the characteristic 
entry of the recapitulation, G#-F#. This entry of the third form sec¬ 
tion is of great interest too, but will be taken up in Chapter VIII which 
contains a graph of the whole movement. 

Another interesting example is the first movement of Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony (see Fx. 497). Here the second theme is sup¬ 
ported by a VI (not a III!). \ he development thus has the task of 
moving from VI to V. This progression is expanded in a most unusual 
and original way by a widely prolonged embellishing chord, the 
E-minor chord. 4 

The reader should turn now to the first movement from Brahms’ 
Symphony No. 3 (Ex. 503). This development does not move to the 
dominant, and the reader will notice from the graphs that the A-Major 
chord, supporting the second theme of the exposition, is a contrapuntal 
and not a harmonic chord. Coming events are casting their shadows 
before. The revolutionary meaning of the technique employed by 
Brahms is mentioned in Chapter VIII and will be fully grasped if we 
turn to Ex. 480 and 505 which present major works by Bartok and 
Hindemitn. These developments show contrapuntal prolongations 
within contrapuntal structures. It is fascinating to realize, however, 

In its last analysis this chord has the additional function of a voice-leading chord 
between VI and V. 
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otrion,tThr rkS ' ° f 0Ur rimes the ^™lopmen t , despite all the rev- 
° ‘''“S' 5 ‘".contrapuntal language, has maintained its original 

g y constituting a dramatic section of transitional motion. 

3. exercises in LARGE DIxMENSIONAL planning 

d evi S ed organisms of western music as well as for structurafplannina 
which may be of special significance for the young composed Bv en- 
argmg a simple progression in various stages using various technimiec 
the ear receives valuable training. The examples ffomTsont^^ form 

Sr nK F£Sent SUiBbk 'or suciT keyboard 

ou! n Chapten! U V and Vl'h' eXerC1SeS P rolon f’«ion given through- 
P , . VI, bass progressions in various stages will now be 

cam hi * Ch ’ addW ° n “ their value P“ «. - intended “ ndh 
cate how sections from compositions already analyzed can be used for 

mg up exercises in tonal planning. ►[Ex. 465-470]^ 

t 

4 - TWO PROLONGATIONS OF EXCEPTIONAL EXPANSION 

As a conclusion to the detailed demonstration of partial musical 
orgamsms which started in Chapter V, we shall discuss two extraot 

P a rS/ C °rh Ceptl T S ° milS1Cal archl tecture. One is taken from Wagner’s 
Parsifal, the other from Stravinsky’s Symphony in Three Move- 

JSTZaf by T gner ^ ^ ACt 1 ° f Panifal; k is the 

which symbolizes and expresses the spiritual and emotional climax in 

Zg^TtI Gumemanz ’ s and Parsifal ’ s approach to the castle of 
l an ? lL The section starts m A Major, one measure before Gurne- 

iTr 78 mTa ’ ,^ 5 ? kehrt der K ™S and reaches C Ma- 

will have rn^T ^ • j*' 47 The contents of this amazing music 

will have to be explained in several stages, moving from the Sver-all 

p an to the detail, and later to a survey of the whole 

do^1 G P mph A a)° ti0n ° f S thW fr ° m A “ Q C ° n “ ived " a 5 “ 

2) This sixth is subdivided into two major tffirds and a half step. The 
en of the first third, the tone F, is reached only in meas. 65; from 
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there the motion proceeds relatively directly to Db and C (Graph 
b >- 

3) That first third (A to F) is inverted into an upwards moving sixth, 
subdivided into two major thirds (Graph c). 

This explains the Db of meas. 33. This measure is the halfway mark 
of the whole prolongation moving from A to F. 

4) This progression of a sixth in itself appears greatly prolonged 
(Graphs d and e). 

Each third of the motion A-Db-F is organized into a progression of a 
half-tone step plus a minor third (Graph d). Highly interesting is the 
further elaboration of the first third A to Db (see Graph e). The kind 
of prolongation Wagner devised to prolong the initial half-tone step 
from A to Bb is the following: Two minor thirds, then a half-tone step 
and again two minor thirds. Thus the half-tone step and the thirds of 
higher order are anticipated and prepared in this prolongation of lower 
order. In regard to this preparatory half-tone step from Eb to Etj it 
should be mentioned that in the music it appears prolonged between 
meas. 7 and 19. 

Graph f shows that in all main points of this section the top voice 
moves in octaves with the bass. 

We are now prepared for Graph g. This graph, because of the great 
dimensions of this music, omits a detailed explanation of the prolonged 
Db chord (meas. 33-51) and Dtj chord (meas, 55-62) and presents in 
outline only the prolongoion between Eb and E^ (meas, 7-19). As it 
is our main purpose to concentrate on the plan of tonal organization, 
the student is required to make detailed studies of these prolongations 
only after he has grasped the significance of this graph. 

This brings us to the over-all meaning and the implications of this 
great architectonic conception. In spite of the detailed evolutions and 
the length of the prolongations, the F chord (meas. 65) and the fol¬ 
lowing 13 measures moving to Db and finally to C, appear as the climax 
of the whole motion. Everything builds up and drives to these measures 
which execute the actual motion from A to C, the ultimate musical 
progression. Although the motive of “ Heilesbusse ” has already ap¬ 
peared for the first time in meas. 51, the conductor must endeavor to 
create the maximum sonorities when this motive reappears in meas. 65. 

One cannot help marvelling at the incredible correlation between 
drama and music, and at the fact that the music so strikingly expresses 
the spiritual and emotional contents of the drama. The passing 
motions from A to Db (meas. 1-33) seem to express symbolically 
Gurnemanz’s and Parsifal’s wandering to the mighty hall of the Grail. 
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After this passing motion has come to an end, it appears that the prox¬ 
imity of the castle is expressed with the poignant passages of the Db- 
Major prolongation. This prolongation effectively broadens and re¬ 
tards the motion up to F, taken as a whole, and thus prepares so 
convincingly for the climax (meas. 65 ff.). The nearer they get to 
the Grail, the more retarded is the passing motion to F. Further¬ 
more, the fact that the end of the dialogue between Gurnemanz and 
Parsifal coincides with the end of the first elaborate passing motion to 
Db throws considerable light on the text’s meaning: Parsifal: “Ich 
scht eite kuzem , doch 'wuehzi ich mich schon f weit. JJ Crurnemanz: ii fiu 
siehst, mein Sohn, zum Rmm wird hier die Zeit.” 5 

Do not these words correspond amazingly with the impression the 
music is creating, the impression of wandering through wide spaces, 
from A in many thirds until Db is reached, which fundamentally con¬ 
stitutes a small space of a major third and which only is part of a bigger 
motion to C, symbolizing the final arrival in the castle? 

The Stravinsky excerpt comprises 147 measures (from the begin¬ 
ning through rehearsal number 37) and constitutes the first form sec¬ 
tion of the first movement. ►[Ex. 472]^ 

This is perhaps one of the most convincing examples of modern 
polychordal tonality. Recalling our earlier statements, we should like 
to stress again that the use of so-called polychords in no way implies 
two tonalities which would be contradictory to the unity creating 
essence of tonality, regardless of style. The student has already studied 
the voice leading of the opening measures and may now wish to learn 
more about the role of these measures within a larger organism. The 
expansion of this organism in addition to the rather unfamiliar idiom of 
polychordal voice leading may warrant, at first, a concentration on the 
condensed contents as presented in Graphs c and d. Until immediately 
preceding No. 29, that is through 108 measures, a prolongation of G 
governs all motions. This main prolongation is subdivided into three 
prolongations of lower order. The first drives the melody up a third 
from G to Bb while the bass proceeds to the neighbor note A. The sec¬ 
ond prolongation pushes the melody a further halftone step up to^b, 
the bass reaching the embellishing tone C. Finally the third prolonga¬ 
tion, once more starting on G, goes through the space of a third, al¬ 
ready outlined before, and drives the melody upwards to D. There is 
an irresistible consequence in these three melodic outlining motions 

® Parsifal: I hardly stir, and yet I move apace. Gurnemanz: Thou seest, my son, 
here time is one with space (tr. by Ernest Newman). 
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becoming larger until the final top voice tone D of the G prolongation 
of hi<*h order is reached. On the whole, the melody has moved up a 
fifth. Observe that each of the three prolongations of lower order 
starts on the unison G or on a G triad (incomplete and complete). 

From No. 29 on, the bass descends to B and then rises to D. This 
amounts to a progression from G via B to D, the first third being 
expressed as a descending sixth. As a counterpoint to this progression 
of the bass, the top voice rises one more fifth and reaches A. 

Let us look back once more at the gigantic prolongation of G. 
Although at the beginning of each of the three sub-prolongations the 
tone G or its triad is pronounced without polychordal combination, 
this is by no means the case at the end of the first two prolongations. 
Only the last one, which brings the music to the preliminary melodic 
goal D, supports this tone with a simple triad on G (one meas. after 
No. 26). 

The reader should now proceed to the study of Graph b and then 
of Graph a. Graph a and the score reveal Stravinsky’s technique of 
repeating and circling around a chord in lieu of thematic development 
within chord prolongations. This results in a technique of creating 
chord blocks. Note, for example, the sections from No. 7 to No. 13 
and from No. 16 to No. 19. In this latter section the trumpet part (see 
in Graph a the notes of the upper staff stemmed downwards) is sig¬ 
nificant for the continuity of \'e middle voice. It moves from Bb to C# 
from where, through a motion of a seventh up, it reaches the top voice 
tone Bfcj. 


The musical contents of works such as this Symphony by Stravinsky 
and the different techniques of tonal coherence in works by Hindemith 
and Bartok point to the great possibilities for a revitalized and, in every 
respect, contemporary expression of tonality. In spite of all the vast 
changes which this language has undergone, these works seem to indi¬ 
cate that tonality—in the broad sense outlined in this book, especially in 
this and the following chapter—may have a definite future. 
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The Concept of Tonality 

A. The complete composition—Its tonal and 
formal organization 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The overwhelming number of-examples cited thus far 
consisted of phrases, passages, themes and sections of compositions, 
which have been used to demonstrate in gradual stages the processes 
and possibilities of structural planning and hearing. This is altogether 
a new type of ear training, which demands first the study and under¬ 
standing of the small and simple organism. For, how can the student be 
expected to grasp the musical direction and coherence of large sections 
or whole pieces, if he has not first learned to hear the organization of 
a short unit? The preliminary study of a single phrase or detail appears 
all the more necessary and logical, since the same characteristics of 
structure and prolongation prevail in a large section or a complete 
piece as in the single phrase. In principle the detail is constructed uke 
the whole. In the latter, however, the proportions are different and the 
dimensions are larger. 

The analysis and synthesis of several complete pieces of different 
style, length and complexity will now be the natural consequence and 
outgrowth of the preceding chapters. The detailed and large-dimen¬ 
sional approach, as well as the most divergent techniques of tonal con¬ 
tinuity and coherence, are now familiar to the saident; he is able, 
furthermore, to hear the detail of the most extended piece of music in 
proper relation to the meaning of the whole . 1 In the course of our dis¬ 
cussion it will have become clear to the reader that whatever appears 
as structural in the analysis of a detail removed from its context be¬ 
comes a prolongation the moment this detail is put back into the larger 

1 For the teacher, we should like to add that in individual cases it is pedagogically 
justifiable to demonstrate tonal coherence of complete compositions at an earlier 
stage. The musical capacity or experience of a student may warrant such a pro¬ 
cedure. 
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organism. This becomes a guiding principle in our endeavor to explain 

the coherence of a complete piece. 

Although we stated towards the end of Chapter VII the paramount 
need for structural orientation, we cannot and do not wish to give rules 
and rigid directions as to what to do first and what to do next in analyz¬ 
ing a complete composition. To a very definite degree the hearing o 
musical direction and coherence depends on intuition. Furthermore, 
among different musicians the acaial procedure may vary, even within 
an accepted approach to the problems of musical continuity. Most 
students, however, will find that the points of structural significance 
will divulge their meaning first, allowing for the gradual unfolding of 
the prolongation’s significance. Whatever the individual approach, any 
composition to be analyzed should be completely familiar to the stu¬ 
dent before any conclusions can be drawn as to the architectonic mean¬ 
ing of the musical contents. All knowledge must naturally grow out of 
this familiarity with the sonorities, atmosphere and style of the compo¬ 
sition. If, in the coming analysis of complete compositions, the graphs 
are given in the direction from the most detailed prolongation to the 
fundamental structure, it is because this way of presentation seems the 
most satisfactory one and not because we in any way suggest a definite 

chronology of analytical procedure. . , . , 

In order to survey tonality and its potentialities the analysis of eight 
strongly contrasting compositions of different stylistic periods will now 
be presented. The choice of pieces was determined by their variety in 
style and contents, but not iya wish to present a systematic approac 
from easier to more difficult works. Nevertheless, the order in which 
the analyses will be given approximately represents a graded order ot 
their complexity. In concluding, we should like to encourage the 
reader, before studying the following graphs, to work on these compo¬ 
sitions as independently as possible . 2 

2 . COMPOSITIONS BASED ON HARMONIC STRUCTURE 

AND ON COMBINED HARMONIC AND CONTRAPUNTAL STRUCTURE 

The first four examples are based on entirely harmonic structures. 
This means that all motions'of the detail, all harmonic and contra¬ 
puntal prolongations show their ultimate coherence in a me o ic struc 

2 The reader will find that a number of less complex compositions are either men¬ 
tioned or analyzed in section B of this chapter. We suggest, t ere ore, t ’ ^ 

of difficulties, he postpone a detailed analysis of certain of these eight works until 
the end of section B, at which time he will have gained more experience. 
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tural line, supported by a harmonic progression. The fifth example is 
based on two structural progressions, of which the first is contrapuntal, 
while the second progression is harmonic. It will now be realized what 
was meant by the earlier statement that the same characteristics appear 
within a complete piece as occur in single passages or sections. The 
structures of the following five compositions could just as well furnish 
the basic progressions of prolongations. Just as a theme or section con¬ 
stitutes the prolongation of an underlying progression of higher order 
(showing its basic direction), so a complete composition represents a 
large-scale, widely ramified prolongation of the structure, the progres¬ 
sion of highest order. ►[Ex. 473-477]^ 

3. COMPOSITIONS BASED ON CONTRAPUNTAL STRUCTURE 

Musical direction and coherence is definitely not dependent on the 
existence of a harmonic framework. The contrapuntal progressions 
underlying themes and sections presented in several instances (we re¬ 
call the examples in Chapter VII, section C) give sufficient indication 
that even a complete piece may be based on a contrapuntal pro¬ 
gression. Looking ahead at the structural graphs of the three following 
compositions we will notice that no harmonic trait is evident. Thus, in* 
comparison to the five pieces previously quoted the difference in tonal 
style is obvious, in spite of an adherence to the same principles of struc¬ 
ture and prolongation. The structure for the Gesualdo Madrigal is a 
modal progression. Changing it to its harmonic counterpart presents. 
an instructive example of the difference between the harmonic and the 
contrapuntal concept. The top voice would be G-FJt-E, supported by 
a I-V-I progression. The structure of the movement by Bartok with its 
two bass progressions is the contrapuntal equivalent to the technique of 
two harmonic progressions, familiar to us by now. 

Tonal coherence in regard to a complete piece can thus be expressed 
in three ways, either through a contrapuntal structure or a harmonic 
structure or a combination of both. All three may be prolonged har¬ 
monically and contrapuntally. Here now are the graphs of three widely 
contrasting compositions which nevertheless adhere to the same prin¬ 
ciple of contrapuntal structure. ►[Ex. 478, 479, 480]^ 

The reader will be able, by his own experience, to analyze success¬ 
fully most of the contents of these eight compositions. We, therefore, 
will refrain from any extended comment. Regarding the Prelude by 
Debussy, attention should be given to the ingenuity with which the 
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composer deals with the variants of the melodic neighbor-note motion, 
creating fascinating melodic parallelisms. As far as the Schubert Lied 
and the Madrigal by Gesualdo are concerned, their complete under¬ 
standing presupposes a knowledge of the poems, since the relation of 
word and music is very significant in these extremely contrasting 
works. Notice, for instance, that in the Lied the important third stanza 
is set to music with the structurally highly important motion from the 
A-minor chord to the prolonged B-Major chord (the III). In the wide 
prolongation between the initial I and the III, the A-minor chord is the 
most significant passing chord. In fact, all motion from the beginning 
on is directed to this chord which ushers in the important third stanza. 

There are, however, two factors which need more detailed discus¬ 
sion and explanation, because of their importance for the understand¬ 
ing of any composition—the factors of form and tonality. We shall 
take up form first, because its problems to a large extent have not been 
touched upon as yet. It was probably noted though that the formal 
organization had been indicated by capital letters in the graphs of 
higher structural order. The concept of tonality was demonstrated 
throughout Chapters V, VI and VII, but only in relation to passages 
and sections. The concentration on complete compositions makes a 
special discussion on tonality equally necessary. 

4. FORM AND STRUCTURE 

a. Outer form > inner form and design 

We must distinguish three factors in composition which, though 
closely interlocked and interdependent, may still be defined singly. 

The first, discussed thro^-^out these pages, is the functions of struc¬ 
ture and prolongation. They need no further definition at this point 
beyond a summarizing statement that structure indicates the unity and 
coherence of a composition. The second factor is form which may be 
defined as a principle of architectonic organization of the structure. In 
discussing large and small sections from compositions, we were in fact 
already dealing with the problem of form, for each theme or section 
may have its own organization, its own form. This formal organiza¬ 
tion manifests itself in subdivisions or segmentations and various types 
of repetition. We recall the many instances of parallelism, often veiled, 
or the structural enlargements or diminutions, all coming under the 
general term of repetition. 

From the point of view of the total composition, however, the form 
of the detail will subordinate itself to the form of the total organism. 
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In other words, the various forms of the detail or inner form will be¬ 
come organic offshoots of the form of the whole, the outer form. 

Similar to the relation between structure and prolongation is one 
between the various stages of inner form and the over-all governing 
feature of the outer form; there are formal organizations of a lower 
order and those of a higher order. In stating that the form of a compo¬ 
sition is through-composed, two part or three part, one actually implies 
the formal organization of the highest order. Just as the prolongations 
are in their last analysis organic offshoots of the structure, so are all de¬ 
tails of inner form the organic evolutions of the outer form. 

And now to the third factor which may be called design. Design is 
the organization of the composition’s motivic, thematic and rhythmic 
material through which the functions of form and structure are made 
clear. Design is instrumental in bringing about the formal subdivisions 
and repetitions and in shaping the prolongations into sections, themes 
and phrases. These subdivisions, specifically, may be accomplished 
through various techniques developed in past centuries, such as: 
thematic repetition, cadences (harmonic as well as contrapuntal), 
caesuras, change of tempo, rhythm or texture, etc. 

All three factors, structure and form on the one hand and design on 
the other, are completely interdependent. One without the other is 
unable to create artistic interest and quality. Structure is the organiza¬ 
tion of the tonal course into a coherent pattern; it is design which gives 
this pattern shape and profile, which makes it living music. Design 
without structural direction and coherence is an empty play with 
motivic or rhythmic material. And the boldest prolongations of struc¬ 
tural progressions without convincing thematic and rhythmic design 
will never be an expression of living art. 

b. Relation of outer form to structure. 

Structure-form—Prolongation-form 

Having discussed inner form throughout Chapters I-VII it will now 
be necessary to go into the problems of outer form. We shall see that 
the principle of repetition is as of paramount importance in the outer 
form as it was found to be in the inner form and its design. It is further 
joined by a technique of division of which we shall hear more from 
now on. Division and repetition—both are the two basic outer-form 
principles of western music. 

It appears that outer form is in significance practically on a par with 
structure; it is a composition’s organization of the highest order because 
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it represents the formal organization of the structural progression. We 
suggest the reader make a comparison between the structural graphs 
(with their indications of form) of all eight previously quoted compo¬ 
sitions. ThisWill show most clearly the effect of outer form on the 
course of the structural progression. 

Let us concentrate first on the Lied by Schubert since it shows a 
form technique already known to us from the end of Chapter V. 
Through the dividing and repeating technique of interruption, the 
structure has been divided into two, interdependent, structural pro¬ 
gressions. As each progression constitutes one form section, a two-part 
form is created. 

The Ayre by Dowland is likewise a two-part form but its organiza¬ 
tion is based on a different principle. Unlike the Schubert Lied, in 
which each part, in its final analysis, is made up of a partial structural 
progression, the design of the work by Dowland shows a prolongation 
of I, representing the first form section. 

In the Schubert Lied it is the structure which is divided, whereas in 
the Ayre it is the prolongation of the structure which is divided; in the 
latter, therefore, prolongation is utilized to create a section of the total 
form. 

By stating that prolongation is utilized for the outer-form organiza¬ 
tion we imply that one structural chord alone, 'without its prolonga¬ 
tion, can never create form. This means that one single chord cannot 
outline and determine structural motion. Yet only motion creates a 
form section, because form is organized motion. Thus, if in the Ayre 
the formal division is to be drawn after the first tonic, structure alone 
would not provide for the necessary motion with which to build a first 
section. It is only the prolongation of I which, with the help of design, 
makes the form possible. 

This difference in formal organization also applies to three-part 
forms. In the movement from the Mozart Sonata, as well as in the 
Bartok Concerto, outer form has organized the structure by subdivid¬ 
ing it into three structural progressions; again the motion of each form 
section is determined by a structural progression. In the Intermezzo by 
Brahms and the Prelude by Debussy, on the other hand, the organizing 
subdivision of the outer form is not applied to the structure, but to the 
prolongation of the structure. Not the structure itself, but prolonga¬ 
tions are used to outline one or more form sections. 

We now turn to outer form and its relation to structure in the Madri¬ 
gal by Gesualdo and the Fugue by Bach. The reader will have noticed 
that in these compositions no formal subdivisions occur. Neither the 
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structure nor the prolonged structure is divided. Thus the undivided 
structure and the undivided prolonged structure coincide with the 
undivided outer form. 

All this means that we must draw a definite distinction between out¬ 
er-form types. There is one category which solves form problems bv 
means of the structure itself, i.e. by either stressing the uninterrupted 
flow of the structure and its prolongations, thus creating a one-part 
form, or by subdividing the structure into two or three partial struc¬ 
tural progressions, thus creating a two- or a three-part form. A second 
category solves the form problem by use and adaptation of the main 
prolongation, i.e. by subdividing the prolongation of the structure. 

The first type will be called structure-form, the second prolonga- 
tion-form. To understand fully the difference between both categories 
one has to realize that structure-form bases its organizing power com¬ 
pletely on the structure. Structure itself provides the means for its own 
organization. Structure-forms, therefore, are the most natural forms. 
Prolongation-forms, on the other hand, though equally convincing, 
are more contrived. They give the impression of a formal design pro¬ 
jected on to the unity of structure, rather than of a naturally grown 
division. 

Summing up we can state that the Bach Fugue and the Gesualdo 
Madrigal are one-part structure-forms. As every one-part form is by 
necessity a structure-form, from now on we shall call such forms one- 
part or through-composed forms. The Schubert Lied shows a two-part 
structure-form, whereas the Ayre by Dowland represents a two-part 
prolongation-form. The movements by Mozart and Bartok are in a 
three-part structure-form. Finally the Intermezzo by Brahms and the 
Prelude by Debussy offer examples of three-part prolongation-form. 

This was a preliminary discussion on form concentrating on the com¬ 
positions quoted before. More on this subject of form will be found in 
section B where additional form types will be shown and where more 
illustrations of complete works will be offered. 

5. SIGNIFICANCE AND RANGE OF TONALITY 

Structural hearing, based on the principle of structure and prolonga¬ 
tion, leads to a concept of tonality which, in view of the average pres¬ 
ent-day approach, is a new concept. Throughout Chapters V, VI and 
VII, while studying the techniques of structural planning and hearing 
we were dealing directly or by implication with the problem of tonal¬ 
ity. In a most general definition, tonality is the expression of tonal unity 
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and coherence based on the principle of structure and prolongation. 
Thus, structural coherence and tonal coherence are, in their ultimate 
analysis, the same. 

In recognizing that a certain passage or section of a composition, if 
separated from the total organism, has its own basic direction or struc¬ 
ture, we at the same time acknowledge that it has its individual tonal 
unity and coherence, i.e. it has its own tonality. This passage, when 
linked up again with the complete composition and heard in relation to 
the whole, loses any individual status and becomes a prolongation of an 
organism of higher order. This means that it subordinates its own basic 
direction to the one single basic direction of the piece, the structural 
framework. Simultaneously it subordinates its individual tonality to the 
one tonality determined by the structural framework or progression. 
Individual tonalities or keys thus become prolongations or tonal phases 
of a single tonality. 

The structural framework, in addition to indicating the basic direc¬ 
tion, determines and outlines the one tonality of the whole composition. 
Tonality may thus' be defined as prolonged motion within the frame¬ 
work of a single key-determining progression , constituting the ultimate 
structural framework of the whole piece. As long as all details of the 
composition are organic prolongations of such structural and tonal 
frameworks, as long as every detail has a function to fulfill within the 
progression of the framework, it contributes to the expression of the 
one tonality of the framework. It follows, therefore, that any chord 
whatsoever, be it consonant or dissonant, diatonic or chromatic may 
appear within any given tonal framework. The sole deciding factor 
justifying its presence is whether its function within the framework 
is clearly defined as an integral part of the whole. 

We believe that the eight compositions and all the many sections and 
passages discuss^ t (if we conceive them as parts of a larger whole) 
corroborate this definition. Let us glance back at meas. 18-31 of the 
Schubert Lied . In itself, separated from the organic whole, this section 
has its own tonality, C Major. This “individual” tonality, however, it 
asserts only if analyzed on its own merits. As part of the complete 
composition these same measures represent a prolongation, constituting 
a prolonged C passing chord. 

This terminology defines the function of this passage, the function 
within the tonality-determining, structural framework of the whole 
piece. And this function makes it a prolongation and therefore a mem¬ 
ber of the one tonality of G Major. For another example we recall the 
Intermezzo by Brahms. Meas. 17-31, if analyzed independently, have 
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the tonality of D Major. In relation to the complete piece of which they 
are an organic part, these measures represent a prolonged embellishing 
chord within the single tonality of the composition which is B minor. 
Another fundamental type of prolongation shows progressions from 
one chord to another. They too are expressions of tonal coherence. Let 
us, for instance, recall the Concerto by Bartok and specifically the sec¬ 
tion from meas. 68-105. If taken out of its context, it constitutes a 
motion from the tonality of G to the tonality of F# which would 
represent a modulation. In relation to the whole organism of the move¬ 
ment, however, these measures represent a prolongation again: not the 
prolongation of one chord, but the prolongation of a progression from 
one structural chord to another, both being members of the structural 
framework which express the one tonality of the entire movement. 

In regard to the structural framework itself, it would be wrong to 
assume that only triads can be used, in the belief that only they are 
key defining. This is by no means the case. The examples by Copland 
and Stravinsky, in the preceding chapter, made it clear that polychords, 
for instance, not only constitute no contradiction to the essence of 
tonality, but have enhanced its potentialities to a degree which today 
cannot yet be correctly evaluated. The reason for this structural possi¬ 
bility of polychords lies in the fact that the lower triad of this chortj 
combination, the one erected on the bass tone, is definitely the domi¬ 
nating factor. It is the strength of this triad which enables a polychord 
to act in a key-defining capacity. 

Tonality thus is a complex, but highly organized web resulting from 
the multiple ramifications of the key-determining structural progres¬ 
sion. The key-determining progression of the highest order presents the 
single tonality or key of the composition. The other so-called keys 
and the “modulations” are prolonged chords and prolonged progres¬ 
sions, all within the framework of that one tonality. They are organic 
phases of one single tonality. 

In complete contrast to these new definitions concerning a single key 
or tonality, the average present-day concept of tonality implies a multi¬ 
tude of keys and modulations, which at best can be explained as a 
system of references. The moment a chord cannot be labeled and re¬ 
ferred to a certain key according to a most narrow harmonic approach 
(as a dominant of the dominant, the sub-dominant of the relative minor, 
etc., etc.) conventional theory assumes the existence of a modulation 
to a new key. The consequence of this approach is the theoretical as¬ 
sumption that a tonal composition constitutes a row of many keys, 
appearing in the form of large or small passages, thus presenting a row 
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of details, whose function and inner coherence, however, is not ex¬ 
plained. The assumption of many keys is responsible for the widely held 
belief that a composition is in C, for example, if it starts in C, proceeds 
then to many other keys and ultimately returns to the initial key of C. 
Thus the many so-called keys often far outweigh the main key or 
tonality. Why a composition constructed according to such a concep¬ 
tion is called a piece in one key, does not seem logical at all. It should 
be termed a piece in many keys. 

What is actually achieved by stating that a certain passage of a piece 
in C major is in F# minor if we are unable to explain the function of 
this Fit-minor passage? Here we touch on the main disadvantage of the 
old concept: It is unable to explain the function of those many keys 
as being parts and offshoots of a single organic whole. 

The attempt has been made to get out of this impasse by adopting 
a conception of many keys versus one tonality. A composition is sup¬ 
posed to show a row of many keys and modulations to these keys, but 
still is believed to represent one tonality. This author does not know 
of a single instance, however, in which the dependency of these so- 
called keys on the one tonality, or the fact that the keys are organic 
parts of a whole, have been demonstrated. The use of the term tonality 
as distinct from key proves that the difference between a whole and its 
organic offshoots is not understood. For there exists no definable dif¬ 
ference between tonality and key. They are too close in meaning and 
therefore, according to this terminology, one just has to believe that 
many tonalities or keys can appear within one tonality or key. It seems 
that this strange contradiction demands clarification. If the so-called 
tonality is effective and in force throughout the composition, how can 
one explain f simultaneous coexistence of many other keys? 

How important it is to understand the direction of-motion and its 
significance and how little is gained by the mere listing of keys could 
be gathered from the discussion of the development sections at the end 
of Chapter VII. It is usually said that the development is the place where 
the composer works contrapuntally on the thematic material of the 
exposition by modulating through many different keys until the domi 
nant of the main key is reached; often a list of all those keys is given. 
But what does the knowledge of this list explain to the musician, eager 
to know what the significance of the development section actually isr 
We have realized the enormous tonal tensions which can be created by 
those dramatically prolonged progressions full of detours, lyrical de¬ 
tails and deceiving motions which, however, have definite functions 
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within a clearly conceived whole. Thus the list of keys is at best noth- 
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Although it has been said earlier in a different connection, we wish 
to stress again that no chronological order of the creative processes is 
suggested by this diagram. It rather represents an attempt to demon¬ 
strate graphically the “distance” and at the same time the inner con¬ 
nection between the most remote, quasi-abstract, musical factors (such 
as a tone and its resulting chord) and the finished product of composi¬ 
tion. After having investigated musical planning and hearing from the 
detailed prolongations back to the structure, and from the structure to 
the details of complete compositions (indicated in the diagram by ar¬ 
rows pointing in opposite directions), we are now in a position to 
realize the significance and the “place” of all creative phases discussed 
and illustrated throughout the preceding pages. 

In explanation of the diagram it appears possible to go even beyond 
our definition of tonality and to arrive at a definition of higher order, 
so to*speak. The so-called pre-creative stage indicates the completely 
unconscious process leading to the structural framework of a composi¬ 
tion. In this pre-creative, quasi-abstract stage there occurs a process of 
prolongation, a kind of “primordial” prolongation, which creates the 
structural progression. Since all key-determining progressions are de 
facto chrora prolongations, the reader may for some time have con¬ 
cluded that the structural frameworks themselves are in their last 
analysis chord-prolongations. This, as we called it, primordial prolonga¬ 
tion must, however, be distinguished from the concrete prolongations 
of the creative stage; it is more like a logical conclusion at which we 
arrive, than a technique of composition. One may question the seem¬ 
ing contradiction: How can the structural progression be at the same 
time a prolongation? The answer to this possible question would be, 
first, that the stru<^ ural progression rightfully carries its name because 
all prolongations of higher and lower order (the prolongations of the 
creative stage) prove to be offshoots of this one progression. Music is 
motion and the structural progression is the motion of highest order. 
However, just as a prolongation of lower order, to be understood, must 
always be referred to the one of next higher order (which is its struc¬ 
ture), so also can the structural framework be referred further back 
to the tonality-indicating fundamental chord of which it logically is a 
harmonic or contrapuntal prolongation. 

Both stages, the creative and the pre-creative, can now be clearly 
surveyed. All prolongations of the creative stage reduce themselves to 
two categories. Either we encounter the prolongation of a progression 
or the prolongation of a chord (both of which include all types of 
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melodic prolongation)* Both categories develop and execute tonality’s 
rich possibilities. They are superseded and governed by the tonality¬ 
outlining, structural progression which in its last analysis appears as the 
primordial prolongation of the tonality-indicating fundamental chord. 
We therefore come to an ultimate definition of tonality. Since all pro¬ 
longations (chord prolongations and prolongations of progressions) 
lead up to the structure which itself is a pre-creative chord prolonga¬ 
tion outlining and determining the tonality of a piece, it is correct to 
say: Tonality is synonymous with chord prolongation. 

This definition in no way upsets our first definition. It merely indi¬ 
cates that the earlier one covers the creative stage (from the tonal or 
structural framework to the finished composition) whereas the latter 
definition covers the total organism of a composition and therefore 
applies to both stages of creation. Whether one explains tonality as 
prolongation of the key-determining structural progression or as a 
chord prolongation—both definitions are correct. They are more or less 
equivalent since they complement each other. Whether one uses one 
or the other to define the meaning of tonality depends on how far one’s 
analysis penetrates into the conscious and unconscious processes of 
composing. Because the key-determining structural progression in its 
last analysis represents motion within or around the chord (chord 
prolongation) we are justified in calling the second definition a defini¬ 
tion of a higher order. 

B. Various types of form and their use in composition 

The problems of outer-form organization will now be investigated more 
in detail and new form types will be illustrated with examples. For 
these purposes it would be necessary mex^ely to offer, first the struc¬ 
tural graph of a composition and then the graph showing the 
structure’s formal organization. However, as we are interested in a 
composition for more reasons than form only, we have presented sev¬ 
eral compositions in more detailed analysis. Whenever, on the other 
hand, we have merely indicated the structure and the prolongations of 
high order, the student is required to furnish a more detailed explana¬ 
tion by means of elaborate graphs. In this way the following section 
will help—beyond its significance regarding the study of form—to pro¬ 
vide for more experience in the analysis of complete works, in turn 
creating a more thorough understanding of tonality’s wide range. 
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x ONE-PART OR THROUGH-COMPOSED FORM 

In one part-form there occurs no division of structure but a com- 
olete conforming with or supporting of the unified course of the 
nrolonged structure. Any possible urge to an outer-form division or rep¬ 
etition is subordinated to the mutual goal of all organizing factors con- 
cemed-the creation of a single undivided and unrepeated motion. 1 he 
unity achieved through a coherent structure and its prolongations 
dominates the composition. The structure not only represents the har¬ 
monic and melodic framework, but simultaneously the framework of 

outer form. f ✓ i 

It appears that, in this “through-composed form type (see the 

Fugue by Bach), the various techniques of repetition are confined 
to the design of the detail, large or small, but do not act as the form 
determining power in regard to the piece as a whole. Nevertheless, their 
task in regard to inner form is of no less significance and importance in 
view of the over-all goal: the creation of a musical organism. 

Before dealing with two masterpieces from vocal literature we should 
like to advise the reader to make further studies of one-part instru¬ 
mental compositions, taking his examples from Bach’s Preludes from 
the Well-Tempered Clavier and from the Inventions, or from Chopin s 
Preludes, including the fascinating, though complicated Prelude o. 9 

in E Major. - , , . , 

The two vocal compositions are Marenzio’s five-part Madrigal 

Io piango and Pamina’s Aria from Mozart’s The Magic Flute. The 
choice of these compositions was dictated by the fact that two so very 
divergent pieces dealt with the same form problem. In both works the 
all-important relation between word, tone and form offers extraor- 

dinary examples of artistic ingenuity. , 

Although iw tivic and thematic repetition had not yet been devel¬ 
oped to a decree comparable to the achievements of t e eig L eent 
century, it is amazing how the sixteenth-century madngalists, tor in¬ 
stance Luca Marenzio, have solved the intricate problems o t e one- 
part form. This type has a tendency to drive on constantly with 
consequent change of its motivic contents, which tendency, however, 
could conceivably prevent unity, integration and coherence. 1S 
potential danger appears nonexistent in Marenzio s madnga w ic sue 
ceeds in drawing an integrated and coherent tone picture. 

The student is advised first to read the poem and then, while stu y- 
ing the graphs, to investigate at which points of musical context t e 
single words and sentences are placed. -[Ex. 4 8a]. The text ,s the 
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final stanza from a amzone by Petrarca. It is subdivided into two 
sentences. The first and longer one concludes with the words “ch’i 
sasst romper ponno,” the emotional climax of the whole. The unity of 
this first sentence is musically expressed through a single extended pro- 
longation of the structural I (meas. the subdivisions o/the 

sentence corresponding with subdivisions of the prolongation. The 
second and shorter sentence, describing the fading away of the imagi¬ 
nary appearance of the beloved one and the end of the dream,"’is 
musically underlined by the continuation and end of the structural 
progression. This, in short, outlines the combined organization of text 

Now to the imaginative details. Tonal tension is created by the 
motion in octaves up to the dominant; step by step this progression 
pushes the context of word and music to the climactic, “ch’i sassi 
etc. Within this morion to the V (meas. 26), note the increase of 
musical intensity. The first phrase of the poem is repeated and the music 
accordingly repeats the motion to the A chord which the second time 

^Tn7 r ’ ? r ?u hC t m , ore J definitel y (compare meas. 7 and 8 with meas.’ 
16 and 17). This A chord which so far has been a neighbor or neigh- 
bor-passmg chord, becomes, from meas. 17 on, a prolonged passing 
chord on the way to the V. Now a speed up occurs: The Bb chord is 
held for just one measure; and then, within four measures in rapid suc- 

mUS1C T VCS UpWards (fifths in the bass ) and reaches the 
V and the ensuing I in meas. 26 and 27. Measure- and phrase-rhythm 

inste^of Bh perSUaS1V ? ness of this music * ^ regard to Bb, its choice 

would h TT t0 6 ^ reaS ° ns - First ’ 3 finished chord 

the morion"^ f v since Marenzio planned 

the motion from I to V (meas. 1-26) to be based on major chords In 

addition the word dolcemente seems to demand the soft color of Bb 3 

In these four measures of increasing drive, melodic ascending motions 

fifths come into play adding with their imitations to the drive and 

confirming as parallelisms the one melodic ascending fifth of a higher 

smictural order (meas. 1-26). The last fifth has not even complied 

fifthi hre r hCn the , S ° Pran u° m a “ neW ” m ° tive (u P Ward ski p P ° f a 
fifth) breaks in with the dramatic, “ch’i sassi.” There follows this 

mopve s inversion which in its strongly imitative use, seems to illus 

trate the piercing of rocks. The climactic passage reaches its greatest 

density and intensity just before the tonic appears again in mis. 33 

8 The top voice tone Bb is placed in the inner voice. This obscurintr nf rh p 
top voice adds to the expressiveness of this measure. ^ 
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From there on (meas. 33 to 35), the tension slackens. The large-scale 
prolongation of the I, which brought the whole motion to a climax and 
sustained it for a while, comes to its end. And now in a very contrast¬ 
ing setting the music proceeds to the C chord (CS), and from there to 
the I, the V and the final I while the line very gradually descends to 
the tonic. Short ascending and descending lines of fifths once more ap¬ 
pear in simple imitation, but the excitement of the preceding passage is 
over and the Madrigal ends calmly, practically in the vein of a folk 
tune. This setting is a most convincing portrayal of the vanishing 
dream. 

This Madrigal gives the impression of a truly through-composed 
form, with one large motion constantly driving on to its conclusion. 
Note how effectively the principle of repetition is used and how it aids 
in sustaining a coherent musical flow (see the brackets and parenthesis 
in Graph a). 

Let us turn now to Mozart’s Aria, a great example of one-part form. 
►[Ex. 483 The piece is based on a most original organization of the 
structural progression, which has its explanation largely in the dramatic 
situation. Pamina, not believing any more in Tamino’s love, seeks death. 
Mozart, in one of his greatest inspirations and with purely musical 
means, greatly intensifies this dramatic situation. The result is such a 
moving and realistic account of Pamina’s agony, that the words of the 
libretto give not much more than a hint of what Mozart so dramatically 
expresses in his music. The composition moves in one coherent flow to 
the words, “In death alone.” With these words the music has reached 
what appears to be the final V with a structural A in the top voice. The 
beginning of meas. 27 is logically expected to conclude the Aria. As if 
Pamina were shuddering back from the final and fatal decision, the Eb 
chord suddenly appears instead of the expected ending on the tonic G. 
The top voice now moves once more to D, while the vocal part, with 
a repetition of the words, “If for love thou dost not languish,” attains 
its most dramatic intensity. The V with D in the top voice is reached 
in meas. 30 and again the structure starts to descend. But once more 
the final step is not taken as the V leads to a neighbor-note chord. This 
time the suspending of the structural motion is less violent and the 
music immediately following is shorter. It hovers around the neighbor- 
note chord and is practically at a standstill. The tonic appears finally 
in meas. 36 without any further resistance. It is as if Pamina were now 
resigned to death. The cadence is repeated twice to the words “In 
death alone.” And finally the orchestra, in a moving postlude, sums up 
the whole musical structure in one final short and concentrated lament. 
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out a detailed allv * reWardln & task f or the student to work 

out a detailed analysis of this masterpiece. 


2. TWO-PART STRUCTURE-FORM 


a. Repetition of structure 

Whenever an entire composition consists in its ultimate analysis of 
a structural progression and its modified bn, compte^S^i,- 
atter techmcal device creams *e fonn of rhe com”S 

S.tT, ? •' Sh r Uld be Stra5ed that -petition is not com 
sidered form determining if it is applied to single parts such as the 

ecuons 0 f a sntte movement or the exposition insonam Win t h« 

stances, repetition satisfies the urge to emphasize or the need for 

fomeZr^T* We mUSt discin ^ uish this latter use from its possible 
orm-creatmg funeaon, now under discussion. P 

rh*r? etltl ° n 18 SUCh a gCnuine t001 for the creadon of musical design 
hat composers were naturally drawn to the possibility of basing the 

form of a whole piece on this fundamental principl! I ZZt b e 

dented, however, that this kind of form treatment Lails the dLet 

Of being too prnmuve, for it tends to create monotony mtherX 

S ch'^'' d “ ger was aver “ d the applica- 

f°" f Ranges in the repeated section. These deviations run all ttewtv 

theless^nnowZ? *° ^ ^ SUbtle P rolon g ations - which never- 

elessin no r y dei T the existence of the “model” and thus allow 

principle of repetition to assert itself strongly. We shall list two 
compositions from the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
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century, in which period this form type was used quite extensively. 
The first is a Branle by Praetorius to be found in J. Wolf’s Music of 
Earlier Times (No. 59). It shows only very slight changes in the second 
part. The second work is a Ballet by Thomas Morley, My bonny lass, 
quoted as No. 159 in the Historical Anthology of Music (Vol. 1). 
Here the differences between the form sections are obvious. On a 
higher level of formal construction is a Corrente by Frescobaldi. The 
second part is an augmented and interestingly varied repetition of the 
first part. ►[Ex. 484]^ The changes should be carefully studied; they 
will give a clue to the developing technique of variation, so strongly 
based on the principle of repetition. The second part, in reality, is a 

variation of the first. . - 

That this kind of two-part form was not unknown to the nineteenth 

century will now be demonstrated by quoting Brahms’ song, Feldein- 
samkeit. A poem of two stanzas gives rise here to a two-part form based 
on repetition of structure. This is an excellent example of how the 
principle of repetition has taken hold of both the inner and outer form. 
The large-scale repeat, creating the form sections, branches off into the 
minutest parallelisms of the detailed voice leading. ►[Ex. 4®51 

b. Division of structure 

I. DIVISION OF BASS STRUCTURE 

In addition to repetition, composers have applied a principle of 
division in order to get a natural specimen of two-part form. A division 
of a single organism into two partial organisms is a very logical pro¬ 
cedure. In other words, a single structure can be divided into two 
interdependent structural progressions without making one of these 
progressions a prolongation of the other. Since by this dividing process 
one achieves a two-part structure, a so-called two-part structure orm 
is created. 

The harmonic concept proved to be a major achievement not only 
because it led to the structural harmonic framework and its possi 11 
ties of harmonic prolongation, but also because it entails strongly orm 
creating implications. A harmonic framework carries within itse t e 
possibility of division. For instance, the progression from I via the Ill 
to the V and on to the I proved to be very suitable for division into 
two parts: 

A 

i . . .. .T in 


B 

'ill . . . Tv_i 
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The reason why the division is applied after a III rather than a II, IV 
or VI may lie in the fact that the III is halfway between the I and 
the V. As an illustration for two-part form through harmonic division 
the reader is advised to look back to Ex. V (Part I) of this book. Here 
we find that with the help of design a two-part form has been created 
through division of the harmonic structure. This forming technique can 
also be found in La Frescobalda by Frescobaldi. ►[Ex. 486]For a 
longer example expressing the same technique the student should make 

a thorough study of the D-minor Sonata (L. 413) by Domenico Scar- 
latti. 


2. DIVISION OF MELODIC STRUCTURE 

Less frequent is the creation of form through a division of the 
melodic structure. An illustration of this technique may be found in 
the Allemande already quoted from Wolf’s Music of Earlier Times 
(No 39) (see Ex. 447). The forming process here is achieved by the 
melody which, through division of one octave, creates a descending 
fourth as melodic structure for the first part and a descending fifth for 
the second part. In comparison to the top voice the structural bass 
appears of secondary significance. It constitutes mainly a counterpoint 
to the top voice, the latter showing the process of form division. 


3- DIVISION OF BASS AND MELODIC STRUCTURE 

Whereas in the previous examples the form-determining division 
was applied either to the bass or the top voice, it happens that both 
melody and bass structure appear divided to create a two-part struc¬ 
ture-form. A Sonata in G Major by Domenico Scarlatti presents an in¬ 
teresting example. ► [Ex. 487]^ 

The reader is aware that structural progressions may be contrapuntal 
or harmonic or may show a combination of both elements. Contra¬ 
puntal structures occur most frequently in our times and earlier periods 
up to approximately the middle of the sixteenth century, whereas har¬ 
monic structures are characteristic for the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. There exist, however, compositions which, in this 
structural aspect, do not follow the prevalent trends of their own time 

although the style of voice leading and thematic design is “contempo¬ 
raneous. r 

Two such interesting examples will be presented, both of which show 
a correlated division of bass and melody structure. The first is a song 
y Hugo Wolf, In der Friihe. It shows the division of an entirely con- 
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trapuntal structure, although otherwise it is very characteristic for 
its period. ►[Ex. 488]^ 

Each of the two stanzas represents one form section. The motion 
from I to the CS chord makes up the first part, the motion from the 
CS chord (now major) to the I (major) constitutes the second part. 
Through division each form part outlines a structural progression; we, 
therefore, are entitled to speak of a two-part structure-form. The sec¬ 
ond example is the Inter Indium (Pastorale) between Fugue 2 and 3 
from the Litdns Tonalis by Hindemith. ►[Ex, 489]^ In this composi¬ 
tion of unmistakably modern contrapuntal style, the first part moves 
dearly to the dominant and the second part from the dominant to the 
tonic. In such cases the dominant is simultaneously the end of the first 
part and the beginning of the second part, both of which overlap. 4 Be¬ 
yond the aspect of form this composition presents a very interesting 
example for parallelisms and for modern tonal organization in general. 
Compare the melodic motions in thirds indicated in Graph c with their 
elaborations expressed in Graph b and finally in Graph a. Of interest 
are also the prolonged leading-tone chords at the end of each form 
part, which seem to replace the old technique using the diminished 
seventh chord. 

c. Interruption 

The technique of interruption combines the basic form-creating prin¬ 
ciples of repetition and division. This kind of melodic and harmonic 
division, as we know, is very special inasmuch as the element of repeti¬ 
tion plays such a varied role. In its straightforward form the post- 
interruption section (or the second form section) starts again with the 
tonic, and repeats, at least in its beginning, the motivic material of the 
pre-interruption section, thus aiding in the establishment of a relation¬ 
ship between both form sections. It must be stressed, however, that 
composers have found ingenious ways to change the motivic appearance 
of the post-interruption section while satisfying the urge of repetition 
by adhering closely to the structure and frequently even to the outline 
of the prolongation of the pre-interruption section. Thus the contrast¬ 
ing principles of repetition and variety have been brought into balance. 
We recall the example from Mozart’s Don Giovanni (Ex. 267). For 
another example of inner form through interruption, we draw the 

4 A similar situation exists in movements in sonata form where the development 
must be considered to move within the V or from Ill to V, even if the first chord 
of the actual development section is neither V nor III. 
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interruption allows for the most diversified treatment. There is a wide 
stylistic and expressive range between “normal” constructions like 
Chopin’s Third Prelude and a piece with such tonal concentration and 
such an interesting second part as the Pavane by Byrd; or between 
the Schubert song which masters the form problem by molding four 
stanzas into a three plus one stanza, two-part form, and the dramatic 
sweep of Chopin’s First Prelude with its very asymmetric outer form 
which nevertheless shows the characteristics of interruption. 


3. TWO-PART PROLONGATION-FORM 

As the difference between structure-form and prolongation-form 
has been explained above, it will now suffice to recall that prolongation- 
form does not emanate from the structure’s possible subdivision, but 
is derived by a process of adapting a prolongation with the help of 
design for form-creating purposes. 

Three forming techniques are most frequently used. The complete 
main prolongation or a segment of it may constitute the first form part. 
Or it may happen, as in the Ayre by Dowland (Ex. 473), that a com¬ 
plete prolongation, which in relation to the whole piece is of secondary 
order, represents the first form part. In all three cases the continuation 
and conclusion of the structural progression takes place in the second 
form section. As the third type has been illustrated already with the 
work by Dowland we shall now turn to a few examples illustrating the 
first two techniques. 

a . The main prolongation as a form section 

We find this technique in Schubert’s German Dance No. 7 which 
we have quoted already in Chapter VI (see Ex. 316), The prolongation 
of the I takes up eight measures and constitutes the first form section 

In numerous pieces it is the motion to a prolonging V, the dominan 
prolongation of the tonic, which is the main prolongation and which 
can be used for form-making purposes. We present two examples, a 
little Prelude in G Minor by Bach and the Waltz, Op 39, No. 8 in 
Bb Major by Brahms. ►[Ex. 493, 494]^ 

b . Segment of main prolongation as a form section 

This technique which shows a division of prolongation can be found 
in the second Minuet of Bach’s First Partita. ►[Ex. 495]"* Here the 
progression between I and IV is prolonged through a motion into the 
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middle voice (D-C-Bb). The Bb is supported by a G-minor chord 
which acts as a passing chord between the I and the IV. Design divides 
this prolongation from I to IV in such a way that the motion from I 
to its prolonging V, supporting C, makes up the first form part. 

There can be no doubt that such form constructions offer a very 
strong synthesis of the single form parts because the unity of the main 
prolongation in a way counterbalances the dividing elements of form 
and design. 

4. THREE-PART FORMS 

The reader is requested to look back at the graphs explaining Mozart’s 
slow movement from K.280 (Ex. 475). He will realize that this type of 
three-part form has been developed out of a two-part structure-form 
and the technique of interruption. In order to understand this process 
of form development more clearly, it should be realized that the 
most natural outer form is either the one- or the two-part structure- 
form. The one-part form stresses the unity of structure by adhering 
to the undivided course of the structural progression. In the two-part 
structure-form there occurs an application of the fundamental organ¬ 
izing factors, such as division and repetition, to the structural progres¬ 
sion. As division and repetition actually result in two parts, the three- 
part form, per se, is a contrived construction, a real product of artistic 
planning. Under these circumstances it seems logical that composers 
attempted to develop this form as much as possible out of the more 
natural two-part form organization. Thus it came about that certain 
three-part types are related to the two-part form of interruption. 

More specifically, two main form types were developed out of 
interruption, one showing a three-part structure-form (as in the Mozart 
movement) and the other a three-part prolongation-form. ►[Ex. 496]^ 
In both types the origin from interruption is obvious. In the structure- 
form (Graph a) the actual interruption takes place at the end of part B. 
Thus, through a further forming process of division, two sections have 
been created out of a single one, i.e. the pre-interruption section con¬ 
sists now of two form sections. The prolongation-form (Graph b) 
shows the other possibility of creating a three-part form out of inter¬ 
ruption. If the pre-interruption section is to constitute a single section 
as in two-part form, then it seemed natural to create a middle part 
through the help of prolongation, specifically by prolonging the divid¬ 
ing dominant. 

It would be erroneous to believe that these two types are the only 
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ones to be found in the literature of three-part forms. There are several 
other possibilities within the realm of prolongation-form based on in¬ 
terruption which we shall discuss later on. And then there are three- 
part prolongation-forms which are genuine three-part forms, i.e. show¬ 
ing no descendancy from any type of two-part form. 

a. Three-part structure-form (originating in interruption) 

This three-part form type resulting from interruption is especially 
suitable for the forming organization called sonata form. The inter¬ 
mediary III is as if predestined to support the second theme of the ex¬ 
position whereas the development, in its final analysis, has the structural 
task of bringing the musical motion from the III to V. It is this pur¬ 
poseful motion whose frequently highly imaginative prolongations give 
meaning to all the motivic and thematic work that the middle section 
of sonata form may present. Towards the end of Chapter VII we have 
shown the formidable tonal constructions of the development section. 
As far as the recapitulation is concerned it has a much deeper meaning 
than this common term might suggest. Apart from satisfying the prin¬ 
ciple and the demands of repetition, it represents the section bringing 
the fulfillment of a three-part form. This statement will hardly be sur¬ 
prising to the reader as he is familiar by now with the real significance 
of interruption. 

In looking back at the sonata development sections we believe it 
now possible for the reader to completely understand all of their aspects, 
including those of the structural top voice. The influence of inter¬ 
ruption will explain the fact that we indicated the melodic supertonic 
at the end of several developments as the tone of melodic structure 
which, however, may be covered by superimposed inner-voice tones. 
An illustration is the development section from Mozart’s Piano Sonata 
in A minor (see Ex. VIII). The superimposed inner voice tone E at 
the end of the development veils the structural B to which the struc¬ 
tural C has moved. The student will recall that we repeatedly have 
observed motions into the inner voice at the end of pre-interruption 
sections. The resulting prolongation helped to obscure the ending on 
the supertonic tone of the top voice, thus preventing a possible 
monotonous effect which stereotyped endings on this tone might cause. 
Superimposed inner voice tones, as just observed, may serve the same 
purpose of variety as motions into the inner voice. 

The student is now equipped to make a thorough study of complete 
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movement in sonata form. The first movements of the following sonatas 
should be analyzed in detail: Mozart, Sonata in A minor; Beethoven 
Sonatas in F minor, Op 57 and in C minor, Op ro, No. 1. 

np T*. mte ? d t0 ^ onclude this action by presenting a structural inter¬ 
pretation of two first movements, one from Schubert’s Symphony in R 

minor ( Unfinished”) the other from Ravel’s Sonatina P for Piano 
►[Ex. 497, 498] riano - 

In regard to Schubert’s work we recognize the fact that a three-part 
structure-form based on interruption may be based on a structural 
motion from I via VI to V, organically connecting the exposition with 
the development. We already mentioned in Chapter VII the fantastic-' 
ally prolonged embellishing chord filling the development section and 
now urge the reader to concentrate on the form and tonality problems 
of exposition versus recapitulation. 

In the formal organization of the Sonatina, Ravel interestingly com¬ 
bines trends of former periods with those of his own times. The treat¬ 
ment of the exposition for instance is reminiscent of the rudimentary 
early sonata forms by C. P. E. Bach; we think here of the first move¬ 
ment of the Third Prussian Sonata by this composer in which no real 
second theme occurs but only an expanded cadence on the dominant. 
Only towards the end of the exposition does Ravel turn to the III which 
however, supports no second theme. Instead the mediant finds expres¬ 
sion only in a short neighbor-note passage which concludes the ex- 
position. 

In contrast, the dominant at the end of the development is used by 
Ravel in such a way as to foreshadow techniques of more recent times. 

In most works in sonata form of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the dominant constituted the climactic end point of the development 
section. The way it is introduced in the Sonatina at the end of the de¬ 
velopment shows a distinct digression from the classical conception 
inasmuch as it appears like a chord virtually forming the beginning 
of the recapitulation. Thus, end of development and beginning of re¬ 
capitulation overlap in meas. 56, and the dominant loses much of its 
form-creating power of division which is true to modern trends weaken¬ 
ing or eliminating the harmonic concept. 

Nevertheless this movement presents a three-part structure-form 
based on interruption. Quite apart from the problem of form, however, 
this work should be analyzed as a fascinating style study showing all 
the characteristics of Ravel’s impressionistic but at the same time exceed- 
ingly coherent texture. 
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b. Three-part prolongation-form {originating in interruption) 

The difference between the preceding three-part structure-form and 
the following possibilities within a three-part prolongation-form, al¬ 
though all are based on interruption, is conditioned by the place within 
the structural framework at which the actual interruption occurs. Thk 
brings us to the second form type indicated in Ex. 496b, discussed 
earlier. We gather from this little graph that the point of interruption is 
placed in such a way as to make prolongation necessary in order to 
create a three-part form. As an illustration the student should now 
analyze the Trio from the third movement of Beethoven’s Piano Sonata, 
Op 2, No. 1. 

This type of form is used not only for works in normal three-part 
song form but for many movements in sonata form, thus representing 
the second outer-form type of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
sonata form. In the exposition of this latter type the second theme is built 
on the basis of the dividing dominant. The development, though con¬ 
stituting a further prolongation of the dividing dominant presents a 
completely contrasting forward driving, and often highly dramatic type 
of prolongation. The recapitulation, as in the first type, is the equiva¬ 
lent of the post-interruption section. 

The study of movements in sonata form should now be continued 
with the following works using the second form type just discussed: 
the first movements of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op 10, No, 3 and Seventh 
Symphony, and of Haydn’s Symphony No. 104. As an example not pre¬ 
viously touched upon the student may turn to Haydn’s Piano Sonata in 
F Major, No. 23. 

If the point of interruption is placed at the end of the middle section 
more possibilities within three-part prolongation-form are gained. 
The Mazurka, Op 17, No. 2 and the Nocturne, Op 9, No. 2 by Chopin 
will be offered as examples. In the Mazurka, prolongation makes up tht 
first part, whereas in the Nocturne the first and the second form sec¬ 
tions constitute prolongations of the I and the V respectively. ►[Ex 
499, 500]^ 

Concerning the Nocturne the reader should not attach undue sig¬ 
nificance to the figurated repetitions of each form section; they are not 
form making. A coda starts in meas. 25 which has not been included 
in the graphs because it too does not affect the form construction. It 
will be seen from the graphs of both works that in a structural sense we 
have interpreted the first form sections differently from the third form 
sections, although the music in both is largely or completely the same. 
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The structural reading of a section may be different depending on 
whether it represents the first or the third form section. For instance, 
the first section of the Nocturne is followed by the structural V with F 
in the top voice; that makes the preceding motion of the first section a 
prolonging motion. After the end of the third form section, however, 
nothing structural follows. Therefore the descending third and the har¬ 
monic progression of this third form section are structural. 

This concludes the discussion of three-part structure- and three-part 
prolongation-form, both originating in interruption. It was our inten¬ 
tion to point to the great role interruption may play in three-part forms 
which as a consequence turn out to be expanded and modified two-part 
forms. We now approach the third category of three-part forms, the 
one which presents no influence of interruption, but instead a division 
of prolongation as the form-making force. 


c. Genuine three-part prolongation-form 

The literature shows a type of prolongation-form which is more 
three-part, in the literal sense, than the preceding organizations because 
no trait of a two-part form, i.e. interruption, can be detected. Neverthe¬ 
less, in spite of the absence of this means of formal synthesis, the in¬ 
stinctively felt dependency of organic form on the unity of structure 
and prolongation have, as will be seen, achieved highly organized and 
very convincing form constructions. The reader should keep in mind 
that three parts does not imply that these sections are just added one 
to another; rather they constitute coherent parts of a single organic 
whole of higher structural order. This coherence, however, is not 
achieved by the fact alone that the A'-part repeats the thematic ma¬ 
terial of tbe A-part. There exists in all well-devised compositions a 
much greater and deeper cohesion of the sections and thus a greater 
relation between structure and form than purely thematic repetition 
or motivic design could ever be expected to provide. 

In this connection it is fascinating to observe that such compositions 
in three parts, viewed as a whole, present a striking similarity to the con¬ 
struction of simple themes and sections, the single cells of the whole. We 
recall, for instance, a characteristic feature of many passages, showing 
a relatively large prolongation of the tonic which only towards the end 
is followed by the continuation and conclusion of the structural pro¬ 
gression in comparatively rapid succession. Even in small units this pro¬ 
longation of the tonic proves to be a cohesive and unifying factor of the 
first order. 
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In listening to certain three-part works as a whole, one can in large 
dimensions hear the same characteristics witnessed while analyzing the 
detail: The main prolongation of the tonic constitutes the greatest part 
of the composition and is followed, often practically at the end only, by 
the continuation and conclusion of the structural framework. It is 
this large-scale prolongation, harmonic or contrapuntal, which holds 
three form sections together and which thus acts as the unifying factor 
in regard to the form of the whole composition. 

We recall the Intermezzo, Op 119, No. 1 by Brahms (Ex. 477) and 
find in general that secondary prolongations (i.e. prolongations of 
the main prolongation) are used more often in three-part than in two- 
part compositions to create single form sections. 

In the Intermezzo, for instance, the motion to the prolonging V, 
which is an offshoot of the main prolongation I-Em-I, constitutes the first 
form section. Regarding the third section we should like to stress again, 
that with its continuation and conclusion of the structural progression, 
it represents the crowning section of the whole piece rather than a mere 
repetition, or a section for the sake of symmetry. 0 

Three compositions will be presented now, featuring highly imagina¬ 
tive treatments of basically the same form problem. ►[Ex. 501, 502, 

503]** 

The Madrigal by Monteverdi shows an interesting motion in fifths up 
to the II of the main prolongation of the structural tonic. Although the 
graphs are self-explanatory, we should like to mention the prolonging 
dominant at the beginning of the composition, which, when appear¬ 
ing in part A 1 , becomes a member of the main prolongation of the 
tonic. The change of function is caused by the G chord. This chord, as 
goal of the middle section, is structurally stronger then an applied domi¬ 
nant and thus has the function of a II, achieved through mixture. This 
II in turn elevates the following dominant—which at the beginning of 
the piece acted as dominant prolongation of the tonic—to a member of 
the main harmonic prolongation of the tonic. 0 

The works by Schubert and Brahms are fascinating through their 
treatment of form in its relation to tonal organization. Schubert boldly 
subdivides a passing motion to the V by ending the first form section on 
the applied dominant to the first passing chord on Fjf! A relatively ex- 

5 The student should make a complete analysis of two compositions which show 
a genuine three-part prolongation-form: The Trio from the third movement of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op 2, No. 3 and Hasche Alcrtm from Schumann s Scenes 
from Childhood, Op 15. 

6 For a similar use of a prolonging dominant see Chopin s Mazurka in Ab Major, 
Op 24. 
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tended prolongation of this chord provides for tonal tension which is 
relieved only with the continuation of the passing motion to V. 

In the movement from the symphony, Brahms subdivides the contra¬ 
puntal main prolongation in such a way that the development section 
ends on Eb, a prolonged passing chord driving to the tonic F. Thus 
three form sections are held together by one gigantic contrapuntal pro¬ 
longation of the I. The use of this technique within the sonata form is 
prophetic in its anticipation of future tonal concepts. In contrast to 
such concepts, however, Brahms uses this particular tonal organization 
to save the dominant up to meas. 183 when it enters with overpowering 
effect. 

In summary we may say that in compositions using this latter type of 
genuine three-part form, form is achieved not through division of struc¬ 
ture but through division of the structure’s prolongations. The possibili¬ 
ties within this basic technique of form construction are manifold. 

d . Three-part prolongation-^ orm (contrapuntal structure) 

The reader will recall that Debussy’s Prelude Bruyeres (Ex. 478) 
offered an illustration of this form type. Although the structure was 
contrapuntal, the prolongations were partly harmonic. In a work of 
more recent times, the Bourree from Bartok’s Mikrokosmos , Vol. IV, 
the harmonic element, even in the prolongations, appears still further 
reduced. ►[Ex. 504]^ We continue this section on contrapuntal 
three-part forms with the discussion of a composition which is a remark¬ 
able example of a present-day conception of form and structure, the 
first movement of Hindemith’s Piano Sonata No. 2. This movement, 
because of its unusual interest in representing modern sonata form, will 
be analyzed in detail. For the sake of clarity the graphs should be studied 
in the direction from the structure to the prolongations. The student is 
required first to familiarize himself as thoroughly as possible with this 
work, otherwise the following comments will be only of very limited 
value. ►[Ex. 505]^ 

Graphs e and d show the structure and its outer-form organization; 
Graph e divulges the possibility for the use of sonata form. In Graph d 
this form type is fully outlined. The second theme of the exposi¬ 
tion prolongs an F chord as a contrapuntal-structural chord. In the 
recapitulation the second theme is based on the C chord as a contra¬ 
puntal-structural chord. The development constitutes a large prolong¬ 
ing motion from F to F# which in turn proceeds to G, the beginning of 
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the recapitulation. At the end of the composition a descending line in 
the melody occurs; however this descending melody does not represent 
a structural progression. The counterpoint and, above all, the pedal 
point of the bass G make this progression into a prolongation while the 
D of the top voice is held as a retained tone. Now to Graphs c and b, 
which should be carefully compared and studied simultaneously. The 
I in the beginning of the piece is obscured by inner voice motions; only 
at the beginning of the recapitulation is the G chord clearly established. 
This original idea produces a remarkable effect. The passing motion in 
the bass from I into the inner voice D of the tonic (meas. 1-17) achieves 
great significance in the recapitulation, where it reappears in augmented 
form to constitute the bass of the big progression from I to CS and on 
to the I (inner voice). When D is reached (meas. 130), one might ex¬ 
pect it to be the bass of a V and thus a member of a harmonic progres¬ 
sion I-IV-V-I. However the D turns out to be an inner voice tone of 
the tonic and not the bass of the dominant chord; therefore the bass 
progression, like the one in meas. 1 to 17, indicates a contrapuntal pro¬ 
gression. 

The student should carefully study the voice leading in general and 
the parallelism between first and second theme in the exposition in par¬ 
ticular. Also observe the important part transfer of register plays in the 
transition section as well as within the second theme. Proceeding now 
to the development we realize it to be the most complex and daring sec¬ 
tion of this sonata movement. Basically the motion leads from F to Fit 
in bass and top voice, (In regard to structure the F in the top voice is a 
middle voice tone—see Graphs d and c.) This motion is very originally 
prolonged by two motions of a sixth upward. The one (observe the 
stemmed-up notes) proceeds from an inner voice tone Ab upward to 
the top voice tone Fit; the other (see the stemmed-down notes) moves 
from the implied inner voice tone C to an inner voice tone A of 
the following diminished chord on Fit. Both lines proceed largely chro¬ 
matically, but do not “work together,” the emphasis being on independ¬ 
ence between these two ascending motions. To complicate matters fur¬ 
ther the Fit in the bass appears too soon, i.e. at a point where the two 
other voices, just mentioned, have not yet reached the final tones Fit and 
A. And when they reach these tones in meas. 80 and 81, the bass, while 
waiting for them, has embarked on a prolongation of its own. 7 So it 
happens that both motions out of the inner voice have reached their 
goals when the bass is in the midst of a prolongation. Therefore the 
7 This prolongation greatly enlarges a melodic motive of meas. 75 (Graph f). 
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INDIVIDUAL FORMS AND THE FANTASY 

The literature offers compositions which are highly organized in 
regard to outer form but do not express one of the conventional form 
patterns. The composer in such cases creates an individual outer-form 
organization to suit his particular artistic purposes and the formal needs 
of his musical material 

Such a composition is Chopin's Nocturne in Db, Op 27, No. 2. ►[Ex. 
506]^ Practically the same structural contents are repeated three times 
(A B C) in varied versions which become progressively shorter. The 
first section has 25 measures, the second 20 measures and the third 17 
measures. They are followed by a coda. However, this is not a conven¬ 
tional three-part form, because each section says in essence the same as 
the preceding one. We witness a principle of variation rather than any 
similarity with average three-part forms. The third section, as the last, 
brings the descent of the structural top voice, which for so long had been 
held in suspense, and allows the V, which had been the goal of the two 
preceding sections, to resolve to the tonic. 

This Nocturne, therefore, is composed in three sections but is not in 
a three-part form. And yet there can be no doubt about a highly organic 
work of art filled with great dramatic intensity. 

Rather different from the preceding outer-form organization is the 
so-called Fantasy. With the following example, Mozart's Fantasia in 
C minor, K. 475, we approach one of the boldest musical conceptions 
in the entire literature. ►[Ex. 507]^ 

Mozart's Fantasia presents a highly complex picture of musical syn¬ 
thesis. One can easily register different sections in different keys indi¬ 
cated by various tempo changes: Adagio , Allegro , Andantino , Piu 
Allegro , Adagio. One can also feel the presence of a kind of three-part 
form because of the return of the C-minor section in meas, 166. But 
these are facts of superficial value only; they do not even touch on the 
precondition for musical understanding—the problem of musical direc¬ 
tion and continuity. As long as this problem is not solved, the sections, 
their tempo changes and the return of the Adagio have not much mean¬ 
ing. We therefore suggest that the student first study Graph c. A star¬ 
tling fact and important clue to structural interpretation is the enormous 
prolongation of I up to meas. 166. Within this prolongation the move¬ 
ment in four fifths down to the VI (Ab) takes up the great majority of 
measures. The top voice to the VI is Ab, a neighbor note of the struc¬ 
tural G, Once the continuity as expressed in the above graph is clear 
we may proceed to Graph b. Within the progression of the first fifth 
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contributes not only to organization and direction but also to the in¬ 
tensity of musical expression. 

The VI is followed by a voice-leading chord leading to the dominant 
which is stressed w^h great intensity. (Observe the reiterated exclama¬ 
tion Ab-G.) And so the Adagio returns with the C-minor tonic consti¬ 
tuting the end of the large prolongation. After all the tonal drama and 
tension, after all the elaborated and complex prolongations, a strong 
confirmation of the tonality appears practically as an artistic necessity 
and so it is only logical that the descent of the structural line and the 
structural harmonic progression are repeated twice. 

In spite of the absence of any set form pattern and the impression of 
constant change due to the intensely working element of improvisation, 

we marvel at this most amazing picture of musical planning and 
organization. & 

In conclusion, we should consider the difference between a so- 
called individual form, such as the Nocturne by Chopin, and the 
Fantasy. In the Nocturne, despite the absence of a conventional 
three-part form, a definite division into sections in quasi-variation form 
can be found. The sections are definitely form making. In the Fantasy 
on the other hand, the sections in no sense contribute to a special divi- 
sion o orm. They characterize and enliven the inner form, but they 
are not form making in regard to outer form. Actually the Fantasy is 
nearer to the one-part form than any other outer-form type. What dis¬ 
tinguishes it from the ordinary one-part form is an element of improvi¬ 
sation. This element implies the use of complex and large-scale prolonga¬ 
tions w ich are organized so as to give the impression that the expected 
!S to be avoided and that any effect of oneness or of one long sentence 
shall be eliminated. While the one-part form, in spite of the greatest 
possible variety, constantly stresses the unified structural motion, the 
ntasy employs all creative means to stress change and variety in spite 

ot an underlying structural framework. The Fantasy is organized im¬ 
provisation. 6 


epilogue 

In briefly summarizing the experiences gained throughout these 
c apters, one may state that listening to the direction of music makes 
s rst aware of the difference between chord grammar and chord 
function. To understand musical direction we need the knowledge 
of tone and chord function. This was acquired through recognition 
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of the most outstanding and original organizing principle, the principle 
of structure and prolongation. 

This principle and its consequences leads us to a conscious awareness 
of music’s continuity and coherence, and from there to a new, and as it 
seems to me, much wider and more comprehensive conception of tonal¬ 
ity. In addition to previously quoted examples, all compositions analyzed 
in section B of this chapter, regardless of style, have borne out the 
explanation of tonality given in section A. Tonality indeed appeared 
determined by a structural progression. Branching off from this struc¬ 
tural progression are the multitude of prolongations, which, from the 
main prolongation down to the smallest detail, from the prolongations 
of higher to those of lower order, unfold the one tonality of the struc¬ 
ture in the most varied and imaginative ways. 

The voice-leading graphs proved that all chords in a piece in A, for 
instance, whether they are consonant or dissonant, diatonic or chroma¬ 
tic, belong to the single key or tonality of A, provided that they are 
organic offshoots of the structural framework, expressing the tonality 
of A. 

Thus tonality, although dependent on the relation of each seemingly 
remote detail to the fundamental tonal meaning of the whole, has an 
enormous range of architectonic and expressive possibilities. We be¬ 
lieve that only a concept that takes all these characteristics and possibili¬ 
ties into account is able to explain the contents and the coherence of 
compositions of the most divergent styles, whether they be by Gesualdo, 
Byrd, Haydn, Schubert, Debussy, Hindemith or Bartok. Their works 
express outstanding characteristics of western music, such as wealth of 
expression, structural imagination, color and variety, all of which is 
nevertheless governed by a principle of unity in the form of directed 
motion within structural frameworks. 

In conclusion I want to stress as strongly as I can, that finding the 
structural framework is only the very beginning of creative analysis. It 
remains futile knowledge, unless we recognize the directed motion with¬ 
in the framework with its limitless possibilities of variety, detours and 
delays. It is the intricate interplay between the inflexibility of the struc¬ 
tural framework and the elasticity and reproductive activity of the pro¬ 
longations which has given the western world this complex and kaleido¬ 
scopic, but highly organic phenomenon, the phenomenon of tonality. 
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part HI Chapter One 


A. Implications and consequences of structural hearing 


Heinrich Schenker once said that his approach could 
be characterized as the Sicherstellung of the musical instinct. 1 To 
the reader of the foregoing pages it will have become evident that 
his ideas make conscious the instinctive perceptions of the musical 
mind and ear. In fact, structural hearing develops the innate, although 
unconscious tendency of many musical people to follow the music’s 
motion and direction. The task of clarifying and strengthening this 
propensity of musical instinct and imagination makes it necessary to 
systematize the processes of structural hearing in order to gain a work¬ 
able and practical approach. If intelligently and musically applied, this 
approach always follows the course of the composition and does not 
try to impose any preconceived ideas. Structural hearing does not estab¬ 
lish any hard and fast rules, the trespassing of which would cause real 
embarrassments similar to those encountered in some of the current 
methods of harmony and harmonic analysis. 

The ability to follow the music’s direction leads to a proper evalua¬ 
tion of the single motives, chords, phrases and sections of a composition, 
thus preventing the ear from losing itself in a maze of the work’s details 
and enabling it to grasp the motion’s continuity. Structural hearing, 
though allowing for concentration on the impact and interest of the 
detail, maintains a steady contact with the meaning of the musical whole. 
This constant evaluation and appreciation of single factors in their rela¬ 
tion to the whole has brought about definitions of harmony, counter¬ 
point and analysis and their functions in composition at variance with 
the definitions of present-day theory. The consequence has been a new 
concept of tonality. 

Within the processes of structural hearing the voice-leading graphs 
prove very helpful to the understanding of the music’s direction and 
motion. Once the student understands their meaning and necessity he 

1 Sicherstellu?ig cannot be translated literally; it implies a combination of several 
characteristics such as fortifying, securing, guiding, protecting. 
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w iH arrive by various forms of approach and largely by instinct at the 
interpretation which he and many others feel to be the correct one. 
The art of interpretation is so very dependent on talent, personality 
and imagination, in short on so many “unlearnable” qualities that it 
seems impossible to give detailed indications as to the solution of its prob¬ 
lems. Although I believe, of course, that much can be achieved in the 
rapport between teacher and student, the written word on this subject 
is apt to lead the student to misunderstandings, the most dangerous of\ 
which is exaggerated and purely intellectual interpretation. So we shall 
only briefly remind the reader of how often the knowledge of musical 
direction and coherence, and real musical understanding, increase the 
feeling of conviction and security in matters of interpretation. Espe¬ 
cially in those doubtful moments which any conscientious musician 
encounters only too often, recognition of the musical direction and of 
its goal proves to be vital. Without exaggeration it can be stated that 
this kind of musical understanding may often in itself lead to the right 
interpretation. It must also be kept in mind that the study of structural 
hearing, the penetration of the music’s meaning, raises certain problems 
of interpretation of which the untrained musical person is not even 
aware. Thus structural hearing creates not only a high degree of respon¬ 
sibility in regard to the composition to be performed, but at the same 
time achieves such strengthening of the student’s musical capacity and 
instinct in general that his interpretative capacities likewise cannot fail 
to increase. 

In addition this approach to musical understanding may be of great 
help in memorizing a composition. Experience shows that the exact 
knowledge of where one stands in the course of the music’s motion, and 
the possibility of thinking of a composition as one organism, can be of 
invaluable aid. 

By constantly considering the significance of a tone, chord, motive or 
phrase in relation to the whole, structural hearing not only draws our 
attention to the techniques of composition but provides the musical 
mind with a high degree of discriminating ability. It raises new stand¬ 
ards in regard to musical architecture and coherence and trains the ear 
to distinguish between structurally bold, complex, average or weak 
compositions and to recognize the existence of problematic ones. At best, 
structural hearing can solve these problems; at the very least, it proves 
how far we can understand the music’s motion and exactly why a cer¬ 
tain work or passage remains unclear or enigmatic. In contrast to these 
possibilities, harmonic analysis and other descriptive methods are merely 
cataloging devices which largely fail to train the ear and to make it a 
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sions are equally correct; which means that it cannot be proyen by any 
technique of analysis that one is more convincing than the other. One 
listener may decide for one version because it seems to him personally 
more adequate, the other may decide for the other reading because it 
has just as many points in its favor. 

B. Problematic compositions 

All the examples mentioned in Part II have received a structural explana¬ 
tion. However, the analysis of unclear or at least problematic pieces 
should also be considered, for it hardly seems plausible that the endless 
possibilities of prolongation would not have tempted the composer’s 
mind to experiment, thus creating works which pose definite questions 
for the listener. Such compositions exist and can be found in any period 
of music history. Of course, what is considered problematic varies 
according to the way music theory and analysis are approached. Struc¬ 
tural hearing on the one hand and harmonic analysis on the other are 
based on such divergent ideas that what each considers unclear or prob¬ 
lematic will of necessity be very different. We shall now present two 
compositions, which, from our point of view, are problematic. 

First we turn to a composition by Chopin, the Nocturne in G Major, 
Op 37, No. 2. Two graphs are presented indicating the bass outline of 
the whole piece. ►[Ex. 508]^ These bass motions considerably tax 
our ability to hear them as organized progressions. The wide dispersal 
and separation of the structural points makes comprehending the tonal 
coherence a hard task. But it is above all the motion within the pivotal 
points, with its constant use of the technique of interval expansion, 
which makes it rather difficult to hear a coherent motion. Nevertheless, 
the will of the composer to create an organism of large dimensions is 
convincingly evident, and as far as form and prolonged musical direc¬ 
tion are concerned, the treatment, though complex, is of the utmost 
virtuosity. We might mention that form sections B, A 1 and A 2 start 
earlier, from the point of view of thematic design, than the progression 
of the harmonic and contrapuntal chords seems to demand. There 
occurs thus an interesting overlapping of voice leading and of thematic 
design (indicated by arrows and dotted lines in the graphs), creating a 
strong connection between the various form sections. 

In trying to hear melodic coherence, however, the problematic fac¬ 
tors of this strange work are evident. Although an organic bass motion 
and, therefore, the musical direction of the whole can be grasped, the 
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melodic events resist an equally satisfactory explanation. To preclude 
any misunderstanding—the melodic direction of single groups of meas¬ 
ures and even of some sections appears quite clear. However, the over¬ 
all melodic continuity and structure, and especially the correspondence 
between bass and melody (so regularly found in Chopin’s other works) 
are somewhat lacking. It would almost seem as if Chopin had been so 
absorbed by the creation of these large and colorful progressions, chord 
prolongations and passing motions, that the melody somehow could not 
be made to participate as an equal partner. It appears reduced to a sec¬ 
ondary place in spite of its fascinating details. I believe that this lack of 
large-scale melodic organization contributes much to the kaleidoscopic 
impression of this Nocturne, although its tonal plan is convincing. 

We now turn to a very contrasting style of music, the beginning of 
a composition by Orlando di Lasso, ►[Ex. 509]^ As an example of 
sixteenth-century chromaticism, it is certainly possible to describe this 
music’s style, to detect the composer’s intention to write something ex¬ 
traordinarily colorful and expressive and to describe or label the chords. 
But just what is their meaning and what is this music’s direction? In 
trying to answer these questions we are really at a loss since the 
problems confronting us here are far more fundamental than the ones 
encountered in the Chopin Nocturne. We might be told that this music 
simply has no direction and thus no structure, and that its musical value 
lies in the colorful effect of the chord progressions. But then we may 
ask: What is the constructive principle underlying these “colorful” 
progressions? Is it just color for the sake of color? To speak about color¬ 
ful progressions without being able to explain their musical meaning 
seems tantamount to an admission of complete failure to understand the 
music’s structure and significance. This author readily concedes his 
inability to understand this music. (Naturally the listener is free to be 
or not to be impressed by this work, to like it or not. Personal taste is 
altogether another thing and should not be allowed to interfere with 
such fundamental questions as musical continuity and structure.) 

It would be wrong to assume that all chromatic compositions of 
this period are equally unclear. To substantiate this we remind the 
reader of the discussion of Gesualdo’s lo pur respiro (Ex. 479). It 
can hardly be denied that here too color effects are created and the 
expressive qualities of this music are at least as obvious as those of the 
previously presented passage. But there is a fundamental difference 
between both compositions. Unlike Lasso’s section, the music of 
Gesualdo conveys a distinct impression of musical direction. We, 
therefore, are confronted with a problem: Either both pieces are based 
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rent structural conception, or Lasso’s composition is an ex- 
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The Historical Development of Tonal Coherence 


^ rom a11 music discussed so far, we are able to de- 

1 U ?ff ha ^ COmpOSe u S 35 dlfferent as J° s qt>in, Chopin, Marenzio or Pro- 
iofieff adhere to the same basic principles of musical continuity and 
tructure, which they express, however, in the most divergent ^ les 
iT the c « ntinuit y of these principles and their apparently inexhaus- 
ble possibilities of prolongation which we wished to demonstrate in 
choosing compositions of many different styles. Thus the similarities on 
structural level were presented rather than the characteristic differ- 
ences of their stylistic appearance. 

This procedure does not mean to imply that the author in any way 
underrates the importance of style-analysis or style-criticism. On the 
contrary, there can be no doubt that all factors which contribute to 
the existence and to the value of a piece of music must be taken into 
consideration if we are to understand music in all its facets. Neverthe¬ 
less, even here in the field of style-criticism, structural hearing has much 
to contribute. As a subject of further research it will be very reward¬ 
ing to show that certain prolongations are used in different periods in 
different ways. However, in regard to the processes of structural hear¬ 
ing an important distinction has to be made concerning the voice¬ 
leading graphs. While those graphs which, figuratively speaking, are 
more remote from the composition indicate the composition’s basic 
language, the ones closest to the piece, which are more detailed, 
have direct bearing on style-analysis. It is these graphs which help to 
reveal characteristics of a specific style and will clarify problems be- 
longing to the wide field of style-criticism. 

Cultural, sociological, philosophical and similar facets of style- 
analysis are without doubt of great significance in gaining knowledge of 
a composition’s place within the historical development of music. Style- 
analysis becomes all the more significant, the further back we go in 
the history of music, into periods where instinctive musical understand¬ 
ing cannot be relied on as implicitly as in works of the last century. It 
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is not necessary here to d\ell at length on the subject of musicology’s 
accomplishments. It should be mentioned, however, that by now the 
distinctive characteristics and mannerisms of schools and individual 
composers have been recognized and established. Types of setting and 
form and their historical development have been investigated and 
categorized. Rhythmic problems and problems of notation have been 
solved or are in the process of being clarified, at least as thoroughly as 
possible. Last, but not least, great and gratifying results have been 
achieved in showing parallelisms of musical style development with 
contemporaneous trends in the ‘other arts, in philosophy, in religion, etc. 

Yet most of these accomplishments, although vital for further his¬ 
torical investigation, represent only the end of the beginning. We be¬ 
lieve this to be so, because with very few exceptions the problems of 
musical continuity and coherence have not yet been made one of the 
chief concerns of musicology. And it appears to us that any knowledge 
of a composition is at best fragmentary if it does not include the ability 
to follow the music’s motion and to grasp its coherence. 

The tasks for musicology are therefore twofold, the fulfillment of 
the first being a precondition for the achievement of the second. The 
first task—the development of musicological methods and their applica¬ 
tion to the musical legacy of past centuries—is on the way to fulfillment 
and has already yielded a rich harvest of vital knowledge. The second, 
the recognition of musical direction and coherence, has not yet been 
tackled sufficiently and should now become one of the main subjects of 
musicological investigation. I believe also that some of the results of 
style-analysis may have to be revised after this problem has been 
clarified. 

In our endeavor to understand music of the Middle Ages we are 
severely handicapped. No scientific or historical method of research, 
no objective attitude, however sincerely believed in, can hide the 
fact that ears which have gone through the long and intricate de¬ 
velopment of western music are often incapable of grasping the musical 
conceptions of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, for example. 
We are hardly able to understand the musical contents of many a 
composition from these centuries although we can explain their style 
and place within the historical development, which, however important, 
does not necessarily imply musical understanding. Every musician, pro¬ 
vided he is not indulging in wishful thinking, is confronted with prob¬ 
lems which seem to defy any solution. These problems become espe¬ 
cially acute as soon as we go beyond the customary methods of 
musicology. The moment we do not describe and categorize according 
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constructive principles of Gregorian chant. It is obvious that the 
proposition of letting two Vv ices sing more or less independently— 
which means one voice not depending on the motion of the other—was 
alone bound to completely absorb the attention of the anonymous 
composer. One can well imagine that contrapuntal motion resulting in 
the succession of different intervals, as achieved for instance in the 
beginning of our example, proved to be an accomplishment of the first 
magnitude. It is therefore only logical that the principles of construc¬ 
tion and motion that are involved here do not in themselves lead to the 
expression of a structural principle of musical direction. We are con¬ 
fronted with motion for the sake of motion and counterpoint for the 
sake of counterpoint. 

Although it appears to be impossible to give an exact date, it seems 
that the organa of the School of St. Martial contain the first examples 
demonstrating definite characteristics of structural planning and hear¬ 
ing. Thus approximately the first half of the 12 th century presents 
an event of utmost significance: The birth of structural polyphony 
with its all-pervading consequences for the development of western 
music. ►[Ex. 511]^ 

In describing the stylistic characteristics of this period, Gustave Reese 
in his Music in the Middle Ages , 2 distinguishes between two styles, a 
note-against-note style and a sustained-tone style. On the basis of these 
stylistic distinctions we find that the actual significance of the sustained- 
tone style lies in the introduction of an element of stabilization and 
organization into the predominantly horizontal flow of early poly¬ 
phony. From a purely visual and descriptive point of view, one might 
deduce that the two voice parts in the example just mentioned had 
reached their greatest possible independence. Careful listening, how¬ 
ever, proves that this independence is just a rhythmic one which has no 
bearing on the fact that the two voices show an astonishing degree of 
correlation and a common structural purpose. We have the definite 
impression of directed polyphony, directed within the horizontalized 
D chord, and there is hardly any doubt that we are confronted here 
with probably one of the earliest forms of chord prolongation. The 
gradual unfolding of the melody within the octave D-D is indicated in 
the graphs and the reader will observe the small parallelisms of the 
melodic construction which require no further comment. Above all, 
however, he will agree that the difference from the previously quoted 
excerpt (Ex. 510) goes beyond the scope of customary stylistic dif¬ 
ferences. The recognition of these is highly important, but it is not 
2 W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1940. 
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constructive principles of Gregorian chant. It is obvious that the 
proposition of letting two w ices sing more or less independently— 
which means one voice not depending on the motion of the other—was 
alone bound to completely absorb the attention of the anonymous 
composer. One can well imagine that contrapuntal motion resulting in 
the succession of different intervals, as achieved for instance in the 
beginning of our example, proved to be an accomplishment of the first 
magnitude. It is therefore only logical that the principles of construc¬ 
tion and motion that are involved here do not in themselves lead to the 
expression of a structural principle of musical direction. We are con¬ 
fronted with motion for the sake of motion and counterpoint for the 
sake of counterpoint. 

Although it appears to be impossible to give an exaci date, it seems 
that the organa of the School of St. Martial contain the first examples 
demonstrating definite characteristics of structural planning and hear¬ 
ing. Thus approximately the first half of the 12th century presents 
an event of utmost significance: The birth of structural polyphony 
with its all-pervading consequences for the development of western 
music. ►[Ex. 511]^ 

In describing the stylistic characteristics of this period, Gustave Reese 
in his Music in the Middle Ages* distinguishes between two styles, a 
note-against-note style and a sustained-tone style. On the basis of these 
stylistic distinctions we find that the actual significance of the sustained- 
tone style lies in the introduction of an element of stabilization and 
organization into the predominantly horizontal flow of early poly¬ 
phony. From a purely visual and descriptive point of view, one might 
deduce that the two voice parts in the example just mentioned had 
reached their greatest possible independence. Careful listening, how¬ 
ever, proves that this independence is just a rhythmic one which has no 
bearing on the fact that the two voices show an astonishing degree of 
correlation and a common structural purpose. We have the definite 
impression of directed polyphony, directed within the horizontalized 
D chord, and there is hardly any doubt that we are confronted here 
with probably one of the earliest forms of chord prolongation. The 
gradual unfolding of the melody within the octave D-D is indicated in 
the graphs and the reader will observe the small parallelisms of the 
melodic construction which require no further comment. Above all, 
however, he will agree that the difference from the previously quoted 
excerpt (Ex. 510) goes beyond the scope of customary stylistic dif¬ 
ferences. The recognition of these is highly important, but it is not 
2 W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1940. 
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enough. There is more to the music and its meaning than purely stylistic 
observation would lead us to believe. 

It is interesting to observe that polyphonic writing even in a less 
melismatic, practically note-against-note style demonstrates distinct at¬ 
tempts to gain polyphonic direction and organization. An excerpt from 
the School of Compostela is presented as illustration. ►[Ex. 512]^ 3 
This example appears subdivided into three short phrases, the contents 
of which the graphs explain. A principle of repetition is at work here 
which, as is known, attained such importance in regard to design and 
form and results, in this excerpt, in subtle parallelisms and variants. 

Several points of interest stand out clearly. Whether the composi¬ 
tion shows the sustained-tone style or a predominantly or completely 
note-against-note style, the movement within or around a chord is 
clearly expressed. Furthermore, both voices of the two-part setting, in 
spite of their own individual melodic life, work together in view of a 

third and superior factor of structural significance—the unity-creatino- 
basic chord, ' 

From the few quoted excerpts alone one may deduce how wrong it 
would be to believe that chord prolongation hampers the individuality 
of the single parts. The birth of chord prolongation means the creation 
of a stable factor within the basic tendency of counterpoint to move for 
the sake of motion; it regulates but at the same time allows for individual 
treatment of the single part. At the same time it should be emphasized- 
although the reader of the foregoing chapters will have drawn the same 
conclusion—that chord prolongation by no means indicates the intro¬ 
duction of a harmonic aspect or conception. These and further examples 
are thoroughly and exclusively contrapuntal and are still remote from 
any harmonic influence or concept. Nevertheless, polyphony, with the 
help of the architectonic idea of chord prolongation, achieves struc¬ 
tural direction and tonal coherence. And it is this fundamental organiz¬ 
ing idea which, as we know, expresses the essence of tonality. Thus the 
foregoing illustrations represent examples of what seem to be the earliest 
expressions of structural music and of tonality as tonal coherence. 

It would, however, be erroneous to believe that this early type of 
structural polyphony immediately replaces the interval conscious, but 
structurally undirected style of polyphonic writing as presented in 
Ex. 510. Within this older style we have to distinguish between two 
categories. The first is characterized by parages which defy any con- 

3 .The reader should keep in mind that there is still much doubt and controversy 
about the rhythmic setting of this and even later music. 
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vincing musical explanation. Su^i compositions occur in the music of 
the Middle Ages but they gradually become less frequent. To be sure, 
one can describe such polyphonic works according to their style, one 
can furnish them with technical terms and trace some of the melodies 
back to their origins, etc., but all this does not provide an explanation 
of the music taken as a whole and of its meaning and coherence. 

The other category is of special interest as it forms a kind of inter¬ 
mediate stage between structural and non-structural polyphony. For 
one encounters sections and passages in which an attempt to organize 
the polyphonic setting is discernible, insofar as it seems to move around 
the I chord-form. However, the exact contrapuntal relation of the 
voices, the basic contrapuntal setting, seems to elude u's, at least for the 
time being. 

An example of this intermediate stage is given in ►[Ex. 513.]^ Apart 
from an apparent lack of organization in the top voice's direction, it is 
a real problem whether one is justified in reading a prolongation of C 
within an over-all structural G chord. 

Returning/tcrtne development of directed and organized polyphony, 
we find that the second half of the twelfth and the entire thirteenth cen¬ 
tury not only show a further spreading and confirmation of structural 
principles but also the first great artistic accomplishments of western 
polyphony. ! 

In much of this music, one can ascertain a marked elaboration of the 
detail on the basis of the principle of repetition, mentioned earlier. The 
end of Leoninus' two-voice organum Alleluia Pascha will serve as an 
illustration. ►[Ex. 514]^ The quotation as a whole presents an ex¬ 
tended prolongation of C after which a motion to G takes place. The 
section in C is subdivided into four phrases indicated by brackets. The 
first is an ornamented descent of a fourth within the chord-form 5; 
the following three are variations of this melodic descent with subtle 
changes in detail but adhering to the same voice leading. 

The end of this example leads clearly from C to G. We come into 
contact here with the earliest forms of contrapuntal progressions be¬ 
tween two different points (chords), which the reader of the preceding 
chapters so often has encountered. Next to chord prolongation, these 
progressions constitute the most important principle of tonal organiza¬ 
tion. It is in such examples that the later appearing technique of ex¬ 
pressing musical direction by way of passing intervals or chords shows 
its first stages of development. 

Certain characteristic features of twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
music should now be mentioned. The melody frequently moves around 
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one tone with neighbor notes or more elaborate embellishments T ust 
as frequently one encounters melodic motions of a fourth and less 
o ten, t ose of a fifth and octave, representing motions into and out of 
the inner voice of the prevalent chord-form 1 (the third occurring 
mostly as a passing note). Although only two-voice settings have beef 
discussed so far, they frequently seem to imply three-voice chords 
Also characteristic for the period under discussion is the pre- 

ommant use of fourths, fifths and octaves moving in parallel morion 
These intervals are used not only in the basic contrapuntal setting but 

thirds l , Pr0l0n ^ 10ns ' Hence the y P^y a part similar to that of 
thirds sixths or tenths in music of later periods. Mention should also 

be made of the dissonant impression of the voice leading caused by the 

frequent use of seconds appearing either within passing motions or as 
appoggiaturas. 6 

• T ^ mg ,?T t0 three - voice compositions of the Notre Dame School 
it will hardly be surprising that similar voice-leading principles are to 
e ound in these settings. Two excerpts will be presented. The first is 
rather straightforward and the two graphs presented need no further 
comment. ► [Ex. 515]-* 

Before taking up the second example, we should like to stress the 
necessity for adopting large dimensional hearing for this type of music. 

lowing for all differences in style and musical conception existing 
between this period and the sixteenth or eighteenth century, there is no 
reason whatsoever to hear only from one breve to the following one, 
just as there is no justification for hearing in later music from one 
measure to the next only. Although it is correct from a purely descrip¬ 
tive point of view to say that in much of thirteenth-century music 
he three voices start from the consonances 5 and 8 and move through 
occasional dissonances to the next consonance, this knowledge pro¬ 
motes no understanding of the music’s meaning nor of the composer’s 
unconscious conception of musical continuity. The theory of the 
period certainly implies a hearing from breve to breve, but this would 
only be one of the many instances where contemporary theoretical 
treatises contribute very little to the music’s understanding. Whatever 
the problems of musical synthesis and construction may be, whatever 
uncertainty might exist as to how far a certain unit, phrase or section 
may be understood to reach, a procedure from breve to breve would 
be an approach comparable to the limited methods of chord grammar 
or harmonic analysis in music of a later period. 

Definitely more complex than the preceding excerpt is a large frag¬ 
ment from an organum triplum by Perotinus. ►[Ex. 516]^ This sec- 
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tion, taken as a whole, presents ^rst a motion from A to G and then 
on to F at which point the quotation ends. It is the prolongation of 
the first two structural points which gives rise to problems for the listener. 
The contrapuntal setting shows overlapping voice leading between 
duplum and triplum, both of which seem to complement each other 
in creating the melodic structure and its prolongations. 

Although study of the graphs will answer possible questions as to 
the musical significance of these tone successions, a few points of special 
interest are mentioned. The organization of the A-chord prolongation 
may seem problematic at first, especially because of the partial prolonga¬ 
tion of C. Here large dimensional hearing is absolutely essential. Other¬ 
wise one would fail to grasp the main prolongation as a whole and 
would merely acknowledge a flow of lines and a succession of inter¬ 
vals. An astonishing feature, furthermore, are the parallelisms created 
by the melodic prolongations. These factors of musical organization 
have been indicated by brackets. 

Finally the student is advised to analyze Perotinus’ organum quad- 
ruplum Sederunt. Although the fourth voice makes for density of tex¬ 
ture, the same structural principles and the same complementary 
cooperation between the single voices in creating definite tone organ¬ 
isms will be found to function. This work shows a succession of rela¬ 
tively short chord prolongations and progressions from one chord to the 
other. These units are interrelated through an obvious principle of 
repetition. Beyond this kind of organization there is no outer-form con¬ 
struction nor is there a governing structural framework. The successive 
units are of approximately the same structural order. 

# 

* * 

One of the main genres of the thirteenth century is the three-part 
motet, a highly interesting style of polyphonic writing. The previously 
mentioned analytical approach from breve to breve is often applied 
to this kind of setting. In fact, it is still a widely held view that the 
anonymous composer, in setting these three voice parts, had only to be 
careful to reach a consonant chord at the beginning of each “measure.” 
The motion within the “measures” is thought to be of less concern, 
which supposedly explains the dissonant character of this style. The 
music of the Codex Bamberg (transcribed by Pierre Aubry in Cent 
Motets du XUl c siecle) indicates, however, that this point of view is 
justified only in regard to a relatively small number of motets. The 
majority of them demonstrate a remarkable development of structural 
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The melody around the structural F moves first to the lower neighbor 
note E, then a third down to D | nd finally a fourth down to C, the 
inner voice of the governing I chord, before returning once more to 
F. Again we find the melodic outline to be expressed by the motetus and 
triplum voices mutually; in spite of the individuality of each voice 
part, they join in bringing out the essential outline and content of the 
melody. The motetus and triplum represent two melodic components 
creating a resultant third melodic line which governs this section and 
molds it into an organic whole. 

Within the rich repertoire of motets which have come down to us, 
there are also those which show direction of voice leading or the 
structural factor of chord prolongation although the inner organization 
of the prolongations appears problematic. Let us turn to Motet No. 9. 
Careful listening conveys a feeling of direction, even if somewhat 
vague, from C to F. ►[Ex. 521]^ Another example is meas. 1 to 12 
of Motet No. 40. Although the reading of meas. 9-12 appears to be 
clear, meas. 1-8 seem to allow for the two possible explanations given 
in the graphs. ►[Ex. 522]^ 

All these subtle differences must be weighed carefully before one can 
begin to understand thirteenth-century music. Structural hearing 
divulges the large and the small differences in musical conception, the 
difference between structural and non-structural polyphony, and the 
difference between clear, directed or ambiguous writing. All of this 
is so important that the fact of stylistic identity may be occasionally 
misleading. 

Turning to the problem of form, it appears that such sections and 
passages as have been discussed are at the same time the form sections of 
a motet. Very similar to the organum of the Notre Dame School, the 
thirteenth-century motet presents in many cases a row of chord pro¬ 
longations or progressions from one chord to another which are more 
or less interrelated on the basis of the principle of repetition. Often 
motets use one single chord as basis for all prolongations; sometimes 
different chords serve as the foundation. The motet as a whole thus 
represents a row of units, but does not constitute an organic whole 
within the framework of a single structural progression. 

Concerning the principle of repetition, it appears insufficient to dis¬ 
cuss the problem of form on the basis of the tenor repetitions alone, 
for one finds that a tenor melody often, but by no means always, coin¬ 
cides with the length of a chord prolongation. The simultaneous effect 
of all the voices must be considered, otherwise the form of the piece as 
a whole can never be clarified. 
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In the music of the fourteenth century, counterpoint remains the 
governing factor, but a strengl lening of the harmonic principle is to 
be found in quite a number of works. For instance in Machaut’s com¬ 
positions there are many sections which show the increased influence 
of harmonic thinking. Two excerpts from Virelai No. 38 and Virelai 
No. 32 are offered. ►[Ex. 528, 529]^ 

Turning to three-part compositions, we find again that prolonged 
motions to the V occur. The last measures of Ballade No. 3 serve as an 
example. ►[Ex. 530]^ This excerpt shows a clearly defined motion to 
the dominant and therefore gives further evidence of the awakening 
of the harmonic concept. At the same time it is typical of M a chant’s 
contrapuntal technique, the understanding of which presents the fore¬ 
most problem of fourteenth-century music. While passages such as this 
can readily be explained, there are three- and four-part compositions 
which often show a heretofore unparalleled degree of complexity. The 
increased use of small note-values, with the consequent enrichment of 
the rhythmic treatment of the single voice parts, so characteristic of the 
period oTthe Ars Nova , frequently gives the impression of contrapuntal 
overactivity, making the recognition of musical direction very difficult. 
These problems are intensified by the complexities of fourteenth-cen¬ 
tury notation and by musica ficta, which thus far has by no means been 
clarified. 

Thus the musical understanding of many works by Machaut pre¬ 
sents a baffling problem. 5 The visual characteristics of the single voices 
and the voice leading in general have been described and much has 
been written about the highly individual character of his art in com¬ 
parison with that of the anonymous composers of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. Much has been said regarding Machaut as the true representative 
of a new art and about his great impact on the development of 
music. The musical contents of his works, however, remain on the 
whole an uninvestigated field. Although this is equally true of thirteenth- 
century music, the importance attached to Machaut is so much greater, 
that the lack of a musical approach of analysis to his works must be felt 
all the more. Especially in our time, the style of iMachaut has attracted 
the attention of young composers. In their reaction to the nineteenth 
century and their struggle for a new style his works have become in 
a way a new symbol. How strange then that one should idolize a com¬ 
poser to whom one has all approaches—aesthetic, historical and socio¬ 
logical—save the all-important one to the music itself. Let us therefore 

6 A very interesting analysis of a Ballade by Machaut may be found in Hinde¬ 
mith’s book, Craft of Musical Composition. 
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“linear” is of no help either. For, if the voice parts should really go 
their own ways, disregarding a mutual structural purpose, then the 
composition could hardly be dee^ ied of artistic quality. It is, of course, 
entirely possible that much of this music demands more patience and 
more research before it will unfold its meaning. Many more works by 
this fascinating composer will have to be analyzed before definite an¬ 
swers to these problems can be found. 

The fact that we are only at the beginning of musical recognition of 
fourteenth-century music also precludes a completely satisfactory 
writing of the voice-leading graphs. Often these graphs will have to be 
taken as first attempts only, but I am convinced that the shortcomings 
will be overcome as soon as the musical motion oFthe works in question 
has been grasped. So far, however, the exact status of the voice leading 
in many cases is anything but clear. In addition the “pure” counterpoint 
of this period, comparable to the abstraction of counterpoint in regard 
to seventeenth-, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century music (see Chapter 
III), only begins to be recognizable. In contrast to the contrapuntal 
principles of later centuries, it definitely presents a different conception 
of dissonance and of progressions in fifths, octaves and fourths. 

Much therefore remains to be done until a clearer picture can be 
drawn. Nevertheless, at this stage some definite insight can be gained, 
provided we are willing to concentrate on the actual musical motion 
and the problems of its coherence. 

To substantiate this statement two of iMachaut’s works shall be quoted 
in their entirety, the Virelai No. 31 and the Ballade No. 26. First we 
present the Virelai, ^[Ex. 532]^ This piece shows a remarkable assur¬ 
ance in the treatment of form combined with much greater melodic 
subtlety than was encountered in the thirteenth-century motet. As a 
whole it presents a three-part form (the A 1 part constituting a repetition 
of meas. 1-22) in which the technique of interruption on a contrapuntal 
basis (see the examples from Adam de la Halle’s works) plays a major 
structural role. In fact this Virelai and the following Ballade belong, 
according to our present knowledge, to the first compositions showing 
structural and thus tonal unity (see Graph b). Quite apart from the 
obvious parallelisms created through the use of interruption in structure 
and main prolongations, the whole piece abounds with subtle, variation¬ 
like repetitions (see Graph a). It should be noticed in addition that the 
composition, clearly in D, starts with four meas. which act in a capacity 
somewhat similar to an incomplete harmonic progression constituting 
the beginning of a number of compositions of later centuries. Here we 
encounter not a harmonic but a contrapuntal drive to the tonic. Ascer- 
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The beginning of Dunstable’s Sub tuam protectionem is typical of 
fifteenth-century structural polyphony. ►[Ex, 534]^ 

Harmony plays a distinct, but subordinate part in comparison to the 
contrapuntal progression which is the main feature of this example. It 
cannot be emphasized too singly that the increased use of the triad 
as a vertical chord or in a chord-outlining form in the melody, and above 
all the frequently occurring progressions of sixth chords, do not in 
themselves mean a further development of harmonic thinking. The 
reader knows by now that such chords may be used within a completely 
contrapuntal setting. On the other hand, a harmonic framework may 
appear in works in which the triad plays only a very subordinate role, 
as occasionally in works by Machaut. Here is one more instance where 
in analysis the lack of a clear distinction between harmonic and contra¬ 
puntal factors has done much to obscure the true meaning of com¬ 
position. 

Although triads and sixths are no criteria for harmonic writing, a 
further development of the harmonic concept may be observed in works 
of this period. We point to the increased use of I-IV-V-I progressions. 
This progression may be heard in meas. 1 to 12 (Ex. 534) and is used 
here as a harmonic prolongation within a contrapuntally conceived 
whole. Observe once again the cooperation of the voice parts, when the 
middle voice becomes the bass of the dominant in meas. 10. 

In another example by the same composer, meas. 1-19 from the Chan¬ 
son Puisque niamour , the contrapuntal and the harmonic conceptions 
are for the first time more in equilibrium, ►[Ex. 535]^ The tonic as re¬ 
ferred to in the graph applies only to the section discussed. While in 
former examples we had found single harmonic progressions either as 
frameworks for relatively short passages or, as in the preceding excerpt, 
acting in a prolonging capacity of a contrapuntal progression of higher 
structural order, we now encounter harmonic prolongations of a frame¬ 
work at least partly harmonic. 

It would be wrong, however, to believe that structural polyphony 
from this time on proceeds to develop without interference from a 
non-structural and non-directed way of writing. Once more, in a num¬ 
ber of works of the second half of the fifteenth century, counterpoint 
for the sake of counterpoint creates a density of texture which ob¬ 
scures and hinders musical direction. This is not dissimilar to events of 
the fourteenth century, although the style and the counterpoint itself 
have changed considerably. On the whole, however, the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury and the beginning of the sixteenth show a constantly growing 
development of directed music and this author can not conceal his per- 
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to draw detailed and final conclusions from this preparatory study of 
music from the eleventh to the sixteenth century, we, believe to have 
presented sufficient reasons and material for our earlier statement that 
investigations in the field of musicology should concentrate more on the 
problems of musical continuity and structure. Even this short survey 
indicates that structural hearing opens up new aspects of this fascinat¬ 
ing early music. A continuous development of structural polyphony 
from the eleventh century to music of our day may with justification 
be assumed. More specifically it appears that total tonality, in which all 
prolongations subordinate their tonal individuality to the one tonality 
of the structure—apart from occasional exceptions—was not achieved 
before the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, The development, on the other hand, of the principle of tonality 
and certain of its techniques, expressing themselves in the construction 
of tonal units of various length and complexity, goes as far back as the 
organa of St. Martial. These techniques become manifest in an ever- 
increasing way throughout the first centuries of development. Whether 
the music uses modes or the major-minor system, whether the contra¬ 
puntal voifce leadings are different from those of later periods or whether 
harmonic thinking expresses itself in a different manner than later on in 
the eighteenth century, this music demonstrates the same principles of 
direction, continuity and coherence as music from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth century. 

Tonal coherence or tonality, as defined in Part II, has its roots and its 
first great development in the music of the Middle Ages. Its range and 
possibilities, therefore, appear even greater than outlined in Part II. 
The time will arrive when the full scope of tonality can be surveyed 
and then it should become possible to add to the existing histories of 
music a much-needed history of tonal or structural techniques. 
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to draw detailed and final conclusions from this preparatory study of 
music from the eleventh to the sixteenth century, we. believe to have 
presented sufficient reasons and material for our earlier statement that 
investigations in the field of muscology should concentrate more on the 
problems of musical continuity and structure. Even this short survey 
indicates that structural hearing opens up new aspects of this fascinat¬ 
ing early music. A continuous development of structural polyphony 
from the eleventh century to music of our day may v with justification 
be assumed. More specifically it appears that total tonality, in which all 
prolongations subordinate their tonal individuality to the one tonality 
of the structure—apart from occasional exceptions—was not achieved 
before the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. The development, on the other hand, of the principle of tonality 
and certain of its techniques, expressing themselves in the construction 
of tonal units of various length and complexity, goes as far back as the 
organa of St. Martial. These techniques become manifest in an ever- 
increasing way throughout the first centuries of development. Whether 
the music uses modes or the major-minor system, whether the contra¬ 
puntal voifce leadings are different from those of later periods or whether 
harmonic thinking expresses itself in a different manner than later on in 
the eighteenth century, this music demonstrates the same principles of 
direction, continuity and coherence as music from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth century. 

Tonal coherence or tonality, as defined in Part II, has its roots and its 
first great development in the music of the Middle Ages. Its range and 
possibilities, therefore, appear even greater than outlined in Part II. 
The time will arrive when the full scope of tonality can be surveyed 
and then it should become possible to add to the existing histories of 
music a much-needed history of tonal or structural techniques. 
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Conclusion 


The Language of Western Music 


All music conceived on the fundamental principles 
presented throughout this book shows direction and definite functions 
of tones arid chords in relation to the structure of the whole. Such 
music may be called structural or tonal music. The terms tonal or struc¬ 
tural are therefore interchangeable; they symbolize the same funda¬ 
mental characteristics. 

Tonality, in the new and broader sense as conceived in this book, repre¬ 
sents a musical language. Within its orbit there occur works as contrast¬ 
ing as a motet of the thirteenth century and compositions by Machaut, 
Dufay, Frescobaldi, Mozart, Wagner, Debussy or Bartok. This language 
far transcends the style of specific periods and of certain composers 
because it is able to find expression in the most divergent styles and 
settings. In whatever style this musical language happens to express 
itself, whether in instrumental music, in song or opera, whether the 
style is gothic, baroque, classic or impressionistic, the basic character¬ 
istics of musical direction, continuity and coherence are the same and 
constitute a common denominator. This convincingly demonstrates that 
all these composers speak the same language, but in the form of the most 
contrasting styles. 

Although we are only at the beginning of a new period of musical 
insight, theory and musicology, it is possible to state that structural or 
tonal music allows for the greatest possible variety, elasticity and indi¬ 
viduality within the fundamental principles of structural direction and 
organization as represented in any period from the twelfth to the twen¬ 
tieth century. On the basis of these principles, musical expression, mod¬ 
ern in every sense, appears entirely possible. This type of modem 
music brings about a continuation of the age-old elements of structural 
unity, nevertheless exhibiting beyond any doubt the stylistic character¬ 
istics of our time. 

However, if compositions are definitely n^c within the wide tonal 
realm as outlined in these chapters, if they clearly are not representative 
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of structural music, then we may ask: What is this music’s 
orinciple and what are the principles of its musical continuity. It - 
representative of a new and different type of music not based on tonal 
direction, what possibilities for the achievement of artistic unity an 
varietv does it offer instead? 

We think here of Schonberg and his development of the twelve-tone 
svsVem The principles of this approach deal with possibilities of musical 
coherence and continuity very different from those discussed through- 
Sries. It can not be* denied, however, that his is a truly new 
and S convincing musical language. And so the question remain : 
WiU music continue ^express itself in the structural language of tonal- 
^ revSzed by the newaspects of tonal expression which have been 
developed by composers as different as Hindemith, Bartok and Stravin¬ 
sky, or P wilUhe twelve-tone system become the musical arts languag 

Whichever of these two languages will be developed further in the 
future arid whatever form of musical expression may conceiva y g 

r of some eventual contact between certain principles of tonality 
and of twelve-tone music-it does not seem likely that we shall ever 
again be satisfied with a merely descriptive type of musical theory 
I firmly believe that there is a need for a theory of music and compan¬ 
ion which never loses contact in all its branches and disciplines with 
what seems to me to be/its principal goal and justification: lea mg 
Tar and mind to understand all details as organic offshoots of the 
whole which means the perception of total musical organization. This 
is the goal of structural hearing, which touches on a fundamental pr 
km imposing regardless of style and period-the achievement of 

coherence and unity. 





